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PKEFACE. 


The writer of these pages entered Oudh at the period 
of its annexation to the Anglo-Indian Empire, as a 
Member of the British Commission. During the 
fourteen months’ administration of Oudh, which pre- 
ceded the breaking out of the Mutinies, he was in the 
habit of daily intercourse with the natives. Several 
of the chief officers of the former native Grovernment 
were his constant visitors ; and his door was open to 
aU who desired to make any communication, when- 
ever business permitted. 

During the cold season of 1856-57, he completed 
a tour through the whole of Oudh, with the object of 
testing the summary settlement of the Land Eevenue, 
which had been completed; in order to ensure its 
moderation. To accomphsh tliis duty successfully 
there was only one effectual means. This was to 
mix familiarly with the people ; to enter their villages 
alone, or attended by a single horseman; to sit down 
among them, and let themselves speak out their 
grievances. This was done in many quarters. The 
writer conversed with the people of Oudli in their 
villages, at their ploughs, JEreely, and without restraint, 
bio native ofS-cial interposed between him and them. 
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The result of his tour was a very large reduction of 
the Land Eevenue, imposed hy several of the district 
oflS-cers. 

Nor was it with the villagers only that ho c<m versed. 
Wherever he went, the native chiefs and ta.loo(|dairs 
attended. These were always courteously receiv(‘d, 
and patiently listened to ; and wherever they aj)- 
peared to have been hardly dealt with, arrangements 
were made for re-investigating their claims, and re- 
dressing their grievances. It was thus that the writer 
became person^y acquainted with molt of the chic,‘fs 
and talooqdars in Oudh. All the chief baidcers and tlie 
native nobility of the city were personally known to 
him; and he does not scruj)le to call one of tiiem, 
Newaub Ahmed Aly Khan MonowurooddowJali, ids 
friend. 

Again, from the first moment when the sighing ol’ 
the gale was heard, which ushered in ihe i'earliil iem- 
pest which has desolated Upper India, In' was thi‘ in- 
timate adviser and confidant of the latis lanu'iih'd Sir 
Henry Lawrence. Until the electric teh^graph wires 
were cut, every message received or sent went iJinuigh 
his 'hands. He managed the Intclligi'iiee Depart- 
ment by desire of Sir Henry Lawreiic(>, uidil th(‘ 
British position at Lucknow was beleaguered ; whiui 
aU means of obtaining intelligence ceased. 

It is true that latterly, when Sir Henry Lawren<‘(*’s 
health had failed, some difierence of opinion luok 
place; the writer strongly advocating the disarndng 
of the renmants of the native regiments at the 
capital, to which step Sir Henry Lawrence was op- 
posed. Perhaps in consequence of some changxj of i'eel- 
ing which may have thence arisen, for a low days prior 
to the investment of the Eesidency, he was not naule 
cognizant of every measure that was taken; especially 
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he neither knew of, nor was consulted respecting, the 
advance against the enemy at Chinlmt. 

During the siege, from first to last, the writer ne- 
cessarily took a conspicuous part. His house and 
enclosing compound was one of the most exposed 
outposts ; and its defences and batteries were mainly 
erected by himself, his servants, and native followers ; 
with the aid of the other officers of his own gar- 
rison. 

Having kept a journal of events from the first, 
and finding on the arrival of Q-eneral Havelock’s 
force, considerable misapprehension to exist on several 
mutlers of importance, especially concerning the 
condition of Oudh ; he employed the comparative 
hrisure afforded during the blockade of Generals 
Outrani and Havelock, in preparing an account of 
the Oudh mutinies and the siege. In this he re- 
ccivcid every encouragement from the late lamented 
(leiuu'id Havelock, with whose friendship he was 
honoured. The General promised him the plans of 
the Dattlo of Cawnpoor; and Lieutenant H. M. 
Havelock, his son, dictated, while recovering from 
Ills wound, to the writer, a highly graphic and ani- 
mated a,(oount of his feither’s campaign, in which he 
himself bore a conspicuous part. 

Tlie transmission of the manuscript to England 
for pul)lication w'as delayed by severe illness, which 
attacked the writer on his arrival at Cawnpoor with 
Sir Colin Campbell’s army. It was not, consequently, 
despatched until February, when the first part was 
forwarded by the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
stc«irn(?r A.v:i., and the second part by the Bentinck; 
the writer himself being compelled to make the long 
voyag(!, md tlu^ Cape, for the recovery of his health. 

Tire A va, it is known, was wrecked i in lieu, there- 
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fore, of finding his work in print on Ms arrival in 
England, the writer has had to reprodnce the missing 
portion from his original journal, which remained 
with him. He has to regret, however, that tw'o valu- 
able parts of it cannot be restored ; viz., tlie narrativis 
of his father’s campaign by Lieutenant It. M. Have- 
lock, and an account of the engagement of Chinlmt, 
in the words of Captain Hamilton Forbes, 1st Ben- 
gal Light Cavalry, who commanded the advanced 
guard on that disastrous occasion. 

He has also to regret the loss of many admirably- 
executed illustrations of the scenes around the Itesi- 
dency by the pencil of Colonel Vincent Eyre, Biuigal 
Artillery, and Captain W. H. Hawes, of the 6tli O. 1. 
Infantry. One of the former was fortunately pre- 
served, and appears in this work, which also cuntaiiis 
a sketch of the Oateway of the Alum Bagh, for which 
the author has to thank Lieutenant E. C. Wynm*, 
H.M.’s 90th Light Infantry; and one of the .Resi- 
dency, for which he is indebted to the hindiu'ss of 
Mr. S. H. Martin of the Bengal Civil Service. ’I’iie 
illustration which portrays a part of the city of 1 mc.Iv- 
now is taken from a photograph in possc^ssion of i he 
author, executed by a native of Lucknow, the Da- 
rogha Azim Alee Elan, who attained to great e.wd- 
lence in this beautiful art. 

Despite the delay in putting this Work to ])rt'ss, 
which has allowed public curiosity to be in some 
degree satisfied by the publication of other accounls, 
it is hoped that it will not be altogether without 
interest. Many particulars, which have not yet been 
laid before the public, will be found in its page's. 
More especially a succinct account of the occurn'uces 
which marked those days of never-to-be-forgoite'u 
anxiety and alarm, which preceded the actual iiiutiii^ . 
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The ^iter has availed himself of the unexpected 
delay which has taken place in the puhHcation of his 
own work, to examine the other narratives of this 
memorable siege, which have appeared in the in- 
terim. He desires to acknowledge the advantage 
which he has derived from a comparison of his own 
notes with the careful and accurate record of facts 
which has been prepared by Captain P. P. Wdson, of 
the 13th 1., in the Diary of a Staff Oflacer, and by 
Lieutenant MHeod Innes (Engineers), in his “Bough 
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PEEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Two additions have been made to tins Edition, wliioh 
will, it is hoped, be found of interest. In Appcnidix 
No. 9 wiU be found the narrative given of her esc'apo 
by one of the ladies who fled from Sultanpoor. And 
Major Eyre’s account of the glorious little Arrali 
campaign forms the tenth Appendix. 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


To tlie Third Edition of this wort, which has now 
been called for, considerable additions wiU be found 
to have been made, extending to about eighty pages 
of letter-press. 

The observations, in which a just tribute was 
sought to be rendered to the memory of several 
of our departed officers and companions ; and which, 
in conseq^uence of some delay in their reaching the 
printer, appeared in the two first Editions in the 
Addenda, have now properly been transferred to the 
text. 

The new matter wiU be found to contain notices 
on the following subjects, viz. : — 

A personal description of the Nana, and of his 
previous mode of life (page 31). 

A description of the character and habits of the 
ex-king of Oudh, Wajud Alee Shah, as given to me 
by the nobles and courtiers-, of Lucknow (page 64). 

Further evidence tending to disprove the exist- 
ence of a general Mahomedan conspiracy against the 
British power throughout India : as well as additional 
facts in support of the view of the causes of the 
mutiny, taken in this work (p. 99). 

Fuller particulars respecting the escape of the 
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European officers and cmlians from tlie mutiny at 
Eyzabad (page 150). 

A particular account of an interview of niueli 
interest between the Author, Iheut. Hiiepherd, o(‘ 
the 2nd 0. I. Cavalry, and the native olliecrs of !iis 
■ corps, during the height of the mutinies in fJ luu', 
1867 (page 187). 

A well merited acknowledgment of the praise- 
worthy exertions of our surviving chaplain, the Eev. 
Mr. Harris, which was inadvertently omitted in the 
first editions (page 274). 

A fuller account of the march of Sir Colin Canip- 
beU s mmy on its return from Lucknow to Cawnpuor, 
escorting the Lucknow fugitives (page 402). 

A few farther remarks illustrative of tlui ]n‘('vailing 
opinions upon the Talooqdarry question have b(H‘ti 
added (page 488). 

_ The evils resulting from our system of admin istra- 
tion of Civil Law will be found further exposed, and 
illustrated at page 491. 

XI charge of bad faith brought against 
the British Government wiU be found examiiud at 
page 101. 


ije account of the fare enjoyed by the garrison at 
Gubbins Post, which appeared in the first (.‘ditions 
not having been quite understood, has been corivcte.l ’ 
and the reader wiU now clearly understand that from’ 
bieakfast to ffinner, during the siege, dry chui)i)aties 
was the only food partaken of. 

-Three further appendices, Hos. 11 to 13, have been 
added; and null, it is hoped, be read with interest.* 


of the Setapoor mutiny scenes 

letter commenced on the 11th of July by Mr,' fragment of a private 
tunately hilled in m, house on 
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Since tlie first editions were pnblislied, tlie Author 
lias received a letter from Newaub Abmed Aly Kban 
Monownrooddowlab ; witb wbom it was stated, in tbe 
preface to tbe first edition, that be bad maintained 
relations of friendship prior to tbe disturbances. The 
ISTewaub wrote on tbe 15tb of June last from Luck- 
now ; and it is, indeed, gratifying to find that be 
has maintained his loyalty, and has succeeded in ob- 
taining a recognition of tbe same from tbe British 
authorities. 

The ISTewaub has employed tbe pen of an unskilful 
English scribe to express Ms meaning, stiR tbe follow- 
ing extract from his letter wiR be read witb interest : 

“ My Dear Sir, 

“ I cannot de sribe tbe hardships I have, 
on account of my loyal adherence to the British rule, 
undergone. I doubt not but you have been informed 
by tbe newspapers of all that befeR me during the 
late disturbances at Lucknow. Being taken for a 
reprobate, and a Christian by the mutineers, I was 
first plundered of all my valuable property, and tbe 
precious movables, that I bad: and then put to close 
confinement by tbe Budmasbes. This confinement 
was of long duration. 

“ ISTow tbe British forces, having completely purged 
ofi* Lucknow from tbe mutineers, and tbe folk hostile 
to tbe British Grovernment, have re-established their 
full sway over Lucknow, and commenced restoring 
peace and organization throughout the Oudean ter- 
ritories. 

“ Sir James Outrara being highly pleased with my 
loyal proceedings during the commotion, and observ- 
ing my perseverance and aptitude for sealing the 
loyalty with the last drop of my blood, immediately 
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after the victory took notice of me, and exerted his 
utmost ia rendering me happy, and free from all lea,r 
and care. I cannot really express the gratitude for 
the ohligations I am under to His Honor. 

“I am at present labouring under a dreadful phy- 
sical debility, and prostration of strength. I have 
been advised to change the cl i mate j which it is 
difficult for me to undertake, during this our hot 
season, when the sun appears to pour down liquid fire 
over the people of India. 

“I have a great desire to learn about your health 
and welfare. 

“ With due respects and best regards, 

“ I remain. Sir, 

“ Tours ever obediently, 

(Signed) “ Monoworooddowlaii.” 

It is common in this country to describe the people 
of Oudh as ill affected to us, and the whole popula- 
tion as in revolt against our rule. This work was, it 
is believed, the first to ofier a contradiction to this 
prevailmg erroneous belief A striking confirmation 
of the state of feeling, as pictured by mysell’, will he 
found at page 80 , in an extract which is there given 
from an account recently received from a youm-- 
officer* now employed in the Oudh Commissimg 
which was written in June last. 

In the last chapter of the work, three recom- 
mendations, having for their object the inqn-ovenient 
of our Civil Administration, have been introduced 
viz. : — ’ ' 

First, A large increase in the number of Civil 
Officers, to effect which a reorganization of 
the uncovenanted Civil Service is suggested. 

* Mr. 0. A. Elliotf:, O.S. 
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Secondly, A more careful selection of district 
of&cers, together with greater freedom of 
action to themselves : more vigorous govern- 
ment, in fact, and more justice ; and less law. 

Thirdly, The restoration and careful maintenance 
of the system of village responsibility. 

The last is a suggestion of great importance as 
regards North-Western India. 

In the interest of the Province of Oudh particu- 
larly, and of the many of our countrymen who wiU 
for several years to come be located in that province, 
I have drawn attention to the great necessity of 
establishing a sanatarium in the mountains adjoining 
it ; and the facilities which exist for so doing. 

Some friends, for whose opinions I entertain much 
respect, have remonstrated with me for advocating a 
retrograde policy in respect to Education and mis- 
sionary effort in the East. To such I would here 
reply, that having the progress of Education and 
Christian knowledge earnestly at heart, I main- 
tain that the railway speed at which our public 
measures for the furtherance of the former were 
pushed, and the active interference of our public 
of&cers in promoting the latter, were injurious to 
the causes which they were intended to subserve. 

I would at the same time remind them, that the 
opinions and argument referred to, had for their 
object the discovery of the true causes of the mutiny; 
and were not intended to indicate the line of policy 
which, under our altered position in India, ought to 
be followed. 

That that position is greatly changed, no one can 
deny. Eor the force by aid of which we rule India 
is no longer Indian, Still, holding as I do that we 
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did innovate too rapidly before, when restrained by 
some fear of alienating that force ; I think, now that 
such fear is withdrawn, that our rule in India has 
more to fear from future excessive innovatittn than, 
from any improper retrogression. 

European influence, British popular influence abova^ 
all, is highly progressive. And India, the weaknesses 
and divisions of whose people form our strengtli, is 
to be more than ever brought under that influence. 
I repeat, that I see more danger to the stability of 
our Indian empire from the spirit of hasty innovation, 
than from any other. 

I again protest that we were inipclling Education 
on, too fast. It was being forced in a maimer un- 
natural, unhealthy, and dangerous; and I c'ariiesiJy 
hope that such will not continue to be the case. Ijot 
our Educational efibrts, at least, be really persuasive ; 
not compulsory. 

At the same time I am free to confess that I sis* 
no just solution of the difference which now divides 
public opinion, respecting the introduction of ihe 
religious element into schools; but tliat which was 
laid down by paragraphs 62 et seq. of the Di'spateh of 
the Court of Directors to the Government of India,, 
dated the 19th of July, 1854, No. 49. 

Grants in aid to all schools which impart a good 
secular education, provided that they are iindm- 
adequate local management; and provided also that 
then managers consent that the schools shall he 
subject to “ Government inspection,” were theiv'hy 
sanctioned. And with all deference to th.c high 
authorities by which that course is now qm^stioiuG, 

I incline to believe that it wiU, in the end, be found 
to be the best. The words “ a good secular c-duca- 
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tion, imist, however, he iiuderstood largely in the 
sense in which they would he interpreted by a native 
gentleman of India. 

GlYTOABTH, AafflliESET, 

Oct. 1st, 1858. 


POSTSGEIPT. 

It may be interesting to mention that letters 
received from Lucknow by the last mail mention the 
following particulars. 

The tomb of Saadut Alee Khan, in the Kaiser 
Bagh (the larger of the two in the illustration which 
forms the frontispiece), has been turned into a Chris- 
tian Church. The lesser, Imambara, in the Huzrut 
(junje, is now the Scotch Kirk. Both these are ex- 
cellent moves. The CMef Commissioner resides in 
the house which was Major Banks’. The Sekundur 
Bagh (the scene of fearful slaughter on the IGth of 
November last) is now a club coffee-house. All the 
small houses and the high walls of the Kaiser Bagh 
are being levelled : and the King’s Dancing Hall, in 
the centre of the Zunana Grarden, has been turned 
into a theatre royal of the 23rd Welsh BusiHers. 
Changes, which certainly must have metamorphosed 
Lucknow, and which no one will regret. 

I have been glad to read in the despatches recently 
received from Lord Canning, and published during 
the present month, abundant confirmation of what 
I have, as yet, been the only one to assert in this 
country, viz., that the mass of the population in 
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Oudh is well affected towards us. To tliis Iwiiig 
really the feeling of the people of the proviiuii', the 
extracts from the reports received Irom the pix'sent 
able Chief Commissioner of Oudh, Mr. lloht. Mont- 
gomery, contained in his Lordship’s des])atchcs, h(':irH 
clear testimony. “Magna est veritas ct pra'valehit.” 

Penning these lines as I do, on the eve ol leaving 
the loved shores of England, on my return to India, 
I cannot refrain from urging upon public attention 
in England once more the remarks which this work 
contains on the working of our Eovenne Hysteni in 
the scene of the late mutinies in JMofth- Wi'steni 
India. I wish to bear my own testimony as an 
officer who has served in the Iteveiiue admiiiisi ration 
for twenty-seven years, against o nr system of sale 
and transfer of estates for recovery of arrears of 
revenue. 

In England these processes excite no horror and 
excite no sympathy, while indignation wouhl he 
widely roused at any tale of Indians being Hogged, 
tied up, or subjected to any petty torture for tin* r(^- 
covery of arrears. Ear be it irom nui to atUax-alc, 
or in the least degree to countenance or did'end, iln* 
latter measures, equally unnecessary and ohJeetionaltk> 
as they are. 

But what I wish Englishmen to understand, and 
to remember, is this, that Indian hindholdm-s fi'd so 
differently from Europeans that they would think 
the hardship of flogging or other petty torture a. 
small matter indeed, and of little moment, com])ared 
with the loss of their estates permanently l)y sah*, or 
temporarily by transfer ! The hatred they have to th<! 
name of “Neelam,” or “Auction Sale,” can only he 
understood by those who have heard the p(!o])le 'gi\’t‘ 
utterance to their feelings of detestation of it. 
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^ The new policy— introduced by Bird, Fane, and 
Inoniason (names ever to be reverently mentioned 
as master builders in the glorious work of the thirty 
y ears settlement), has utterly failed in this particular • 
and should be abandoned. 

Their policy extinguished the close watch upon 
the^ standing crops, which have ever been, under 
native Governments, the main security for the pay- 
ment of the Government Eevenue.. A collector 
might be negligent — might go to sleep ; and on 
lie mg the crops removed, and his revenue unpaid, 
wlien he awoke ; had only to transfer the piroperty ; 
or sell it, and thus satisfy the (jovernment demand. 

■this policy, however suitable to the thrifty peoples 
of the West, is at war with the genius and 'habits of 
tlie Bast. The people trembled at and hated the 
penalty ; and yet incurred it ! And the infliction of 
these pCTialties, together with the far more intoler- 
alile evil, sahis of land by decree of Court, are, I 
earnestly trust .1 shall be believed, bitterly detested 
tlirougliout the length and breadth of A^ortli- Western 
liidia. 
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AN ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

MUTINIES IN OUDH. 


CHAPTEK I. 

THE FIRST ALARM OP MUTINY AT LUCKNOW.— APRIL. 

Month of April at Lucknow. — ^Uneasiness respecting the allegiance of 
the native soldiery. — News of their repugnance to the new cartridges, 
and of the mutiny of the 19th N. I.— Accounts from Amballa of the 
disaffection there. — Sir Henry Lawrence’s arrival.—His conciliatory 
demeanour and general affability to the natives. — Untoward occurrence 
in the 48th N. L hospital from Dr. Wells’ mistaken conduct. — Dr. 
Wells’ bungalow fred. — Disaffection of the 48th N. I. becomes sus- 
pected. — Sir Henry Lawrence concentrates his military resources.-— 
Their previous faulty disposition explained. — Position of the Residency. 
— Financial and Judicial Commissioners’ residences, Bailey Guard. — 
Location of H. M.’s 32nd Foot. — Powder magazine. — Lines of the 
military police. — Tara Kotce. — Position of the Dowlut Khana and 
Sheesh Muhul. — Head-quarters of the Oudh Irregular Force. — Military 
magazine.— Position of the Oudh Irregular Infantry Regiments at 
the Moosa Bagh. — The Muriaon cantonments described. — Artillery 
lines, Regular, and belonging to the Oudh Irregular Force. — The 
cavalry cantonment at Moodkeepoor. — Troops quartered in both can- 
tonments.^ — Position of the 2nd Regt. of 0. 1. Cavalry at the Chukker 
Kotee.^^ — Necessity for this faulty distribution. — Alterations made in 
ilby Sir Henry Lawrence. — Condition of Oudh at this time. — General 
tranquillity, — Police. — Revenue arrangements. 

In tlie month of April, 1867, uneasiness first began 
to be felt by tbe autborities at Lucknow respecting 
tbe allegiance of tlie native soldiery quartered at 
that capital. During tlie two preceding months, tlie 
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newspapers had made known the general repugnance 
felt by the sepoys to the us<' of tlu' new cartridge's. 
We had heard of the inntiny of the IlHli Itegt. 
of Native Infantry at Berhainpoor, and iis <lishand- 
ment at Barrackpoor. Tlic Jeeling of Ihe dishainled 
soldiers was known to he anything hut lih'iidly ; and, 
as many of them resided in Oudh, nn good elfect, 
was expected to result from their retui'n to the Pro- 
vince. It was known also, that serious disatrection 
prevailed in other regiments at the Presidt'iiey. 
were aware that the feeling of the native troops at 
Amhalla was far from good. At that, station a 
school of musketry instrin'tion had been fornit'd, 
where the sepoys were to he taught tin- use of the 
Enfield rifie cartridge. Detachments i'rom a large 
number of regiments were tliere collt'ctt'd, including 
those qiuu’tered at Lucknow. And from the ollit'ers 
so detached, the accounts which reacdied us of the dis- 
affection of the soldiery, particularly oi‘ tlu; (iOth N. 1., 
and the alarm manifested by them at the introduction 
of the new fire-arms, were nowise calculated to allay 
the apprehension whicli had bt'cn arouswl in Bengal.' 

Towards the close of March,, Sir Henry Bawri'iice 
arrived at Lucknow, in the ca])a<-ity of ('liief ('om- 
missioner; and the infiuence of his kind and concilia- 
tory demeanour towards the native community was 
soon felt. No one w'as more, calculated to svin the 
esteem and regard of the native gent.ry than Sir 
Henry Lawrence. Affiible, and easily j'lppnan'hc'd, 
deeply sympathizing with all who had lost considei-a- 
tion, or the means of respectable .maintenance hv the 
British annexation of the Province, he was emiu'entl) 
calculated to soothe the public mind, The native 
gentry hastened to wait upon him j all returned from 
the interview satisfied and hopeful. All coiigraiulule.l 
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themselves on having found a ruler so well clisposed 
to listen to their grievances, and to remedy them, so 
far as was in his power. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, indeed, was essentially a friend 
of the natives. He had long been habituated to cul- 
tivate a free intercourse with them ; and to free him- 
self more than most men from the trammels of native 
subordinates. He thought that Europeans were too apt 
to overvalue themselves and their own Government, 
and to undervalue the native Governments of the 
country. He thought that the people had many just 
causes for complaint ; and he was desirous, in ordering 
the administration over which he had been appointed 
to preside, to remove these grievances as far as pos- 
sible. 

Early in April an occurrence took place, which 
showed sufficiently the jealousy which then existed 
in the minds of the native soldiery on the subject 
of their caste and religion. One of the three regi- 
ments stationed at the capital was the 48 th N. I. 
This corps had long been reputed to be one of the 
finest in the service. Sir H. M. Wheeler, the General 
commanding at Cawnpoor, had long been its colonel ; 
and for several years it had been commanded by 
an officer second to none in Upper India, Colonel 
Colin Troup. It was now commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Palmer. Hr. Wells, the surgeon of the re- 
giment, having occasion to visit the medicine store 
of the hospital, and feeling at the time indisposed, 
incautiously applied to his mouth a bottle taken from 
the hospital medicines containing a carminative. This 
act was in contravention of the rules of Hindoo 
caste. Ho high-caste Hindoo could afterwards have 
partaken of the medicine contained in the polluted 
bottle. The native apothecary, who attended Hr. 
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"Wells, was ■unfortunately on l»atl terms with him, 
and informed the sepoys in hospital of what hud heim 
done. The consequence was an outory aiuon^- them, 
and a refusal to touch any of the ni(Hli(mu‘S pr(,'S('i‘ilH‘(l 
for them. Colonel Palmer assenihlc'd tlui nalive 
oflicers, and in their presence destroyed the hotth^ 
which the surgeon had touched with his lips, besides 
subjecting Dr. Wells to a deserved rebuke. 

It was hoped that these measures would ha\'e 
satisfied the sepoys, and that the matter would have 
been forgotten. But it was not so. The men in 
hospital, indeed, no longer ])ersisted io ndiise iheii’ 
medicines; but the doctor’s ollimce was not forgiven. 
A few nights after, the bungalow* in whieh lie residtsl 
was fired, and Dr. Wells escaped, but with the loss 
of most of his property. It was well known lhat 
the incendituies belonged to Ihe 4Sth N. I., but as 
no proof could be obtained, punishment could not be 
inflicted. 

Hot long after it became known that the ri'gimeni 
was disaffected. Some of the native ollieers were 
reported by the police to be intriguing wilh .me 
Eookunooddowlah, and Moostul'a Ale.', relaiives ..I’ 
the ex-King of Oudh, residing in tlu' eiiy. If was 
believed that they had proposed thaf. s.mie member 
of the Eoyal Family of Oudh should plae.' hims.'lf 
at their head. Hot long after this, < 'apiain Adolphus 
Orr, commanding one of the reginu'nls of miliiary 
police, reported that an attempt had bi'en mad.' by 
some sepoys of the 48th, to tamper wiih a naiive 
guard of his regiment. Despite all these r.'p.n-is, 
however, the officers of the regiment mainfaine.l th.' 
most unshaken confidence in the (Idelity of ih.'ir 
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men, and indignantly rejected all suspicion of their 
disaffection. 

Seeing this state of things, Sir Henry Lawrence 
vigorously applied himself to concentrate his niili- 
taiy resources. The faulty and imperfect arrangement 
of these, indeed, had struck him on his first arrival, 
and must be here described. 

The head-q^uarters of the Chief Commissioner were 
at the B/esidency, situated in the city, close to the 
river Groom tee, and about a quarter of a mile from 
the iron bridge. About the Eesidency were closely 
clustered several substantial buildings of solid masonry, 
which formed the residences and contained the offices 
of the judicial and financial commissioners, the civil 
surgeon, and others. Here also were the Treasury, 
the Hospital, and Thuggee Department Graol. A com- 
pany of Hative Infantry, weekly relieved from the 
cantonments, guarded the Eesidency and Treasury. 
The sepoys occupied a curved hue of buildings out- 
side the principal gate leading to the Eesidency, as 
well as some others close to the Treasury, to which 
the name of '‘ Bailey Guard” ivas applied. About a 
mile and a half to the eastward was placed the only 
European infiintry which we had in the Province — 
H. M.’s 3.2nd Eegt., the depot, and many women be- 
longing to which were at Cawnpoor. The men occu- 
pied a cruciform building, called the “ Ohowpeyrah 
Istubul,” as their barracks. The officers were scat- 
tered about the neighbourhood. Colonel Inglis and 
others occupied detached houses along the road lead- 
ing directly from the Ohowpeyrah Istubul towards the 
Martiniere. The rest lived stfil further from their men 
in apartments of the Chuttermunzil Palace, between 
which and the soldiers’ barracks was the strong build- 
ing, called the “ Khoorsheydmunzil,” which was the 
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mess-hoHse, wliere a few officers Diri'cily 

■nortli of fhe barraoks, and close to tlu' riv('r, stocsl an 
old tomk, where was preserved a stone bron^iit Iron) 
Mecca, supposed to bear the inipivssol th(‘ loot oi the 
Prophet. It was hence called the Kudduni Ifnsool." 
This had been repaired, and converted into a powdei'- 
magazine, and was protected by a native sc'poy gnai’d. 
In this neighbourhood were the lines ot tin' liead- 
<|uarters of the 3rd Eegt. ol Military Police, which 
furnished all the civil guards at the capitjil. I in' 
Tara Kotee, or Observatory, where now wc've conci'n- 
trated all the local courts of civil justi(!e, adjoins t h(' 
32nd mess, and was protectc'd by a; regnihir guard of 
Illative Infantry, while several Miu-opean officiiils 
the Commissionei’, Major Bank's; tin" l)i'|)n(y-(t»in- 
missioner, Mr. S. IST. Mai'tin ; the Snpci'inlcndi'nt ol 
Canals, Lieutenant J. C. Ainlei'son — ocenpicd delachcd 
residences in this locale. 

About a mile Iron) the liesidency up sti-eain thi-oiigh 
the city were the Dowlut l\ha!)a iunl Shet'sh MnhnI, 
which had belonged to a foi'iner palace ol‘ one ol’ tin' 
Eangs of Oudh, The head-<(nai'tcrs nf Brigadier! Iras , 
whocommandedthe Oudh Iri'cgnlar Boi-cc, wci'c inihe 
former. In the latter Wiis the niagi)/,ini', when' a I'on- 
siderable number of stand of arms, as well as many 
native guns belonging to tin' late 0)idh < invcrnmi'nl , 
were deposited. About two mih'S liiriln'r np si ream, 
and near the Moosa Bag'll (}ai'<U'n Palace, wci-c can- 
toned the 4th fiegt. of O. I. Infantry, c(mimandcd by 
Captain Hughes; and a mile bcyimd tln'in, again, 
were the lines of the 7th Pegt. of (). 1. Infant ly, 
temporarily commanded by Lieuh'nant 4. d’. W'aisun ; 
the officers of both corps residing in the Mtxtsa. Bagb. 

. * Ifoofe of the Prophet, 
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Sucb. was the disposition of the troops on the south 
side of the river. 

Three miles from the Residency, on the north of 
the Q-oomtee, was the old British military cantonment, 
called by the natives Muriaon. Here the officers re- 
sided, in rows of thatched bungalows, each surrounded 
by a separate enclosure, called in India “ compound,” 
while the native troops occupied rows of low thatched 
huts fronting their several parades. Between the 
native lines and the parade ground stood the bells of 
arms, each containing the arms of one company ; one 
building, larger than the rest, on the right of the 
bells of arms, being the regimental magazine. On 
the right of the entrance to the cantonment from the 
city side were the lines of the company of European 
Artillery, and also of Major Simonds’ Regular Native 
Battery and their guns. Beyond the Native Infantry 
lines were those of two newly -raised Oudh Irregular 
batteries, commanded by Lieutenants D. G. Alexander 
and Ashe. At a distance of one and a half mile far- 
ther on, and beyond the race-course, was the new 
cavalry cantonment of Moodkeepoor, where was sta- 
tioned the 7th Regt. of Light Cavahy (native). The 
whole force in the Muriaon and Moodkeepoor canton- 
ments was the following : — 

European Artillery . .1 hght horse battery. 

Regular Native Artillery 1 ditto bullock battery. 

Oudh Ii’regular Artillery 3 ditto horse batteries. 

Regular Native Cavalry . 1 regiment. 

Ditto Native Infantry . 3 regiments, viz. the 
13th, commanded by Major Bruere ; the 
48th, by Lieutenant-Colonel Palmer; and 
the 71st, by Lieutenant-Colonel Halford. 

It remains only to mention the location of the 3nd 
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Eegiment of 0. I. Cavalry, c.oinnuuulod ))y Major 
G-all, of the Madras army, '’.riiis \va.s at tlu^ Clmkk(‘r 
Eotee, or old King’s Bace-courso, on ilu' l(‘lt hank of 
the river nearly opposite to the Heeunder Ikigh, and 
about three miles from tlie !llesideney. 

This very faulty and irregular distribution of iroops 
and military stores had mainly arisen from the iuhh's- 
sities attending our first occupation of Oudh at an 
advanced period of the year 1S5(!. The hot weather 
was then rapidly setting in : there was not time to erect 
new buildings, and therefore the most suitable ones 
which were found ready to hand were approprialed io 
our severaT requirements, alt hough ol'hm ineonvc'- 
niently placed. Sir Henry Lawrence lost no lime in 
addressing himself t(j arrang(' matters s<i as to plaia- 
the British force in a more elfeit ive military posit ion. 
He moved up four of Simonds’ guns from the iMuriaon 
cantonment to the lines of 11. M .’s :12nd, and anxiously 
looked about for a place of strength in whidihe coidd 
collect together in one his scattered military st»ires. 

At this time the condition of the Province of ( hidh 
was perfectly tranquil. Ho breeze rutiled t he serenity 
of the still waters, ikhe single proclaimed robber 
who had given us any trouble, and whose previous 
deep-dyed ofiences under the native Cuvernment ha<! 
excluded him from pardon, had been destroyed. 'I’hen' 
was in Oudh no more of heavy crime than was found 
in the best-managed districts of the Hori h- Wests-rn 
Provinces. The country had been distributed into 
four divisions and twelve districts, the former pri'sidcd 
over by a Commissioner, the latter each by a 1 )epui \ - 
Commissioner. The police arrangements appeansl t(» 
give satisfaction to the people, ddu' revenue system 
certainly did so, in so far as the limitation of its 
amount is concerned. The laud revenue of the <lis- 
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tricts of two divisions, Khyrabad and Bareytcb, had 
been admirably settled by the intelligent exertions of 
the two experienced Commissioners, Messrs, (x. J. 
Christian and 0. J. Wingfield. In the two remaining 
divisions the assessment, originally fixed too high, 
had been carefnlly revised and rednced. The reduc- 
tion had been notified to the people by public procla- 
mation, which appeared on the 1st of April, and had 
given general satisfaction. 


CHAPTER, n. 


THE MONTH OP MAY.— THE PltlST APPEARANOK OF 
MUTINY. 

Mutiny of the 7th Begt. of 0. 1. Infantry.— Olijeotion tiikon hy them to 

ordinary cartridges.— Attempt to tamper with the 4Hth N. J. JliRtory 

arrangernents to quell the mutiny.— JTutiny quelled.— Court of inquiry 
held. Sir Henry Lawrence endearours to conciliate tho native, sol- 
dxery.— Attempt of emissaries from tho city to tamper ivitli tho KRti 
N, I. discoyered.— Menof tho 48tli and l.Ath N. I. rewarded at anuldi.x 
durbar.— Sir Henry’s address.— Dcmeammr of (he native idlieciv — 
Remarks by the soldiery.— Anxiety respeeti.ig (.Ju! em.duet of H,,, | 
Light Cavalry at Mcerut.—Now.s (d' the (mUxreak at .M-mml. ehes 
Lucknow.— Sir Henry disposes of the mutineer.s of the Tth f). ( 
fantry._M hat punMuneiit was awarded.-.-A .second telco,.,phie mes- 
sage received announcing the fall and mutiny of the troops at Heidi. 
Anxiety felt about tho Residency Treasury. - -Captain Haves and 

Mr. Gubbms recommend that a European guard he placed rnvr it ■ 

W f Artil- 
lery placed over the Treasury on tho Kith.- The rest of theySiid Hevt 

move to cantonments—Their position described.- European ofiieer,' 
residing near the abandoned European Hne.s leave tludr lionses.--. 
Regular payment of land reyenue. 

? 8 K 7 ^ State of tilings at tlio hog-iiiiiiiigof Mtty. 
1857. Ihe state of the soklior.s m.w luviiuK* dtiiiv 
tHe subject of more and more tni.xitd y. ( )|, < i,,. ; j j, ,'j- 

May mutiny tot appeard i„ '..r 

the 7tli 0. I. Infantry, ,st:itionc<] tii 

Captain Craydon, the Goinint.ndat.t, ha,! 

JMclc leave to the hilts, and th(> ivgiintMit wa.s ho,,.. 
porarily commanded .by Licuhn.tmt d. T. Wtiisn,, 
Ihe recruits of this regiment refused to use tlalr e;tr- 

tridges objecting that the sei)oy.s of their i,„eid 

declared that Ihe cartridges had'lHs.a, latnpe.v,! vvilh' 
n effect nothing could have been nnnv grotindlcMs 

than the objection. It wtis hlaok .•ar{, , v!um', 
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they were using, of precisely the same make and 
appearance with that wliich they had always used. 
Their officers endeavoured to persuade the men to re- 
turn to obedience, and hoped at first that they had 
succeeded. Some of the native officers promised to 
set the example next day of firing the obnoxious car- 
tridges. E’ext day, however, when the men were 
drawn out for this purpose several of the sepoys called 
out to the native officer, who was preparing to fire, 
that it was useless, for even if he used the cartridge 
they would not. Hearing this he also desisted, and 
the whole corps being manifestly in a state of mutiny, 
the fact could no longer be concealed, and came to the 
knowledge of Sir Henry Lawrence. Immediately 
Brigadier Gray received orders to parade the regiment, 
make every possible explanation, and induce the sepoys, 
if possible, to return to their duty. This was done, but 
the attempt tailed. Wlien called upon to state what 
was their objection to use the cartridge, the men re- 
plied that other regiments had taken objection to 
them and so must they. 

All attempts to restore the regiment to obedience 
having failed. Sir Henry Lawrence resolved to employ 
force against them, and to disarm them. This was the 
more necessary, for the mutineers lost no time in seek- 
ing the aid and supj)ort of the 48th H. I. in canton- 
ments. On the morning of the 1 6th they addressed a 
missive to that regiment, and sent it to one of the 
soobahdars. It was stated in the Hindoo letter that 
they had taken this step from religious considerations, 
and they called on the 48th as their “ elders” or “ su- 
periors” to support them. Fortunately no one was 
found immediately who could read the note ; and it 
fell into the hands of the young sepoy who was writer 
in the office of the Adjutant Lieutenant Smith, Per- 
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ceiving its seditious import lie told tlio socibahdar iliat 
it could not be read aloud, and then ))oiIi ])roc(H‘(lc(l io 
deliver it up to the adjutant and conimaiiding ollicor. 
It was now evidently necessary to act wilb dc'cision. 
Accordingly Sir Henry Lawrence oi-ih'rcd ibc Murojx'au 
Infantry and guns, two regiments ol' N. 1., am! the. 
7th Light Cavalry, with Gall’s Horse, to ina.r<'li upon 
the mutineers. The orders were issued late on Sun- 
day, the 10th of May, and it was not tijl ])nst nim^ 
o’clock at night that the force assembled at llu* lines 
of the mutineers. These, after ])roc('e(ling lo tlu' 
extreme of insolence, threatening their ollitaM-s wiih 
violence, and arming tlienis('lv('s, had allcrwards 
lowered their tone, when liny learned ilu> prepara- 
tions which were being made in cofn-c(! them. 

We found them drawn up by a. bright motndighl in 
line. Theguns were placed opposite to them, and ihey 
and the European Infantry were so di.sj)osed as In lie 
able to turn their fire upon the regular native reghuenf s 
should they fail in their duty. Bir Henry Lawrence wiih 
his staff occupied the space betw-eeu the guns and I he 
mutineers. Some little delay occurred whik‘ i h<' lasi- 
arrived corps were closing into their ])lac(‘. during 
which, by some mistake, one of the ai-tillery scnjeanls 
lighted a port fire. The guns were loadcxl, and stand- 
ing as we were with Sir Henry Lawrence between ihem 
and the mutineers, our posithm was jmt exactly com- 
fortable. In the uncertain light of the moon some 
mistake might have occiUTed. Certainly so thought 
the mutineers, for not many moments (‘lapsed after 
the lighting of the port fire before tlmy w(‘iv S(‘en to 
he running. Gaps first appeared lu'ri‘ and there in 
the Hne, and then the great mass of the reginu'ui, 
broke and fled. About 13t) jnen stood still. A 
squadron of the 7th Light Cavalry galloped off to 
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intercept the fugitives. Sir Henry rode up to the 
men that remained, and hade them lay down on the 
ground their muskets and accoutrements. The order 
was at once obeyed : the men laid down their pieces 
and took oft* their cross-belts, with subdued exclama- 
tions of “Jye Company ki,”'* “Jye Company Baha- 
door ki.”t They were then told to go to their lines, 
guards of the 4th 0. I. Infantry and Call’s I. 
Cavalry, both of which had behaved well, were placed : 
and the afiair was over. Before two in the morning 
the troops had returned to their several lines. During 
the next few days a court of inquiry sat to investigate 
the causes and particulars of this mutiny ; hut were 
able to discover little. The European officers indeed 
could indicate those men who took the most conspicu- 
ous part in the outbreak, and these were put in irons. 

The weather having greatly increased in heat, Sir 
Henry Lawrence now left the Residency, and removed 
to a bungalow belonging to the Chief Commissioner 
in the cooler Muriaon cantonments. 

Having thus vigorously put down the first overt 
act of mutiny. Sir Henry applied himself to con- 
ciliate the native soldiery by every means in his 
power. Instructions were addressed to the civil 
officers to give precedence of hearing to those cases in 
which a sepoy was a party, and the Chief Commis- 
sioner himself not unfrequently visited the native 
lines and hospitals, and conversed familiarly with the 
men. A few days previously a sepoy of the 13th 
H. I. had shown marked fidelity. Two natives from 
the city had gone down to cantonments, and endea- 
voured to tamper with the men of the 13th H. I. 
They recommended them to mutiny, and said that 

* “ Viet or j to the Company,” 

t “ Victory to the illustrious Company,’’ 
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tliere were those in tlio city who would rc^ward 
them weU. The sepoy ])retended to (HiiiHeni, and to 
accompany them to the city ; hut leading thcjii hy 
the house of his officer, Captain Cennon, lie made 
them prisoners, and reported tlu'ir tn'ason. It was 
resolved to reward publicly this man, and Ck' soohuh- 
dar and men of the 48th, who had sunvndeivd the 
letter addressed to the regiment by the .mutineers of 
the 7th 0. I. Infantry. A pidjlic durbar was aiaiord- 
inglyheld at the Chief Commissioner’s residenee in 
cantonments, on the 12th of May, which was attended 
by all the chief civil and miliiary offici'rs. Chairs 
were provided in tlie garden grounds for all tlu' nal ive 
officers of the troops in, cantomneids, who were ad- 
dressed by Sir Henry in a speech widl suiit'd to the 
occasion. They were remimU'd of the paternal care 
with which tho British Covernment had always 
treated them, and how cartd’ully all iuterfenmee with 
their religion had been avoided. Mussuhmin rulers 
at DehH have persecuted Hindoos, said Sir ilenrv. 
Hindoo rulers at Lahore have perst^cutei! the .Mussul- 
mans; but the British (lovc'rnnn'nt has ever extendi'd 
equal toleration to all. Ida* hisi’ory oi a hundred 
years, said he, shoidd teach them the falselaiod of tlm.so 
who would now deceive tlumi witli assertions I hat the 
Government entertained designs against, their caste. 
He pointed out the vast power of Hnghmd ; and 
lastly, appealed to them not to endamage tlie glory 
and good name borne by the Bengal army for a hun- 
dred years. Dresses of honour and ]mrses of momy 
were then bestowed upon those p(*rsons w ho had 
merited reward. After which the durbar rose, and w<' 
mixed with the native officers, forming various groups, 
and discussing the momentous evmits of ibe time. 
The bearing of these men was then decidedly favour- 
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able. Most of them eagerly declared their own 
attachment, and the part which they either had taken, 
or were willing to have taken, in the suppression of 
the recent mutiny. A number of sepoys were stand- 
ing round the space appropriated to the durbar. We 
subsequently learnt that the remarks which they 
were overheard to make, were of a different character ; 
and that they attributed the whole proceeding to our 
fears. 

During the first days of the month we had heard 
of the refusal of the 3rd Light Cavalry at Meerut to 
use the cartridges which had been served out to them 
early in the month. It was known that a reference 
was pending on the subject, and some anxiety was 
felt as to the result; when on the 13th of May, a 
message from the Lieutenant-G-overnor at Agra by 
electric telegraph, announced the fact of a serious 
mutiny having taken place. All the native regiments 
at the station were stated to have mutinied, and after 
committing incendiarism and murder, to have marched 
towards Dehli. This news was indeed appalhng. It 
was felt that a great crisis was at hand, in which the 
capital which we held was sure to be involved. Sir 
Henry’s thoughts were mainly occupied in revolving 
how best to turn to advantage the* priority of infor- 
mation which had thus been gained by aid of the tele- 
graph; how best to anticipate the ill eflect which that 
intelligence, when it became generally known, would 
have on the minds of the native soldiery. 

It appeared to him necessary at once to dispose of 
the case of the 7th 0. 1. Infantry which was on hand, 
and to reassure the minds of the majority of the 
men of the regiment, whom he had decided not to 
punish with severity. The Court of Inquiry had 
elicited little. The native officers and men appeared 
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to be too closely banded together i o aflbrd lu)]>e ol 
farther discovery. TheOhierdonunissiotier, ilH'ndure, 
disposed of it himself. The ringleaders, to the mnnher 
of aboat forty, were kept in irons, and t he rest of the 
matineer regiment was panwhsl at tlu* IMoosai l>agli 
in company with the 4th O. I. infantry, the first of 
coarse without arms ; the latter carrying their muskt'ts. 
There they were harangued by Bir Henry, who n'duccd 
all the native officers, dismissing most of them, and 
promoting a few who had behaved well. I he rest ol 
the men he pardoned, and directed that tlu'y should, 
till farther orders, do duty without arms. Thvir arms 
he promised shonld be ri'stori'd to ihmu when th<>y 
had deserved it by their good conduct.. 'Phe Mh 
0. I. Infantry were praised, and s(*\a'ral nat ive ollicers 
of that regiment were ])romoti'd. 

Sir Henry Lawrence’s mode of treating this first 
case of mutiny was, in my judgment, emhumtly judi- 
cious. To have dismissed the. private's would have 
served no good purpose. The ])artieH most to blame 
were the native officers, and these' wert' all reduced or 
dismissed, the ringleaders being lu'pt; for seven' 
punishment. 

Up to this time no change had taken place in the 
disposition of the troojis as bi'fon' described, A c<un- 
pany of sepoys still guarded the 'rn-asurv containing 
thirty lacs of rupees in spi'cie, besides a still larger 
amount of deposited Company’s paper. A second 
telegraphic message, received on the 1 1t h, had brought 
us tlie still more alarming intt'lligi'uci' of tlu' si'iziire 
of the city of Dehli, with its treasury ami magazine, 
and of the defection of all tlu' troops at tiiat station. 
We heard at the same time of the murder of several 
European officers and ladies, and that, tlu' King of 
Dehli had put himself at tlu' hea<l of t he mutiiiccrs. 
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To and to Captain Metcher Hayes, 

CJhief Oommissioner, it ap- 
peared that the time had arrived for taking effective 
measures to protect the Eesidency and the treasure at 
Lucknow. It was still entirely in the hands of the 
sepoys. The European Infantry were still in their bar- 
racks a mile and a half distant. The European ArtiUery 
were^ in cantonments. The Treasury might he plun- 
dered, and the Europeans residing about the Eesidency 
estroyed, before aid could he received from either 
quarter. After communicating our sentiments, we re- 
solved to press the subject on Sir Henry Lawrence, 
and, accordingly, on the 15th of May, we earnestly 
ui^d upon him the necessity of moving up a party 
ot Europeans and artillery to the Eesidency. To this 
measure we found Sir Henry Lawrence much opposed. 
It would, he thought, alarm the sepoys, and proyoke 
the (Leaded outbreak. He clung still to the hope of 
conciliating them, and urged the necessity of treatino- 
them with confidence. After much anxious debate 
however, he partly yielded his assent, and I receive(l 
his authority to address Colonel Inglis, to inquire 
whether the Colonel had any objection to detach a 
party of the 32nd Eegt. to the Eesidency. Colonel 
Inghs’s reply disclaimed any objection, provided 
that the detachment were not less than 100 men. 
ATothing, however, was effected on that day. 

Hext morning the question was again discussed at 
my house by Sir Henry with Brigadier Handscomb, 
with whom the chief military command then lay. It 
was admitted that it was necessary to adopt some 
precautionary measures to secure the Eesidency and 
Treasury ; and also to protect the European officers 
in cantonments, whose only defence from the native 
troops, by whom they were surrounded, was a weak 
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company of European Artillery. Finally, it was deci- 
ded that a party of European InCantry and wane giniK, 
with the women and sick of the .‘Winl Khonld he 

brought up to the Residency, and ilnit ihe reslol'llie 
regiment should be moved down undt'r canvas to the 
Muriaon cantonment. This consultation was luhl on 
Saturday the 16th of May ; the move was li.K(Hl for 
Monday the 18th. Meanwhile prejiaratiou was to be 
made, and T was charged with clearing tlu; Residency 
buildings for the reception of the troops. Tdie latter 
measure was immediately comnumciHl. The furniture 
of the many rooms of the Residency was colletdisl 
together into a few, and the <leiached building, 
termed the Banqueting Hall, which was occupied by 
the clerks’ establishment and Ih'cords ol' ilu' (d>iel‘ 
Commissioner’s Office, was innptii'd : the r(*c,ords, 
being removed to the lutildings which formed Ihe 
Offices of the Judicial and Financial Oommissiomu’s. 

I had strongly opposed the delay of two days in 
moving the troops, which, had been, rc'solvt'd on ; ami 
now, while superintending those arranginneids, my 
opinion of the inexpediency ol’ the dtday was con- 
firmed. The Treasury lay din'd ly adjuining and 
below the Banqueting Hall, and it was imjsissihlo lo 
conceal from the sepoy guard the pre]taraiions which 
were being made. They saw the building imme- 
diately above them being cleared out, and il. svas well 
known that this, was being done to admit Fnropean 
soldiers. ISTo words could have evidenced <iur dis- 
trust of themselves more clearly tlum. these a(‘ts. 
What was there to prevent them, s<.i S(,iou as it was 
known that the Europeans would noi, move till tlie 
Monday, from rising during the two nights and tlu; 
Sunday which would intervene, and making the ’krt'a- 
sury their own ? The danger seemed imminent. If 
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the Treasiiry were lost, what chance of snccessful 
resistance should we have? I despatched, therefore, 
a horseman to Sir Henry Lawrence in cantonments, 
with a note urging these considerations, and entreat- 
ing that the Eesidency might he occupied by the 
Europeans before night. My messenger returned 
with a few hurried lines from Sir Henry, authorizing 
me to order up a party of Europeans without delay. 
This was forwarded at once to Colonel Inghs. Be- 
fore nightfall on that day 120 Europeans of the 32nd 
Eegt., under Captain Lowe, with the women and 
sick, and four guns of Simonds’ Battery, marched 
into the Eesidency enclosure, and the Treasury was 
safe. 

The women were placed in the tykhana or under- 
ground story of the Eesidency, the sick in the 
Banqueting Hall, and the men were distributed 
partly in the lowest story of the Eesidency and in 
the Banqueting Hall, from the plateau of which they 
looked down directly on the heads of the sepoy 
guards below. 

On the next morning, Sunday, the rest of the 
regiment marched down to the cantonment, and 
there encamped. The terrific heat of the weather, 
however, told severely upon the men, as had been 
feared. And after a few days the officers of the 13th 
H. I. surrendered their mess-house for the use of the 
Europeans, and some other buildings having been 
obtained close by, the whole were ere long placed 
under shelter. The position of the Europeans was 
close to that of the European battery, at the right 
entrance or city side of the cantonments. 

The withdrawal of the Emopean force from the 
Chowpeyrah barracks rendered the whole of that 
vicinity insecure. Accordingly, the Commissioner of 

c 2 ^ 
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Lucknow, Major Banks, wko occupied an exposed 
binldiiig OB tlie Mkooslia Eoad; abandoiied it, and 
removed witk Ms family to my house. Mr. S. N. 
Martin, the Deputy-Commissioner of Lucknow, also 
removed Ms family from the house wMeh he occupied 
in the same cpiarter, and obtained shelter for them in 
the Eesidency. The ladies of the 32nd Eegt. were 

Mndly received by Sir Henry Lawrence in his canton- 
ment residence. 

On the 1st of May, the first of the summer instal- 
ments of Land Eevenue fell due in the Province. The 
payment of this tax is as good a test as can be selected 
of the feelmg as well as of the condition of the people. 
Ho difficulty was experienced in the collection. Ho 
measures of duresse were found necessary . The revenue 
flowed in with the greatest regularity, and all the 
district treasuries were soon full. 


OHAPTEB III. 


MAY 17.— MUCHEE BHOWUN. 

Sir Hcnrj LawreHce, casting about for a place of strength, fixes on the 
Muchee Bhowun.— Occupied and garrisoned, and repairs begun on the 
17th May.' — Muchee Bhowun described,'— Military stores remoYed 
into it.— Adjacent buildings remoTed.— Mr. Gubbins begins fortifying 
his own house.— Objections made to remoYe adjacent buildings.— 
Pescription of Mr. Gubbins’ compound, or enclosure.— Sir Henry Law- 
rence invested with full military powers, as Brigadier-General. — ^Ac- 
counts received by the telegraph, which passed through Mr. Gubbins’ 
hands, from Mr. Colvin at Agra, from Sir Hugh Wheeler at Cawm- 
poor.— Petachment of Europeans sent to aid Sir Hugh Wheeler at 
Oawnpoor, accompanied by Captain Eletcher Hayes.— Expedition up 
the Grand Trunk Road projected and undertaken by Hayes.— Mutiny 
of the cavalry with Hayes.— Murder of Mr. R. Eayrer, Hayes, and Lieu- 
tenant Barbor.' — Carey’s escape. — Faithful conduct of the Seikh Haib 
RisaldarSheyresingh.' — ^Yisit paid to Lucknow by the Hana of Bithoor in 
April.— Suspicions regarding it— Communicated to Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
but disregarded.— Alarm communicated from Cawnpoor on the occasion 
of the Eed.— Precautions taken. — Symptoms of ill-feeling among the 
native soldiery. — ^Incendiarism. — Lines of the 13th and 48th Regts. of 
H. I. burned down. — Placards.— Ladies removed from the cantonment 
on the 26fcli Ma}^— Located in various houses at the Residency.— Sir 
Henry Lawrence calls for written opinions on the proposal for increas- 
ing the pay of the sepoy s of the line.— Majority opposed to the measure. 
—Abandoned in consequence.— Continued ill reports by telegraph 
from Agra. — Mr. Colvin requests aid of a party of Irregular Horse.— 
Peparture of Gall’s expedition intended to move up the Grand Trunk 
Road.— Symptoms of mutiny among the infantry of Gall’s force at 
Cawnpoor.' — Its return.' — Captain H. Forbes’ escape. — ^Alarms at Alla- 
habad.— Captain Hardinge, with a wing of his regiment, deputed 
there.-Oontinued tranquillity in Oudh.— Incipient symptoms of dis- 
turbance in the Province, on the part of some of the talooqdars. — The 
same shown by the zemindars ofMulheabad.— Captain Weston deputed 
to coerce them.— Major Burmester’s movable column, accompanied by 
Major Marriott and Lieutenant Hutchinson, sent towards Futtebgurh. 
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—Mutinies on the -way.— Buimester, ^heeler’s in- 

Staples slain-Captain ^^JJenSout L^Besidency.-^^^^^ 

trenchnient.--Begimmgof general of the 

troops moved «P r^ff Lj^ Puriabad fails.--InteTC 

aistricls.-Attempt to hrmg ^ity this time descnbed. 

Mr. Quhhins with native _4py of Mr. Colvin’s proclamation 

-Sir Henry Lawrence i^eta Jf^g^es a similar one in Oudh.-- 

reaches ^^^^Govemor-General.-Also from Sir Hugh 

Telegraphic message from the (govern j^ie^tenant-Govemor.- 

WheTler on the 26th May^®d Har- 

Disannament of sepoys _ Cavalry at the capital.— -Su 

. a»g. »i™ ™ 1 h«ait M.- 

Henry Lawrence’s untiring exeriiouB. 

v"! and Bhowui. had 

position and the montli, and he 

attracted ^ Engineer, Major Anderson, 

ftftoJbmt of patLg the plaee into an 
as to the po y Major Anderson did 

^"tSperiodwhi^ “S“w 

nnd the project had been deferred. Now, howcvti, 
Sh HemywBolTredtopnt it into execubon On the 
17 th of iy. he aheoted that the lepaun of this post 

«rimi diately he commenced nndex the s..p«- 
ntendence of Lieutenant 11. Innes of the Lnsmia.m; 
Ja a garrison, Em-opoan and ” 

it undo? command of Major Erancis, of the f Jth N. 1. 
L™. dcscriotion of this post is required. 

Proceeding on the main road, leading ixom tlie he- 
sidency towards the Dowlutkhana and Hoseyiuibad, 
UP and parallel to the stream of the Groomtee, }(.)ii pass 

u^der the waUs of the Muchee Bhowun, which hum 
Zb and some other positions on the river has an 
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imposing appearance. It comprised tliree plateaus, of 
wMcli tlie lowest was little aboTe tlie level of tbe road, 
and tbe Mghest towered above the neigbbouriag 
buildings. The high road skirted the whole length of 
the position, and followed the level of the ground, 
which rose naturally from the lowest eastern plateau 
to that of the highest on the west side. Trom the 
road, on that, i.e. the west extreme of the position, 
a short but steep ascent led to the main gateway. 
The highest plateau was covered with the “bhowuns” 
or pavilions originally built by the Sheiks of Luck- 
now, which were in a very dilapidated condition, 
and contained the modern residence of one of the ex- 
King’s brothers, Kewaub Yuheea ali Khan. Gn the 
second plateau stood a handsome baradurree,* and 
a few smaller buildings. The lower plateau was an 
open square, surrounded by low ranges of masonry 
sheds. There was no gate leading directly from the 
outside into the second plateau ; but two opened into 
the lower, one at the east end, the second from the 
main road on the north side. There was no appear- 
ance of military defence in the character of the budd- 
ings, except in the liigh and buttressed wall, which 
rose from the main road to the bhowuns of the highest 
plateau. 

When the Sheiks held Lucknow in times long 
gone by, it had been their stronghold, but for many 
years under the Oudh dynasty it had been used as 
a receptacle of stores, old tents, &c. On the south 
side the ground was of the same level as that on 
which the Muchee Bhowrm was built, and was thickly 
covered with native buildings, which extended up to 
the walls of the place itself, and overlooked completely 
* Open arc9»ded payilion. 
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tlie second and lower plateaus. From tlic upper 
plateau of tlie Mucliee Bliowun, tlie stone bridge over 
the Groomtee was completely commanded. The build- 
ings it contained, when all put into repair, might accom- 
modate at most about 350 Europeans and the same 
number of natives. So soon as it was determined to con- 
vert this into a place of strength. Lieutenant Thomas, 
of the Madras Artillery, was directed to remove into 
it the magazine and stores from the Sheesh Muhul 
near the Dowlutkhana ; and the civil authorities re- 
ceived orders to value and pull down the adjacent 
buildings on the north and east; those on the south 
were too extensive to be interfered with. Some 
days later, the gunpowder was removed from tlie 
Kudduin Eusool Tomb, and placed in the MucIk'o 
Bhowun. The O. I. Light Horse Battery, com- 
manded by Lieutenant I). C. Alexander, was also 
removed from the Muriaon cantonment, and added 
to the garrison. 

About this time I commenced fortifying my own 
house. It comprised two stories, and was solidly 
built of masonry, and stood in a pretty gardcui of no 
great extent. Being exposed on three sides to the 
city, it appeared to me not unlikely that it would 
be one of the first points attacked in case of an in- 
surrection of the city people, against Avhich it was 
necessary at once to make provision. The roof was 
flat, and a narrow spiral staircase led to it from the 
ground-floor, the entrance to which could easily lie 
defended. I accordingly proposed, in case of alarm, 
to take refuge on the roof, and there to defend our- 
selves. For this purpose masonry parapets, pierced 
with loopholes, were erected all around the roof, and 
the verandahs and doorways of the lower story' were 
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similarly protected witli walls of masonry: and strong 
doors, cased with, sheet iron on the outside, were fixed 
upon the entrances on the ground-floor. 

The compound or enclosure in which the house 
stood presented a surface of some unevenness, for it 
sloped from the house down to the enclosing wall on 
the south. On that side the ground inside was low ; 
considerably lower, indeed, than the level of the lane 
outside, which separated the compound from the 
Goindah Lines. 

There were two porticos, one on the west, the prin- 
cipal one on the south side. The latter was overhung 
by a magniflcent forest tree, which rose high above 
the upper stoiy of the house, afibrding a grateful 
shade. It was a beautiful tree. The native name I 
have forgotten, but it is of a kind peculiar to Oudh : 
at least I have never seen one out of the Province. 
In the spring it was covered with large bunches of 
pale yellow blossom, together with which a few leaves 
appeared. The blossom presently withered, and the 
tree was by that time covered with a gorgeous 
lurniture of pendant leaves. 

It was on the south side, as will be seen, that we 
became during the siege most exposed to the enemy’s 
artillery. One gun alone used generally to salute us 
with seyen or eight shots at daybreak. We called 
it the Lane Gun. The trunk and massive branches 
of the tree I have spoken of were interposed between 
the house and the fire of this gun : and many a round 
shot have they intercepted. Gradually the boughs 
were shot away, till at length little but the stem and 
a few main branches remained, which are shown in 
the illustration by the pencil of Colonel Eyre. The 
Seikh Eisaldar Sheyresingh, on the occasion of one of 
them being cut away, and falling with a crash near 
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US, once wittily remarked to me that the tree had 
done its duty weE : or, as he expressed it, “ it has 
weh repaid' aU ‘the Company’s salt.”’ Poor tree! 
its roots were in the ground; and from its battered 
trunk leaves and blossom have doubtless once more 
sprung, and it is now green again amidst that scene 

of ruin ! ^ . 

On the north side, the houses of the city 
g,ppxoached so closely that a narrow lane only 
separated my house from them. I was anxious that 
they should be removed ; but at the time I could not 
effect it. Major Anderson, the Chief Engineer, could 
not at this period realize the possibility of our houses 
being seriously assaulted. Indeed, he thought tliat 
if they were attacked, it would be found snihcient to 
have demolished the upper parapet wall, and upper 
floors of the houses which threatened us. Bir IPuny 
Lawrence, on the other hand, shrunk from the idea of 
doing needless injury to any one, and the buildings 
remained. 

Along part of the west and south sides, my 

compound was bounded by a line of out-offices, 
stables, and servants’ houses. These were of masonry, 
and had flat roofs. Along these also I erected 
parapet walls pierced with loopholes. For about 
100 yards on the south front a low and weak brick 
wall bounded the compound; and as the ground 
outside was much higher than the garden within, 
any one standing outside overlooked the wall, and 
completely commanded the enclosure. This wall 
carried you on to a high square flat-roofed building, 
which was untenanted, and belonged to a native who 
was absent from Lucknow. I now took possession 
of it; caused ladders to be made for reaching the 
roof^ and erected a parapet wall around it, It sub- 
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sequently received the name of Grant’s Bastion, from 
being usually the post of an officer of that name, 
who was killed during the siege. 

At this time I was the only one who seriously 
contemplated the possible attack of the Residency ; 
and my preparations were not carried on without 
provoking the mirth of some of my neighbours. 

Until the middle of May, the chief mihtary 
authority in Oudh was vested in Brigadier Hands- 
comb, who commanded the regular troops in the 
Province, and resided in the Muriaon cantonment. 
He was subordinate to the Major-General command- 
ing the Division at Cawnpoor, Sir Hugh Massey 
Wheeler. After the suppression of the mutiny of 
the 7th 0. 1. Infantry, Sir Henry Lawrence applied to 
Government to be invested with full mihtary powers. 
This was immediately acceded to, and the rank of 
Brigadier-General was conferred upon him ; in virtue 
of which, about the 20th of May, he assumed com- 
mand of aU the British troops in Oudh. 

• The telegraph was at this time very busy, and 
messages were constantly passing and repassmg 
between Sir Henry Lawrence and the Lieutenant- 
Governor H, W. Provinces at Agra, and Sir Hugh 
Wheeler commanding at Cawnpoor. The telegraph 
office was at the Residency, and Sir Henry resided 
three miles off, in cantonments : all messages there- 
fore, to and fro, were made to pass through me. 
I received them, and after perusal forwarded them by 
a horseman to cantonments. The accounts received 
from Mr. Colvin at Agra were unfavourable. 
Booltmdshuhur had been abandoned. At Alhgurh 
the 9th H. I. had mutinied ; the civil authorities had 
fled from that station, and from the adjoining one of 
Eytah, situate on the Grand Trunk Road, The 
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Groojurs had broken out into erery excess of violence 
and plunder, and the people had thrown olF all 
restraint of civil authority. In Mr. Colvin’s words, 
the districts were disorganized ; and he requested 
Sir Henry, if he could spare it, to assist him with 
a party of Irregular Horse to protect the Trunk 
Eoad, and to restore the disturbed districts to order. 
Hot much more favourable were the messages from 
Sir Hugh Wheeler. The 3nd Light Cavalry, he in- 
formed us, were disaffected, but he hoped that the 

H. I. Regts. would remain firm. 

At midnight of the 20th — 21st of May, I was 
aroused by Sir Henry Lawrence, who had received an 
urgent application for aid from Cavvn])()or. It was 
resolved to despatch immediately a party of Kuro- 
peans and of Irregular Cavalry to aid Ccnoral 
Wheeler. AH the post carriages were accordingly 
collected ; and by great exertion, fifty men of the 
32nd Eegt. under Captain Lowe were put into the 
carriages, and sent oft* at an early hour of the 2 1st. 
They were accompanied by a squadron of Call’s 

I. Cavalry and a second of Daly’s Cavalry, under 
command of Lieutenant Barbor : and the brother of 
the Eesidency Surgeon, Mr. E. Fayrer, volunteen'd 
to accompany him. The party was also accompani('(l 
by Captain Fletcher Hayes, Military Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner, who went by Sir Henry Law- 
rence’s desire to communicate personally with Sir 
Hugh Wheeler. Hayes was to have returned alter 
staying a day ; but Sir Hugh Wheeler detained him 
for further communication. Finding that the cavalry 
was not wanted by the General at Cawnpoor, and 
knowing how much aid of that description was wanted 
along the Trunk Eoad, Hayes projected an expedition 
up the road with his cavalry, and telegraphed to 
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Lucknow for permission. Sir Henry Lawrence 
accorded Ms sanction in reply, and Hayes maxcked 
from Cawnpoor on tire 27tli May witli tke Irregular 
Cavalry, commanded by Lieutenant Barbor, with 
Mr. Fayrer. They were joined by Lieutenant T. 
Carey, of the 17th IsT. I., who was proceeding to the 
north-west. Q-allant fellow as he was, Hayes burned 
to achieve some distinguished service, and but for the 
unlooked-for treachery of Ms men would, I have no 
doubt, have succeeded in so doing. The last letter 
which I received from him was dated the 30th of May 
from Mynpoory, and well expressed the noble spirit 
which animated him. He thought that too much 
alarm was generally shown by Europeans, and was 
persuaded that a bold front and daring would best 
assist the cause of order. He instanced his own 
unmolested march from Cawnpoor, along a Hne of 
road supposed then to be impassable ,■ and informed 
me of his intention of pushing up the road as far 
as Eytah, and reducing to obedience, if possible, the 
rebellious Eaja of that place. Alas ! poor fellow, it 
was ordered otherwise. 

On the morning of the 1st of June, Hayes 
and Lieutenant Carey left Mynpoory to rejoin the 
detachment, which was marching up the Trunk 
Eoad. Before starting Hayes had been warned 
that treachery was intended ; but he did not credit 
the informant. He reached the detachment at 
Kerowlee, just as the treachery had broken out into 
action. Young Eayrer, wMle in the act of drink- 
ing water at a well, was cut down by one of the 
troopers with a sword blow on the neck. One of the 
native officers rode up, and warned Hayes and Carey 
of their danger, and they at once turned their horses 
and fled, Hayes was a bad rider, and his horse was 
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He wae s»n overia^. " 

Carey, an pursued him for several 

distanced his -n^ The commander 
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of the party, . ^e direction 

taJdng place, guard of his own 
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* Native captaia of a squadron. 

t Native lieutenant of a troop. 
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room, for whom chairs were demanded. One of these 
men was his notorious agent AzimooUa. 

"Writing from recollection, I should give the follow- 
ing description of the man. He appeared to he of 
middle age and height, and, as Hindoos of rank 
generally are in India, corpulent. Malrrattas of pure 
descent are usually fair in complexion. But the 
Hana is darker than they generally are. His features 
coarse, and the whole expression of his countenance 
unpleasant. Its chief characteristics being arrogance 
and an ill-concealed dislike. I was not surprised at 
observing it, for I was aware that the Hana had 
recently failed in obtaining a continuance to himself 
of the pension granted by the Grovernment to his 
adopted father, the late ex-Peyshwah Bajeerao. The 
ex-Peyshwah himself was known to have cherished 
an inveterate hatred to the British : and was believed 
for many years before his death, to have been hoarding 
up large treasure, the accumulation of his stipend ; in 
order to use it against ourselves if the opportunity 
should offer. The stipend was a very large one, being 
nine lacs of rupees per annum. Of this Bajeerao put 
away large hoards in silver coin, which were deposited 
in vaulted treasure chambers below his palace at 
Bithoor. I remembered that twelve or more years 
before, these had been broken into by Dacoits from 
Oudh, who carried away an immense booty, and who 
were traced to the Eiver Grhaut, where they had re- 
embarked, by the clue of the silver pieces which they 
had dropped in their flight. The proper name of the 
Nana is Doondoo Punt. During the lifetime of 
Bajeerao he never w’-as known to leave Bithoor, even 
to visit the neighbouring station of Cawnpoor, and 
never courted English society. At the death of the 
ex-Peyshwah, the appointment of a British Com- 
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missioner resident at Bithoor ceased, and the honse 
■which he had ■ased to occupy there 'was sold. Doon- 
doo Punt bought it, and used to permit its occupation 
for a fe'w days by parties who desired a short change 
from the station of Oa'wnpoor. Some civilities were 
interchanged between the host and his guests, which 
led to the establishment of a limited though friendly 
intercourse between the hfana and the resident Euro- 
pean community. 

TTis younger brother was more pleasing in appear- 
ance and demeanour. The JSFana was introduced by 
me to Sir Henry Lawrence ; who received him kindly, 
and ordered the authorities of the city to show him 
every attention. I subsequently met him parading 
through Lucknow, with a retinue more than usually 
large. He had promised before leaving Lucknow, to 
make his final call on the Wednesday. On the Mon- 
day, we received a message from him that urgent 
business required his attendance at Cawnpoor, and he 
left Lucknow accordingly. At the time his conduct 
attracted little attention : but it was otherwise when 
affairs had assumed the aspect which they did at 
Gawnpoor, by the 20th of May. His demeanour at 
Lucknow, and sudden departure to Cawnpoor, ap- 
peared exceedingly suspicious; and I brought it to 
the notice of Sir Henry Lawrence. The Chief Com- 
missioner concurred in my suspicions, and by his au- 
thority I addressed Sir Hugh Wheeler, cautioning him 
against the Hana, and stating Sir Henry’s belief that 
he was not to be depended on. The warning was 
unhappily disregarded: and on the 22nd of May a 
message was received, stating that “ two guns and 
three hundred men, cavalry and infantry, furnished 
by the Maharaja of Bithoor, came in this morning.” 

The Mahomedan festival of the Eed fell on the 
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24tlT. of May, and considerable apprehension was felt 
of an outbreak on that day. At eleven o’clock on 
the nigbt of tlie 23rd, a telegraphic message arrived 
from Greneral 'Wlieeler, stating that “it is almost 
certain that the troops will rise to-night.” Accord- 
ingly, the inmates of my house passed the night on 
the roof, whither our arms were conveyed, and we 
listened for sounds of artillery from the direction of 
Cawnpoor. ISTothing, however, occurred ; and the 
Eed passed off without any disturbance. Still the 
telegraphic messages, which came twice and often 
three times a day, showed that the rising of the 
troops was hourly apprehended. They had arranged 
a place of rendezvous, the church, at Cawnpoor, in 
which the ladies took refuge at night; and those of 
Sir Hugh Wheeler’s family went mto it on the night 
of the 23rd. , 

Up to the 25th no further overt act of mutiny 
had been committed by the sepoys at Lucknow'. 
But there were abundant symptoms of ill-feeling, 
leading to the belief that it could not be long delayed. 
Incendiarism had everywhere marked the first move- 
ments of the mutineers at other stations, and from 
the beginning of the month this had shown itself at 
Lucknow. Attempts were made to fire several bun- 
galows by shooting arrows at the thatch wrapped 
with burning tow. But these had failed. The lines 
of tw^o regiments, the 13th H. I. and the 48th H. I., 
had been burnt down. And it was clear that the fires 
were not accidental. Incendiary placards, calling 
upon all true Hindoos and Mussulmans to rise and 
exterminate the “ Peringhees,” w'ere posted up at night 
in several places. Reports that the 71st Regt. was in 
actual mutiny had more than once got about, and 
on one occasion Sir Henry Lawrence and the military 
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staff had Tieen caUed down to tlie lines in the middle 
of the day hy an alarm of the kmd. It was helieyed 
that a rise of the troops at Cawnpoor would he im- 
mediately foUowed hy one at Lucknow _ It was 

therefore, thought necessary that the laches should 
leave cantonments, and take shelter in the 
and adiacent houses. Accordingly, on the 2eth, they 
all came up, and in the midst of much confusion and 
alarm, were accommodated in the Eesidency , and in the 
houses of Dr. Layrer, and the Judicial Commissioner, 
Mr Ommanney. My house was filled; Mrs. Goupei, 

Mrs. Inglis, Mrs. Hayes, Mrs. Brydon, besides the 

former inmates, having found refuge with us. 

Sir Hemy Lawrence still clung to the hope oi 
averting the tlu’eateiiing storm hy conciliation, and 
thought that the offer of increased pay might yet 
enlist the native soldiery on our side. On the morn- 
ing of the same day on which the ladies came up, 

I was instructed to summon a numher of oflicers 
named, who were most in Sir Henry Lawrence s 
confidence, including Major Banks, Mr. Ommanney, 
Captain Carnegie, and others, and require froin them 
written answers to two proposals. The first ol these 
was, to increase materially the pay of the rcgulai 
native troops of the line ; and the second, to laisc 
the pay of the Irregulars and Oudh local regiments 
to an equality with that of the line. In laying 
these proposals before us, Sir Henry observed, that he 
was aware that the adoption of this measure on his 
part would necessitate its extension hy the (Jovern- 
ment of India to the whole regular army; but he 
thought that the smaller numher of native regiments, 
which would hereafter he employed, would more than 
counterbalance the increase of the rate of pay. 

We were all agreed that the pay of the Oudh 
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Irregulars slioxild be raised. They performed tlie 
same duties as the regiments of the line, had hitherto 
generally evinced a better spirit, and it had been 
the general opinion that their scale of pay had 
originally been fixed too low. This measure was 
accordingly adopted by the Chief Commissioner, and 
orders were issued notifying the same. The first 
proposal to raise the pay of the Eegulars found no 
seconder but in the Secretary, Mr. Couper. It was 
the general opinion, that the ofier to increase the fixed 
pay of the native army, which had been so long 
established, would be attributed to fear, and would 
fail of the object desired. Sir Henry Lawrence 
probably came to the same conclusion, for the idea 
was abandoned. 

There was, among thinking men in the garrison at 
this time, a growing opinion that the time when a 
conciliatory policy might have proved successful had 
gone by. It had manifestly failed. And now all fur- 
ther concessions to the native soldiery were viewed by 
themselves as nothing more than so many fresh signs 
indicating our sense of our own weakness, and of their 
strength. Public feehng found expression in attaching 
to the mutineer sepoys the ironical terms of “babes” 
and “ darlings which came into such general vogue 
in common conversation, that I have heard Sir Henry 
Lawrence himself make use of them with a smile. 
Indeed, in my garrison tliis appellation was throughout 
the siege more used than any other. By the natives 
themselves, the rebels, including mutineer sepoys, and 
all others who had joined them, were designated by 
the general name of “ budmash,” or bad characters. 

The Lieutenant-G-ovemor’s messages from Agra 
continued to tell of little but the delay in the ad- 
vance of the Oommander-in-Ohief upon Dehli, and 
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of the disorganized condition of the distritjts ol, tlie 
Dooah, which latter state of things hcgan serionsly to 
affect the feeling of the people of onr Oudh districts, 
bordering on the Granges. Oxir Ixordcr inagistratr's 
also reported that the utmost disorder prevailed on tlu^ 
other side of the river, and that its coxvfjanunating 
effect was already felt among their villages. Bir Henry 
Lawrence accordingly resolved on sending a force ol 
artillery, cavalry, and infantry, up the Grand Trunk 
Road to assist in restoring order. On the 26th of May, 
consequently, a force marched for Cawmpoor, under 
command of Major Gall. It consisted ot a squadron 
of Gall’s Irreguiar Cavalry, under his own command, 
assisted hy a volunteer, Mr. Macrae ; four conq)anies of 
the 4th 0. 1. Infantry, under Captain Huglu'S, to which 
was added one company of the 1st 0. I. Infantry; 
and two light-horse battery guns, under Liicutcmant 
Ashe. The force encamped at ChiUanwa, eight miles 
from Lucknow, on that day. About noon I received 
an order from Sir Henry to despatch a messenger to 
countermand Major Gall’s advance. This w'as done.', 
but the horseman brought back an earnest entreaty 
from Major Gall to be allowed to go on. All the 
men were described as being in the highest spirits. 
The commander’s request was supported by myscdl'. 
The force had moved out ; its recall would be attributed 
to alarm : it might at all events march on to Cawnpoor. 
Sir Henry Lawrence acquiesced in the representation 
made, and I carried his order to advance to the camj) 
that evening. It was received by all the European 
officers. Major Gall and Mr. Macrae, Lieut. Ashe, Ca])- 
tain Hughes, Lieutenant Soppit, and Dr. Partridge, 
with loud cheers, and in twenty minutes the foixa^ 
was on the march. It was not destined to accomplish 
any tiling. On reaching Cawnpoor, the company of 
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ilie 1st 0. 1. Infantry demurred to proceeding further. 
The whole infantry, therefore, all hut forty men, were 
sent hack across the river to Onao. And the cavalry 
and artillery made one march up the Trunk Eoad ; 
when they fortunately received intelligence from 
Mynpoorie, of the disaster which had befallen Hayes’ 
party, and returned. Gleneral Wheeler, being short 
of artillery, retained Lieutenant Ashe, with his guns, 
at Cawnpoor. Major GaU, Captain Hughes, and the 
other officers, with the cavalry and infantry, returned 
to Lucknow. Captain H. Forbes, acting-commandant 
of Daly’s Horse, had at the same time a narrow 
escape. He had proceeded to Cawnpoor, in order to 
overtake and take command of the squadron of his 
regiment on duty with Captain Hayes, and was 
travelling up the Trunk Eoad, in advance of Gall’s 
party, in a post-carriage. He was fortunately seen 
and stopped by the Seikh Haib Eisaldar Sheyresingh, 
who was returning from the scene of Hayes’ disaster, 
just in time to save him from destruction ; for a 
few miles only in advance, the road was covered with 
mutineers, horse and foot, from whom escape would 
have been impossible. 

Lieut. Ashe, having been thus detained by Sir Hugh 
Wlieeler, joined the ill-fated garrison at Cawnpoor. 
His native gunners were not allowed to enter the in- 
trenchment, and necessarily deserted. His guns were 
of much service in furthering the defence, so long 
and so marvellously maintained by our devoted coun- 
trymen ; and Ashe himself was conspicuous for his 
daring gallantry, and fearless exposure of himself 
He survived the siege, only to fall a victim to the 
murderous fire so treacherously opened by the mis- 
creant Hana upon the boats in which the garrison 
had embarked. 
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About this time tlie conduct of tlie troops at 
Allahabad had caused great uneasiness there, wliicli 
was communicated by the magistrate, Mr. Court, to 
Sir Henry Lawrence. The importance of preserving 
that fortress and magazine was so gri^at, iiiat tb<' 
Chief Commissioner directed Ca])tain Hardingo to 
send a wing of his regiment, the 3rd O. 1. Cavalry, 
cantoned at Purtabgurh, to Allahabad. Tliis was 
done. Hardinge’s men behaved well; and for some 
days kept in check the mutinous 6th Hegt. of H. 1. 

25th of May. — ^IJp to this time, despite tlie disoi- 
ganized condition of the north-western districts, no 
overt act of lawlessness and insurrection had manil'ested 
itself in Oude. How, however, some of f lu' disa(fect(!d 
began to manifest their ill-feeling. Honu^ of tlu; worst- 
disposed talooqdars began to repossess tlicm.stlves oi' 
the villages which they had lost, and especially the 
Zemindars of Mulheeabad and its neighbourhood, dis- 
tant about eighteen miles west of Lucknow, manifested 
marked disaffection. They are descendants of Aifedi'cs, 
originally from the Khybur mountains, greedy, poor, 
and idle. They began assembling in their villages, 
and threatened the local treasury at Mulheeabad. 
To repress them, Captahi Weston, with a jiarty of 
military police, was detached, with apparent good 
effect. 

Sir Henry Lawrence now thought that a demon- 
stration by a small military force moving through the 
country on our Granges border might be useful, and as 
Major Marriott, pension-paymaster at Lucknow, was 
required to repair to Futtehgurh to disburse the mili- 
tary pensions there, it was resolved that a force should 
accompany him. The Light and Eifle Companies of 
the 48th HI., under Major Burmester and Lieutenant 
Farquliarson, with a squadron of the 7th Light Cavalry, 
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under Captain Staples, witli two snl)alterns,Lientenants 
Boulton and JTorman Martin, were accordingly or- 
dered out, and marched from the capital on the 28th 
of May. The force was accompanied by Major Mar- 
riott and hy Lieutenant Hutchinson, Engineers, in a po- 
litical capacity, with Lieutenant Tulloh as his assistant, 
—and the last-named three officers had a special guard 
of twenty Seikh Irregular Horse. For the first few days, 
the sepoys and Eegular Cavalry behaved well. When, 
however, the detachment neared the station of MuUaon, 
tidings of the mutiny at Lucknow reached the men, 
who soon became insubordinate. They refused to 
proceed on the road towards Euttehgurh, and took that 
leading to the Mehndeeghat Ferry over the G-anges, 
which is on the direct line towards Delili, taking their 
officers along with them. Arrived at the ghaut, an 
efibrt was made to stay them, and with success. The 
men agreed to cross the river, and march not to Dehli, 
hut to Cawnpoor, and thence return to Lucknow. 
About fifty of the worst of them broke away, and 
started for Dehli. The force was about to cross on 
the following day, when news of the Cawnpoor mutiny 
came in, and then aU order was at an end. The whole 
of the men revolted. Lieutenants Hutchinson and 
Tulloh, with Major Marriott, mthdrew under the pro- 
tection of their twenty Seikhs, who remained staunch, 
after advising the other officers to come with them. 
But their advice was declined. Major Burmester and 
Captain Staples still hoped that their men might be 
reclaimed to obedience, and resolved to* accompany 
them. The subalterns, of course, remained with their 
commanders. 

That this conduct was mainly dictated by that 
blind and unwise confidence in the attachment of 
the native soldiers, wliich has cost the life of so 
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many a brave officer, is no doubt true. Still it 
is impossible not to admire tlie devotion of the 
soldiers wbo thus put their lives to peril. Alas ! none 
of these brave men survived. The mutiiua^rs mandied 
to Chobeypoor, which is within twelve miles oJ Cawn- 
poor, and there made overtures to the Nana. 1 laving 
arranged the terms for entering his service, they set 
about the destruction of their officers. These were 
seated outside their tents in the afternoon, when a 
party of the riflemen of the 48th and of the troopers 
approached and fired a volley into them. Burmester, 
Barquharson, and Norman Martin, fell slain. Boulton 
seized his horse, assisted his wounded commander. 
Staples, to mount behind him, and galloped olf. 1 1 c was 
pursued and fired upon by the mutineers, and Captain 
Staples fell from the horse killed. Boulton made good 
his escape into Cawnpoor, and threading Ins way at 
night through the lines of the mutineers, sought 
Wheeler s intrenchment. Early in the gray dawn of 
the following morning, a single horseman was seen by 
the beleaguered garrison to approach. The possi- 
bility of its being an European did not at first occur 
to them, and he was fired upon. Presently he was 
recognised, and welcomed into that sad scene of hope- 
less suffering and endurance. And there in a few 
days he found a grave. 

Towards the end of May, some slight defensive 
works were began about the Eesidency’and adjacent 
compounds ; but they were slight, and confined to the 
most exposed positions, and were chiefly intended as a 
protection against any insurrectionary movement by 
the city people. The remainder of Ashe’s battery, 
under Lieutenant Bryce, was also brought up from the 
cantonment, and placed in the Post-office compound, 
completely commanding the Treasury and its guard. 
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To secure the fidelity of the native gunners, which 
was suspected, Sir Henry Lawrence made arrange- 
ments for placing a guard of European soldiers upon 
the roof of the Post Office, which immediately looked 
down upon the guns, at the distance of a few yards. 
Orders had also been issued to provision the Muchee 
Bhowun and the Eesidency, but no great progress 
had been made in storing grain. 

A large amount of treasure had been collected 
during the month of May, which was now lying out 
in the district treasuries, and which it was desired to 
bring in. Parties of the 7th Light Cavalry were sent 
out to Mullaon and to Oonao, and safely performed 
this duty. The treasure from Seetapoor and Sultan- 
poor also arrived safely. At Duriabad was a treasure 
of nearly three lacs of rupees, guarded by the 5th Hegt. 
of 0. I. Infantry, which Captain W. H. Hawes com- 
manding that corps was ordered to bring in. He 
attempted to accomplish this, but the fidelity of the 
regiment failed when the treasure began to be re- 
moved, and their conduct became so mutinous that the 
attempt was abandoned. 

During this time I continued to see much of 
the chief native gentlemen of the city. Hewaub 
Ahmedallee Khan Monowurooddowlah, the nephew 
of the well-known minister, Hukeem Mehndee; 
dSTewaub Mirza Hosseyn Khan Ikramooddowlah, 
uncle-in-law to the ex-King ; Mohamed Ibrahim 
Shurfooddowlah, lately the Kang’s minister ; Eaja 
Halkishen, the late finance minister ; Mirza Hydur, 
grandson of the Buhoo Begum* of Fyzabad; 
Kewaub Moomtauzooddowlah, a relative of the Eoyal 
Family; Shurfooddowlah Hholam Euza, a large con- 
tractor under the native Grovemment ; Mohsunood- 
* Known In the time of Warren Hastings as the Dhow Begunn 
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dowlali, a near relation of the ex-King, and several of 
the city hankers, constantly attended. Most of these 
now began to exhibit considerable alarm. They were 
afraid of popular insurrection, and of the loss which 
they would suffer from plunder ; and were glad to 
hear of measures of defence being taken. 

Towards the end of May I was requested by Sir 
Henry Lawrence to assemble all the respectable native 
gentry at my house, where he met them, and conveyed 
his sanction to their arming themselves and followers, 
and making every preparation for defence. They pro- 
fessed their inability to do much. Monowurooddowlah, 
indeed, who is a fine manly character, a sportsman and 
a soldier, and possessed a splendid English battery of 
guns and rifles by all the best London makers, assur('<l 
us that he was ready to defend his house. Molisuu- 
ooddowlah, on the other hand, who was distinguislusl 
by his part adoption of the European style of dress, 
and by his afiecting European society, used to turn 
almost of a green hue with fear whenever the mutinies 
were spoken of. Balkishen, a non-combatant Hindoo 
by profession, and a Kayth by caste, avowed that ho 
dared not look upon a drawn sword, and that for him 
to fight was impossible. 

At this time aU the accounts which we received 
from native sources described the people of Lucknow 
to be in the main well affected towards us. Bufleriug 
among some classes, and discontent among many 
others, we knew to exist ; but the mass of persons of 
influence and of substance, we were told, were on our 
side. It was suggested that the opinion of Captain 
Savary, an invalid officer of the Bengal Hative 
Infantry, who had long resided in the city, and had 
mixed familiarly with native society, should be sought. 
Accordingly, by Sfr Henry Lawi-ence’s desire, the d udi- 
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cial Commissioner requested a visit from that officer. 
Captain Savary attended a meeting at my house, at 
which Mr. Ommanney and myself were present. He 
was in the European costume, and was manifestly 
suffering, and out of health. His opinion confirmed 
that which ym had previously received ; for Captain 
Savary thought that there was a preponderance of 
well-affected persons in Lucknow. He told us, how- 
ever, what we already knew, that the tax on the retail 
of opium was very unpopular ; and that from the 
delay in the issue of the promised pensions many of 
the native gentry were suffering want. He shared 
our alarm respecting the progress of the mutinies ; 
hut hoped that if the rebel troops could he kept out 
of the capital, the city might remain quiet. Having 
satisfied oiu* inquiries, Captain Savary retm-ned to his 
home in the city, and I never saw or heard of him 
again. I entertain no doubt that when the invest- 
ment of the Hesidency suddenly took place on the 
30th of June, Captain Savary, as well as some other 
Europeans, were surprised by that event, and slain. 

A copy of the proclamation issued by Mr. Colvin, the 
Lieutenant of Agra, promising immimity from punish- 
ment to all sepoys not concerned in murderous attacks 
upon Europeans, now reached Lucknow. Sir Henry 
Lawrence did not disapprove of it ; and directed the 
Judicial Commissioner to prepare and cause to be 
issued a notification throughout the Province of Oudh, 
holding out promises of clemency, not inferior to those 
promised by Mr. Colvin, to all revolted sepoys who 
should rekum to their duty. 

Mr. Colvin s proclamation has attained a general 
notoriety. That issued by Sir Henry Lawrence will 
probably be first brought to the notice of the English 
public in the present work. The former state paper 
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lias lieen mercilessly condemned; and if tiie con- 
demnation so pronounced be just, it must be (^Ntonded 
to the still more lenient proclamation issued by »Sii- 
Henry Lawrence. I must not, lunvover, e.onct^al my 
opinion that the public censure upon Mr. (.'olvin has 
been undeservedly severe. At the time, at Lucknow, 
though myself and others considered the spirit of 
both proclamations to be too lenient, we did not 
regard the clemency to be so great as to be dangerous, 
and did not attach much importance to their issue. 
We never interpreted Mr. Colvin’s proclamation so 
as to include those sepoys who had shared the mur- 
der of their officers, although it must be confessed 
that the words “ private persons ” ivere used unhaj)- 
pily. We, however. Understood the meaning w'hieh 
they were intended to convey by Mr. Colvin, and 
should have been glad if his notification had availed 
anything to detach from the more dangerous and 
determined mutineers, those who had joined the rebel 
ranks, “ because they could not get away.” However 
myself, and I believe others, expected little benefit 
from it. We felt that the conspiracy which had 
given rise to such fearful outbreaks in the soldiery 
could not be stayed by so mild a measure. It might, 
indeed, detach a few from the mutineer ranks, hut no 
general effect could be expected to follow ; and, as 
already stated, httle attention was paid to its issue, 
or to that which was put forth at Lucknow. 

Such were the feelings prevalent upon the subject 
at the time, and near the spot where the proclamation 
was issued. Viewing the question after a consider- 
able interval of time and space, I find little reason to 
find fault with Mr. Colvin, or to impugn the justice 
and policy of this palliative measure, which was 
adopted in the fearful crisis of the month of May, 
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1857. A faint hope still existed that the appalling 
danger might he warded off, and that the dreaded 
comhination of the natAe troops might he stopped 
hy timeljr conciliation. If there ever existed just 
ground for such a hope, which every ruler was hound 
to entertain as long as it was possible, it was then, 
when a semblance of order was preserved by the 
troops at Agra and at Lucknow. A few days later, 
and that semblance was gone, and open and defiant 
mutiny glared upon us. 

Nor should it be forgotten, that no sooner was Mr. 
Colvin certified that it was no longer possible to 
repose confidence upon the native regiments at Agra, 
than he no longer hesitated, but at once disarmed 
them: a bold and decided line of conduct, which 
assuredly merits praise. 

By the telegraph we learnt that reinforcements of 
European troops were being pushed up from Calcutta 
as fast as the defective means of conveyance allowed. 
On the 25th of May the Governor- Greneral telegraphed 
as follows : — “ It is impossible to place a Aving of 
Europeans at Cawnpoor in less time than twenty -five 
days. The Government dawk, and the dawk companies, 
are fuUy engaged in carrying a company of the 84th 
to Benares, at the rate of eighteen men a dawk. A 
wing of the Madras Fusiliers arrived yesterday, and 
starts to-day by bullock tram, part by steamer. The 
bullock train can take 100 men a day, at the rate of 
thirty miles a day. The entire regiment of the 
Fusiliers, about 1000 strong, cannot be collected at 
Benares in less than nineteen or twenty days. One 
hundred and fifty men who go by steamer will scarcely 
be there so soon. I expect that from this time forward 
troops will be pushed upwards at the rate of 100 men 
a day from Calcutta ; each batch taking ten days to 
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reacli. rrom Benares they will be distributed as most 
req^uired. The regiments from Pegu, Bouibay, and 
Ceylon, will be sent up in this way. Every bul!o(-,k 
and horse that is to be had, except just enough to 
carry the post, is retained ; and no troops will be seni. 
by steamer wliich can be sent more quickly by oilu'r 
means. This is the best I can do for you. 1 look 
anxiously for the recovery of Dehli. I J'car the Com* 
mander-in-Chief cannot be there before Tuesday.” 

On the 36th of May Sir Hugh Wlieeler telegraphed 
the following more favourable account from Cawnpoor: 

All well, very well, and I think likely to continue 
so, unless some startling event should occur. Captain 
Hayes’ services, freely given, have been extn'Uiely 
valuable. The police under Major Parker admirabk', 
not a single robbery. Electric telegraph from Benares, 
May 25th, intimates that detachments of Her Majesty’s 
84th Boot, which had just arrived there, were being 
forwarded by dak garrie, as each succeeding detach- 
ment would be, as fast as the carriages can take tliem . 
Thanks for your aid, which has been so prompfly 
given on every occasion. But I hope wc may consider 
the crisis passed; though the disease is by no meau^s 
cured. I shall return the men of the 33 nd k’'oot, as 
soon as 150 men of Her Majesty’s 84th arrive; and 
I shall be ready to aid and support you, as you ha\'o 
me. Letters tell that all look to Cawnpoor.” 

Before the month closed, the Lieutenant-Governor 
had telegraphed to us the disarmament at Lahore of 
the mutinous native regiments, and later that himself 
had followed the same course at Agra with success. 
More than once I discussed with Sir Henry Lawrence 
the propriety of following the same course at Lucknow. 
Sir Henry admitted that it was quite possible to 
disarm the native troops at the capital where there 
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was an European force, and seemed to incline to the 
measure, had the capital only "been to he cared for. 
It was feared, however, and justly, that the adoption 
of this measure, though beneficial to ourselves, might 
precipitate an outbreak of the troops stationed at 
Cawnpoor, and at the out-stations of Oudh: and on 
this account the idea of adopting it was relinquished. 

About the end of the month Captain Hardinge 
arrived at the capital with a wing of his regiment, 
the 8rd 0. I. Cavalry, from Purtabgurh, where it 
would have been of little use. The second wing 
remained at Allahabad. A wing of the 1 Bth Irregular 
Cavalry (Fisher’s) under Captain Gribbings, had also 
come in from Seetapoor, escorting treasure. 

During all this month Sir Henry Lawrence had 
been untiring in his exertions. He generally visited 
the Muchee Bhowun every morning, and any other 
post that called for his attention. From breakfast 
until dark he was consulting with his military subor- 
dinates, closeted with native officers, or at work with 
his pen. Under this weight of anxiety and exertion 
his health had greatly failed. When he came to us 
in March he was ill. His medical attendant had cer- 
tified the necessity of his revisiting Europe, and he 
had reached Bombay en route to England, when he 
received the request of Government that he would 
remain. He accordingly retraced his steps to Luck- 
now, to take charge of the Chief Commissionership. 
The ordinary labours of his office had fully tried his 
strength; but the intense anxiety attending his po- 
sition at the present crisis would have worn the 
strongest frame. At first he was able to ride about 
a good deal, but now he drove about in his carriage. 
He lost appetite and sleep, and his changed and care- 
worn appearance was painfully visible to aU. 


CHAPTEE IV. 


CAUSES OF THE MUTINY. 

Mr GuFbins’ opinion asked as to the causes of the miitiny.-Concnmd 
in by Sir Henry Lawrenee—Canses which are usually assigned, yiz.— 
1st. Eussian intrigue ; 2nd. A long-matured conspiracy on Part of 
the Mahomedans; 3rd. Viewed by some as a nation^ revolt ; 4th. 
Attributed by some to the annexation of Oudh ; 5th. By others as a 

religious outbreak, from interference with their prejudices and rongion ; 

6th. By others to the absence of a European force, and mismanage- 
ment, loss of discipline, and discontent ot the Bengal army, h irst 
cause not capable of investigation.— Second supposed cause prevalent 
in Bengal— Its correctness discussed and quc.stionod. — 'I’turd .supposed 
cause viz. a general national revolt, examined and combated.— Apathy 
of the people noticed and explained.-Want of information rendered 
by the people noticed.— Outrages committed hy city people upon our 
women and children.— Attributable to the hudmilshes.— Their habits 
explained.— Behaviour of the gentry.— Mahomedan gentry chiefly 
depend on service.— Their dislike to our Government explained.— Im- 
provement in the native service by Lord William Bentinck.— Its in- 
snflsciency.— Some cases of their ingratitude noticed.— Newaub of 
Jhujjur.— iftaja of Bullubgurh.— Good conduct of the Newaub of 
Rampoor noticed.— Much allowance necessary in considering the con- 
duct of the gentry. — ^Their ignorance of our resources. 


Etjeing tlie seven or eiglit weeks of alunn wliicli 
had now elapsed, no question more agitated men’s 
minds than that which sought to solve what really 
were the causes of the mutiny. Could they be clearly 
developed, it might he possible to apply a remedy. 
Communications upon this all-engrossing topic were 
passing in ah. directions j and, among others, Mr. 
Colvin, the Lientenant-Grovernor at Agra, had inquired 
my opinion. Before despatching my reply, in which 
I entered fuUy into the question, I showed it to Hir 
Henry Lawrence, who added a memoraudnm ex'prc'ss- 
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ive of his concurrence. The condition of the Bensal 
Native Army had of late years attracted much of the 
attention of that distinguished officer, and he had 
published two excellent articles upon the subject, 
which appeared in the “Calcutta Eeview.” I have 
therefore the less hesitation in introducing my opinion 
of the subject in the present woi*k. It would be im- 
possible, indeed, to avoid doing so ; for by many per- 
sons, both in India and in this country, who are not 
well acquainted with affairs in Oudh, the annexation 
of that Province has been assigned as a chief cause of 
the mutinies. Believing this wide-spread opinion to 
be founded on error, it would be impossible, in a work 
treating of the mutinies in Oudh, to avoid examining 
it. At any rate it would be right to adduce such facts 
respecting the actual condition of the sepoy in Oudh, 
as affected by the introduction of the British rule, as 
may enable the public to form a judgment upon the 
question. At the same time, as affecting ourselves 
specially located at the capital of Oudh, the state of 
feeling of the people of the Province, generally, will 
have to be described. 

The following, then, embrace all the causes that 
have been adduced, so far as I have heard or read, to 
account for this wdde-spread and unlooked-for mutiny. 

Ymt. It has been attributed to Russian intrigue. 

Secondly. To a long-matured conspiracy on the part 
of the Mahomedans. 

Thirdly. It is viewed by others as a national revolt. 

Fourthly. Not a few attribute the mutinies to the 
British annexation of the Province of Oudh. 

Fifthly. Some regard it to be a religious outbreak 
of the soldiery, aroused by our interference with their 
prejudices and religion, in which the people sympa- 
thized. 

E 
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Lastly. It is regarded by otbei’s as cliieily attribut- 
able to tbe absence of a siijEficient European force ; to 
tlie condition and management of the Bengal army 
having been unsound and bad; and to tbe sepoy having 
been too much freed from the bonds of disci piiuc, and 
having become discontented. 

Now the first of these supposed causes need not 
here be investigated, for we had no means of forming 
an opinion upon it in India. Suffice it to say, that 
suspicion was present to our minds, but nothing cer- 
tainly occurred in the Province of Oudli to give sup- 
port to it. And if the suspicion be vcell-lbunded, it 
appears strange that during those anxious days, when 
everybody s attention was fixed upon the subject, no 
evidence at all pointing to Russia should liave been 
obtained. 

I pass, therefore, to the second opinion, wbicb ])re- 
vails a good deal in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, and 
at the Presidency. Prior to the arrival of Havelock’s 
force, it had not found expression at Lucknow . W e had 
considered the .alarm as having been taken by the Hin- 
doo religionists, which the Mahomedans had taken ad- 
vantage of, had carefully fostered, and had turned to 
their own ends. And this I really believe to have been 
the right view of the case. Had the mutinies had 
their origin in a Mahomedan conspiracy, the first symp- 
toms of disaffection would have manifested tb cm selves 
among that class at the foci of Mahomedan ism in 
India- — Dehli, Agra, Patna, or Lucknow. Such is, 
however, far from having been the ease. Murmurs of 
discontent among the sepoy regiments stationed in 
Bengal were first heard in January, and graduall}' 
swelled into the uproar of open mutiny. In these regi- 
ments the Hindoos exceed the Mussulmans in the pro- 
portion of five to one. With us at Lucknow, up to the 
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end of May tte, sepoy regiments only had shown dis- 
affection. We stiE trusted the Irregular Cavalry, in 
which Mahomedans prevaded. Hayes and his comrades 
had not yet fallen, and we had not yet learnt the hitter 
lesson that all arms of the service had become imtrne. 
The fact is undeniable that mutiny did show itself 
first among the Hindoos, and though the Mahomedans 
joined the conspiracy, they were not the first to begin 
it. Moreover, were it true that a conspiracy of the 
Mahomedans was at the bottom of this mutiny, there 
would assuredly have been more evidence of combina- 
tion and of design. But there is positively next to 
none. The most powerful Mahometan chief in India, 
the Nizam of Hydrabad, has remained firm, and his 
contingent, comprising an elite Mahomedan cavalry, 
has not deserted us. To the north and west, the Ma- 
homedan chiefs of Caubul, Candahar, and Beloochistan, 
have nowise molested our frontier. And even the 
fanatic Moslem bigots who inhabit the hills around 
Peyshawur, far from joining any general conspiracy 
against us, have enlisted in our service, and have 
remained faithful. The city of Patna, supposed to be 
the hotbed of Mussulman intrigue, has been little 
moved, even though the sepoy brigade in tbe neigh- 
bourmg cantonment of Dinapoor succeeded in their 
tardy mutiny. 

Many other facts could be instanced as affording* 
proof which negatives the theory of a general Maho- 
medan conspiracy. In the momentous struggle in 
which we have been engaged, no class of natives have 
stood by us so firmly, or rendered us more active and 
valuable service than the Seikhs. Tet a large propor- 
tion of the population of the Punjaub is known to be 
Mussulman. And in the old and newly-raised Pun- 
jaub regiments, the same mixture of Hindoo and 
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Maliomedan is observable. Wliile tlie Hindostanee, 
both Hindoo and Mussulman, bas equally proved faith- 
less in the ranks of our Bengal army, the l^uujaubec 
of both denominations has maintained his Jidelity. 
The marked diiference in the conduct of the two is 
not, therefore, one ol rehgion. The Mahomc'dan in 
the Punjaub has been as faithful as the Hindoo Seikli. 
The Hindoo “ Poorbeea” has been as faithless as the 
Mahomedan Hindostani. Islamism has been faithless 
in the ranks of om- Bengal army, and faithful in that 
of the Punjaub. It is tinjust, then, to lay the Bengal 
mutinies at its door. 

But in other parts of our Indian dominions, also, 
the Mahomedans may challenge inquiry into their 
conduct, which has generally been h)yal. About 
Dacca, and in the eastern districts of Bengal, there is 
a large Mussulman population, which has l>een in 
several quarters noted for bigotry and fanaticism. Ai. 
Moorshedabad there is a Mahomedan court, sur- 
rounded by the traces of splendour left by an ancient 
dynasty. How have these followers of Mahomed 
behaved? Have any traces of the supposed wide- 
spread conspiracy been discernible there? Hone, cer- 
tainly. And those who support this theory mu.st 
admit that the Mahomedans of Bengal have giveji no 
proof of having been leagued in a conspiracy against 
us. Hay more, that on some occasions they hav(‘ 
almost rivalled those of the Punjaub by their good 
conduct. Again, the army of Madras may well take' 
credit for fidelity equal to that of the Punjaub; and 
the Mahomedans found in its ranks, are, propor- 
tionately, far more numerous than in the Bengal army. 
It has been asserted, and I believe correctly, that 
nearly one-half the Madras Sepoys are Mussirlman, 
And yet, during a crisis so severe as the present one, 
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not only have they remained faithful ; hut they have, 
like the soldiers of the Punjauh, marched without 
murmur beyond the limits of their own country, into 
North-Western India ; to quell, by force of arms, then 
revolted co-religionists of Hindostan. In the Madras 
Presidency there exists a class of extreme Mahomedan 
bigots, whose outbursts of reckless fury and fanati- 
cism have from time to time appalled us. I mean, of 
course, the Moplahs. If Mahomedanism in India had 
girded itself for a death-struggle with the infidel 
“ Peringhee,” who would have been more likely to have 
taken post in the van than the Moplah fanatics? 
and yet these have not moved. 

Neither have any of the Mahomedan princes of - 
Southem India attempted to excite rebellion against 
us. ; 

People have no doubt been misled by the King 
of Dehli havmg put himself at the head of the 
rebellious movement, and endeavoured to revive his 
fallen dynasty. I apprehend that his conduct will 
have been found to have been the effect and not the 
cause of the mutinies. Exasperated by severe usage, 
and doubtless already leagued with many others in 
the plot of an intended insurrection, it is probable 
that the Meerut mutineers looked about for some 
person of eminence who might head their revolt, and 
give to their cause the prestige of ancient authority 
and power. Within thirty miles of them resided the 
representative of Mahomedan power in India, the 
descendant of a long line of kings, who maintained 
within the fortified palace of his ancestors the sem- 
blance of imperial dignity. Naturally they turned 
to him, and their overtures were well received. 

The supporters of this opinion lay much stress on a 
clocument said to have been found in the Palace of 
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Delili, being a communiGatioii from tlie Sbali of Persia, 
inciting the Kang of Dehli to raise the standard ot 
Islaam. That such a letter should have been received 
from Persia during our lengthened dilfcrenees with 
that State by the chief Mahomedan Court in India, 
which was Icnown to be unfriendly to us, and urdbr- 
getM of its former power, is not surprising. Ilul, 
even taking for granted that the imperial family of 
Dehli had long been disaffected and meditated treason, 
it certainly affords no evidence that the Mussulmans 
originated this fearful outbreak. That they disliked 
us more than did the Hindoos is both natural and 
true. The latter had been long accustomed to subjec- 
tion: the first could not forget that where wc now 
rule, they had long been masters. 

Hor will those who support this opinion have suc- 
ceeded in making out their case, even if the suspicions 
which ascribed to the minions of the ex-king of Oudh 
a share in exciting this mutiny be founded on fact. 
The ex-king himself is an imbecile, who would long 
ago have been glad to resign the toilsome cares of 
royalty for the enjoyment of a wealthy retirement, 
devoted to debauchery and excess, if the nunions who 
surrounded him had permitted. He, therefore, can 
personally lie under no suspicion. 

During fourteen months of undisturbed intercourse 
with the gentry, nobles, and courtiers of Lucknow, 1 
have frequently discussed the character and habits of 
the ex-king of Oudh. And as some misapprehension 
on this subject appears to exist, it wiU not be un- 
profitable to describe him, as these peojile represented 
him to me. I found the same picture of Wajud Alee 
Shah presented to me by all. His disposition appears 
to be kindly, and himself indisposed to violence or 
cruelty of any kind. He possesses sufficient acute- 
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ness of -understaiiding to enaUe him. to acquire cer- 
tain attainments, which mark the Eastern scholar. 
He is well read in Persian, and is a good nioonshee 
or clerk, and used frequently to write his orders on 
native petitions with his own hand. As an mstance 
of his unusual readiness and quickness as a scribe, it 
was related to me that the king was very fond of 
keeping pigeons, of which he possessed some choice 
breeds. The eggs laid by these birds were brought 
daily to himself, when the date was duly marked upon 
each. Sometimes there might be as many as fifty or 
sixty eggs. And the skill with which Wajud Alee 
would inscribe the date on each, in Persian, altering 
without hesitation or delay the words of each inscrip- 
tion, was highly praised. The king’s moral character 
was described by all to be extremely weak. His pur- 
suits were low and frivolous ; his favourites and com- 
panions were men of like stamp, who pandered to his 
low or licentious pleasures ; and he had completely 
surrendered to his minister. Alee Huckee, the entire 
control of public business. To rule Oudli he regarded 
to be the business of Alee Nuckee, not of himself. 
How the public revenue was spent he did not inquire, 
so long as his own expenses were provided for. It is 
akin to ridiculous to find the ruler of a country yield- 
ing such large revenues, abandoning lacs and lacs of 
rupees to be fraudulently appropriated by his minister, 
and yet establishing a little private treasury of his 
own, which never exceeded the sum of £50,000, from 
which he made small loans of money to obtain 
a high interest from a trader. Yet such was his 
practice. Occasionally vexed and disturbed in this 
life of inanity, by strong remonstrances from the 
British Eesident against the universal oppression 
and disorder which prevailed, the poor sybarite would 
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lament Ms Tiuliappy position, and express Ms desire 
that tlie Britisli Grovemment would relieve liim of Ms 
irksome task of Grovernor, and allow Mm to retire to a 
private life of ease and luxury. Sucli expressions would 
be met by tbe strongest remonstrances from Ms sur- 
rounding minions, wbo dreaded notliing so mucli as 
sueli a measure. Tbey would assure tbe king tbat 
tbe representations of tbe Eesident bad no foundation 
except in ill-will, and tbat tbe minister was really 
governing tbe country to perfection. 

Wajud Alee was subject to temporary mental dis- 
turbance, during wMcb be would sit in moody silence, 
addressing no one, and suffering no one to speak t;o 
bim; sometimes only breaking out into tears oj’ (’oii- 
vulsive crying. 

He is a great bigot. And bis bigotry is conjined 
to tbe peculiar creed of Mabomedanism wliicb bo pro- 
fesses, viz., tbat of tbe Sbeeabs. Tbe rival Mabo- 
medan rebgionists, tbe Soonnies, complained bitterly 
of tbe intolerance under wbicb tbey bad suffercsl. 
But none were so loud in complaint as tbe Hindoos. 
Tbe ex-Minister of ^Finance, Eajab Balkisben, tbe 
second officer in tbe state, never wearied of repeating 
tbe indignity to wffiicb bimself was subjected by tbe 
present ex-king when summoned to a royal audience. 
“I was not tbougbt good enougb,” said tbe little 
Eajab, “to sit on tbe same carpet with tbe Mussul- 
mans. But before I was allowed to sit down, a clotb 
was spread over tbe carpet, upon wbicb I took my 
seat. And as soon as the audience was terminated it 
was removed. Tliis was done to prevent tbe carpet 
being polluted with my touch!” Wajud Alee Sbab 
allowed no Hindoo temple to be erected tbrougbout 
the city of Lucknow. 

During the first months after the annexation of 
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Oudli, when popular feeling in the city, on the pai-t 
of all those who had suffered by the measure, ran 
high ; it was not against the British nor againi the 
the king that it was exhibited. The king, it was felt 
and known, was a mere pageant in the hands of his 
minister ; and it was the latter who became the object 
of popidar hatred. Alee Nuckee Khan dared not 
leave his house for fear of ill-usage. Once when he 
specially came to visit the Chief Commissioner, he 
was so insulted and pelted by the mob, that he did 
not venture to do so again ; and he was glad, at last, 
to escape privately from the city, after midnight, and 
make Ms way to Calcutta. The ex-king himself had 
no mind to leave Lucknow : he was compelled to do 
so by the solicitations and threats of those around 
him, which he dared not refuse. He stayed long at 
Cawnpoor, unwilling to proceed, but lacking the 
^ e xrn , diUj^^ed on ff'om thence almost 
a prisoner in the hands of his minions, he with 
difficulty reached Calcutta. But the fears of the 
voyage there mastered his fear of his attendants. 
He had been much frightened on his voyage down 
the Granges, and resolutely declined to face the dangers 
of the sea. He refused to leave Calcutta, and con- 
tented himself -with allowing his mother, brother, 
and son to carry the appeal to England, of which 
himself should have been the bearer, if it was sent 
at aU. That a character so weak, childish, and 
imbecile should ever have seriously engaged in a 
scheme so vast and daring, as that which had for its 
object the subversion of the English empire in India, 
is not to be believed. 

But few men have been ever surrounded by a Court 
more tainted with crime and villany than Wajid Alee 
Bliah . All the men who composed it had reason enough 
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to liate the Britisli name and power ; and nothing is 
more prohahle than that they, and the ex-minister, Alee 
Nuchee Khan, in particular, should have fanned the 
rising flame, and done their utmost to excite and loain- 
tain the spirit of mutiny which they saw rising in our 
native soldiery. This fact, however, is quite insufli- 
cient to prove that the “fons et origo mall ” was 
Mahomedan. On the contrary, it shows only what 
we are ready to admit, viz. that the Mahomedans, 
who dislike our rule in India the most, viewed with 
satisfaction the disaffection of the Hindoo soldiery, 
fanned the flame, joined in the movement, and endea- 
voured, with characteristic energy, to turn it to their 
oAvn advantage. 

Kor is it more just to regard tliis terrible outbreak 
in the light of a national revolt. The supposition does 
violence to all the facts before us. For five months the 
Anglo-Indian mind had been racked with anxiety. 
For the fear of what? Was it of the people? Had 
local outbreaks indicated national discontent ? Had 
isolated planters living by themselves, without protec- 
tion, been cut off ? Had the highroads been plun- 
dered and postal communication been interrupted, or 
the telegraph wire been cut ? Were the rivers unsafe, 
and was merchandize no longer carried t)n the boats 
which crowd the waters of the Granges and the Jumna? 
Had the payment of Government revenue been sus- 
pended, and the collector been driven away unsatisfied 
from any turbulent village? Hot so. All these 
questions must be answered in the negative. Tbe 
country was quiet ; the high roads and rivers w'cre 
covered with traffic ; the post was never interrupted ; 
justice was administered as usual; revenue was regu- 
larly paid — until what? Until the army mutinied. 
But then it is objected that the people rapidly fell 
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away, and made no stand for their rulers ; that they 
soon broke into acts of violence and robbery ; and 
that even when the cause of the mutineers seemed 
failing, they testified no good-will, but withheld the 
information we wanted, and often misled us. These 
facts are xindoubtedly true, and the circumstances 
under which they occurred deserve consideration. 

And first, it must be observed, that affection is a . ; 
feeling which we have no right to challenge from our ■ 
native subjects in India. Aliens as we are fi:om them (; 
in blood, in feeling, in religion; nowise mingling !■ 
with them in social intercourse, and interchanging few I j 
kindly offices, we have no right to expect from them ' i 
love and sympathy : least of all, active assistance and ; i 
support. Even supposing that our government of ‘ 
them were far better than it is, that it was not marked 
by the many faults and blemishes wliich undoubtedly 
disfigure it, still their obligation as subjects would 
have been discharged, if, in return for a just and 
equitable rule, they had rendered a faitliful and 
regular payment of their tribute and a quiet and con- 
tented obedience. But in India the mass of the 
people have for centuries been habituated to trouble ' 
themselves little about who governs. The villager 
pays his land-tax to the ruler of the day. Conqueror 
after conqueror has swept over the country, without 
touching much the condition of the village commu- 
nities, who form the great mass of the people. The 
villager has in turn paid his quota of revenue to 
Hindoo, to Pathan, to Mogul, and to Malrratta. They 
passed away ; and he paid it to us. True our de- 
mand has been moderate, our faith has been good; 
but what .had he in connection with us that should 
induce him to lend us active aid, or to imperil life and 
property to maintain our rule ? One good reason he 
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had for not so doing. So long as anarchy prevailed, 
the peasant paid nothing to any one. He renieni- 
hered in some quarters the good old times when such 
had been the case, and was not sorry that they had 
retnmed. 

We do not, on the other hand, find that the people 
generally took part with or aided the mutineers. On 
the contrary, those tribes who from their wild and 
predatory habits did us most injury, the Groojurs and 
Mey Watties, stopping the posts and robbing the high 
roads, committed their depredations alike upon the 
mutineers. Ho distinction was made : all travellers 
were equally j)lundered, whether coming from the 
camp of the mutineers or from the British canton- 
ment. If it be true, as has been often asserted, tha 
the enemy could always get information of our troo])s, 
while the country people were silent as to the move- 
ments of the mutineers, it must, I conceive, be attri- 
buted to other causes, The enemy was always ready 
to extort the required information by severities from 
which we would shrink. He would not hesitate to 
inflict death or mutilation, if information were with- 
held from him ; we could not thus act. Again, the 
native is always better competent to gain information, ' 
in India than the best-informed European. He has 
often comiections, friends, clansmen, liv ing on the 
spot. But with us, not only are such sources of 
information closed, but those are not unfrequently 
selected to procure inteUigenee, who possess little know- 
ledge or experience of the native habits or character. 

Again, the horrible outrages committed by the 
inhabitants of some of the largest cities in Upper 
India, upon defenceless women and children, so soon 
as the revolt of the native armed force had left them 
at their mercy, has encouraged the idea of a general 
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disaffection and revolt. It is, however, well known 
that these atrocities were not shared by the masses of 
the citizens, but were the work of the “ bndmashes,” 
or loose characters, who abonnd in aU large native 
tovms. Bndmush means strictly a man of bad live- 
lihood. They are more generally Mahomedans, though 
Hindoos are found among their number. They, live 
by gambling, thieving, and swindling ; or by extort- 
ing money out of the more respectable natives by 
threatening insult and abuse. They pass much of 
their time in our gaols, but too generally escape 
punishment by availing themselves of our legal 
technicalities. They revel in a time of riot or dis- 
order ; and it is not surprising, that, as soon as civil 
power was at an end, we should have suffered so 
severely at their hands. 

It must be admitted that the native gentry and 
local noblemen and chiefs have shown little attach- 
ment to our rule; but nothing has transpired to 
show that these were leagued together in any con- 
spiracy before the army mutiny broke out. When 
that event took place, the defection of the upper 
classes was almost universal. It cannot be denied 
that the native gentry of Hindoostan have not much 
to thank us for. In the early years of our rule, many 
old families were ruined by the severity of our assess- 
ments. In later times the settlement operations, 
while they greatly remedied the first defect, have yet 
much diminished the power and consequence of the 
talooqdars,’’' by transferring a large number of the 
villages which they held, to the rightful village pro- 
prietors. Of the general justice of this measure there 
can, I conceive, be no doubt ; yet the lengthened 

^ Talooqdar meaning “ holder of a tMooqTia/’ or large collection of 
Tillages. ■" 
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period during wMcli it was delayed, twenty or thirty 
years, caused it to be viewed by the suJierers as a 
hardship, and gave rise to much discontent among 
that class. 

Again, the native gentry, especially the Maho- 
medan portion of it in India, look chiefly to the service 
of the State for a means of subsistence. But as all 
the chief offices in British India are monopolized by 
Europeans, the minor ones only are open to them. 
In flying the remuneration of those, we have too much 
followed the scale of pay we found to prevail in 
the native Grovernments which we succeeded; for- 
getting that with them bribes and pecuniary grati- 
fications were not forbidden. Under our system, they 
could not openly be received: and in consequence 
several dejjartments of the public service have been 
grossly underpaid. In the police service this was so 
particularly the case, that it has been found difficult 
to induce natives of good family to enter it at all. Our 
revenue service was better paid, and a native oificer, 
responsible for collecting 20,000/. per ainnun, might 
receive a salary of 20/. per month. The nati ves eoni- 
plaiaed, and with some justice, that in the earlier years 
of our government we had shown more liberality ; 
and that a native collector had then been used to re- 
ceive a commission of 10 per cent, on his collections, 
which would give him ten times the salary which has 
been latterly allowed. 

There is no doubt that since the changes ellected in 
1882, by Lord William Bentinck, a great improve- 
ment had taken place in our native service. That 
statesman’s wise liberality greatly increased the 
field of native employment, and attached to many 
branches of the service a liberal reward ; yet for all 
that, the measure of relief was not sufficient : tlu“ 
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native gentry were becoming daily more reduced, 
were pinched by want of means, and were therefore 
discontented. 

It may, however, not unfairly be questioned, whether 
any measure of generosity would have secured the 
attachment of the Indian gentry, with the examples 
of ingratitude and disloyalty which we have before 
us. Since Dehli was taken, the l^ewaub of Jujjhux 
has been hanged for treason. Himself and his family 
owed their all to us. His ancestor had commanded a 
body of Irregular Horse under Lord Lake, and had 
been rewarded by a jaghere, which, if well managed, 
would have yielded more than twelve lacs of rupees 
per annum. Heglected and mismanaged, it gave him 
nine or ten lacs. Several successions had taken place 
in the family, and the next of kin had regularly suc- 
ceeded to this valuable inheritance in virtue of the 
British grant. Yet no sooner did our native army 
mutiny, and the puppet king raise his standard at 
Dehli, than our Jujjhur vassal forgot his faith and 
joined our enemies ! Very similar is the story of the 
Eaja of Bullubgurh, who has also lately paid the 
penalty of his treason at Dehli. He, however, be- 
longed to an old family, anciently settled at Bullub- 
gurh, but had ever been treated by us with kindness 
and consideration. Another instance of treason, not 
inferior in complexion to that of the chief of Jujjhur, 
is found in his neighbour, the Newaub of Buruck- 
Hugger, who also owed his estate to us. This 
jaghere also had come to him through more than one 
succession, the original grant being British. It 
seems, however, to have excited no loyalty in his 
breast ; and he, too, early joined the rebels, and has 
paid for his treason with his life. 

Many other cases of like miserable defection might 
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be instanced. Few, very few, in tbe disturbed dis- 
tricts liave kept to tbeir faitli. One noble excep- 
tion, indeed, I sbould not here omit to mention, 
Yoosufalee Khan, Kewaub of Eampoor in Eohilcund, 
the representative of one of the original Eohilla 
chiefs, who, enjoying under British guarantee a 
valuable territory worth eight or nine lacs per annum, 
has remained loyal throughout. It affords me satis- 
faction at tliis time to recall the share taken by myself 
in 1854, to obtain the recognition by the G-ovemment 
of this young chief, Yoosufalee Khan, as successor to 
the Guddee* of Eampoor. At that time the advanced 
age and infirmities of his father, Mohomed Syeed Khan, 
rendered it clear that the jieriod at which the succes- 
sion must change could not be far distant, and three 
or more competitors were prej)aring to dispute it. A 
very serious disttu’bance, accompanied with l.)lood,shcd, 
had marked the previous succession ; and it was evi- 
dent that unless measures were taken to prevent it, a 
recurrence of the same scenes of violence would mark 
the expected death of Mohomed Syeed. It was un- 
deniable that Yoosufalee Khan, the eldest son of tlio 
reigning Kewaub, possessed the best title. Being at 
the time Commissioner and Agent to the Lieiit.-Go\'er- 
nor in Eohilcund, I proposed to the Government tliat 
the right of succession of Yoosufalee Khan slioiild ho. 
publicly recognised. The proposition was approved ; 
and a notification was issued accordingly, which wa.s 
sufficient to carry dismay into the ranks of the rival 
competitors. The Kewaub Mohomed Syeed died 
within the yearj and, in virtue of the Briti,sh re- 
cogmtion, his son, the present chief, succeeded with- 
out opposition. One of his discomfited rivals, 

* means the pillowed seat of the chief, and in Indian parlance 

IS ttie symbol of autboxitj. 
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Meyndee Alee Khan, visited England, and remained 
in this CGiintry for some time, urging his title to the 
Eampoor Jaghere, hut fortunately without success. 

Much allowance should, no doubt, he made in con- 
sidering the conduct of the Indian gentry at this crisis, 
on account of their want of power to resist the armed 
and organized enemy which had suddenly risen against 
us. That enemy always treated with the utmost 
severity those among their countrymen who were 
esteemed to he friends of the British cause. Neither 
their lives nor their property were safe. Fear, there- 
fore, no doubt, entered largely into the motives which 
induced many to desert us. Again, among the edu- 
cated gentry even, few had any just idea of our re- 
sources. The Asiatic is generally influenced by what 
he sees. He saw in the North-Western Provinces 
only a handful of European troops, everywhere 
threatened with destruction by thousands of the 
enemy. He did not believe in the existence of the 
tens of thousands of our countrymen ivho would 
hasten to our succour from across the seas. He be- 
held us everywhere staggering from the shock. He 
thought our cause was hopeless, and deserted us. 

But it is time to consider the fourth cause which 
lias been assigned for the mutinies, vdz, the British 
annexation of Ouclh. As, however, in order properly 
to examine the grounds of this opinion, it will be 
necessary to describe the condition of this Province at 
the time when it came under British rule, as well as 
when the mutinies began, it is necessary to devote to 
this question a separate chapter. 


CHAPTER V, 


GAUBIS OF THE .MUTmY OOFTIN1JED,---COHBia}ION^ 0 

ovm. 

The sepoj class form the peasantry of Ondh.~-It had long been op- 
pressed.— Its characteristic feature^ Tiz. that of Tillage commnnities.— 
Land-tax, how assessed, — Subdivision of land causes many to seek 
service,— The chief enemy of the sepoy class has been the talooqdar.— 
He had an enemy, also, in the revenue official of the native Govcm- 
ment.— Extreme poverty and wretchedness of the peoj)lo of the .Pro- 
vince. — Chiefly attributable to the talooqdars, who sought to axajuirc 
the right of property belonging to the, villagers.' — The tulooqdar'oo 
system saved trouble to the native Government.— Origin of talooqualis. 
-—It answered sufficiently well before it was abiised,— Its a])'aHO- — 3 low 
effected.— Fraud and violence practised by talooqdars. — Gives rise lo 
violence among the people.— The expelled villager liccomes <u.lacuit.— 
Hundreds of such when we entered Oudh.— How they censed. — Tlu^ 
peasantry under the native rule sought the aid of British a\ithori{,y 
against this injustice.—Each family made a point of having a relative 
in our army. — Theory of those who attribute the sepoy mutiny to the 
annexation of Oudh— explained and refuted. — The sepoy class was 
that most benefited by the introduction of the British rule. 

The sepoy class form tlie peasantry of Oiulli. In ("oin 

sidering, therefore, how the sepoys were aliected by (Mir 
annexation of the Province, it is manifestly necessary 
to possess some just idea of the condition of the pea- 
santry. This had been long in a lamentable state, Jrom 
the exactions and venality of the king’s officials, and 
from the oppression and violence of the talooqdars. 
Gudh, though long governed by Maliomedan sove- 
reigns, is essentially a Hindoo proAdnee, its popula- 
tion is chiefly Brahmin, and chutree, or rajpoot : and 
Hindoo institutions form the characteristic of the coiin- 
ti’y. Of these the most marked and universal feature 
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is that of the village comraunities. The hrotherhoocl 
which resides in. each village is the only real proprietor 
of the soil, and among its members the ancestral fields 
are divided. The only person competent to alienate 
the right in each field, whether hy sale, gift, or mort- 
gage, is the individnal sharer whose patrimony it is; 
and each village forms in itself a complete community, 
or, as the late Lord Metcalfe justly termed it, a sepa- 
rate little republic. Every village has its accountant, 
and its public servants, the priest, the carpenter, the 
smith, the washerman, and the watchman, who are 
generally paid by dues claimable from the grain pro- 
duce of each shareholder. The payment of a land- 
tax is one of the oldest institutions of the country. It 
is levied from the several shareholders, by a rate upon 
the land, the shares, the ploughs, or the grain pro- 
duce, and is paid to the Grovernment officer through 
the head man of the village. The tenacity with 
which the Hindoo sharer clings to his ancestral fields, 
and his affection for the soil which he inherits, is un- 
surpassed in any country. As the numbers of these 
communities increase, then land no longer afibrds 
them a sufficient maintenance, and numbers leave 
their villages to seek seiudce, returning on leave of 
absence to visit their families ; and retiring when 
pensioned to live and die in their ancestral home. 
Buch are the features which distinguish the class from 
which our sepoys are drawn. They are, it will be 
observed, proprietors, the only proprietors of the soil; 
and they value this right of property in the land 
above all earthly treasure. 

But in Oudlr they have had many enemies who 
have disturbed them in the enjoyment of this right, 
and their chief enemy has been the taloogdar. 

True he was not the only one. The greedy and 
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rapacious Grovernment official could and did inflict 
infinite injury on tlie villager, by enliancing to an 
exorbitant amount tbe demand for Land Itevenue; 
and even where no talooqdar intervened, Inxndreds of 
villages have been ruined and desolated by exactions 
of this natui-e. Possessed of the most superior na- 
tural resources, I have never met with such evidences 
of general poverty as in Oudli. Miserable and starved 
cattle, unable to drag the wretched implements of 
husbandry in use, squalid and deserted villages, 
ruined wells, and a naked and staiwed peasantry, 
sufficiently evidence the wretchedness which prevails. 

Much of tills misery lies at the door of the native 
officials of the kings of Oudh ; much more, however, 
lies at the door of the talooqdar ; for be has aimed 
not only at grinding the peasant by heavy exactions, 
but has also endeavoured to rob him of Ids birth- 
right, the property in the soil. The term taloocjdar 
means “holder of a talooqnah,” or “ collection of vil- 
lages for the payment of the Land Sevenue assessed 
upon which villages the talooqdar or holder was ad- 
mitted to engage. The single engagement witli oiui 
person for a number of villages saved the native Go- 
vernment trouble, and has long obtained; but it 
used to convey no right of property to the taloocplar 
in the villages for which he engaged. He paid fo 
the State a lesser sum, and realized from the villages 
a somewhat larger one, which constituted his remu- 
neration. The size of his talooqnah was constanlly 
liable to change. If the central Government was weak 
and the local official his friend, his talooquah would 
rapidly expand. If a new official arrived unfriendly 
to him, he would lose many, or all the villages which 
he had acquired. It should be observed, that tlie 
best native rulers of Oudh were always opposed to the 
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growth of large talooquahs. The ISTewaxih Yizier 
Saadntalee Khan broke up a number of them, and 
reduced all to a very moderate size. 

These talooo[dars varied greatly in their origin. 
Some, and the greater number, were hereditary heads 
of rajjpoot tribes settled in the neighbourhood. 
Others again were new families, sprung from some 
Grovernment official, whose local authority had enabled 
him to acquire a holding of this description. 

IJntil this system was abused, it no doubt answered 
well enough ; especially where the talooqdar was chief 
in the tribe for whose villages he engaged. As chief 
he was the natural medium between his tribe and the 
Ctovernment, and received from the spontaneous regard 
of his people many perquisites and dues. 

But for nearly half a centuiy the talooqdaree 
system has been greatly abused j and the great aim 
of the talooqdar has been to supplant the villager in 
the property of the soil and to constitute himself sole 
proprietor. Where he succeeded, the owner became 
a tenant, and was charged with a rent for the land 
which he occupied without reference to the Grovern- 
ment land-tax. 

The more usual mode by which this change was 
efiected, was to outbid the owners of a village at the 
yearly settlement of the land-tax, which generally 
obtains under native Governments. A talooqdar, 
possessing a fort and guns, would agree to pay double 
the tax properly leviable upon a village. He would 
then draw up an exorbitant rent-roll, which it would be 
impossible that the cultivators should pay, throw the 
village into balance; and then seize and confine the 
villagers, until they signed away their birthright, and 
executed a deed constituting liimself proprietor. These 
deeds were termed “bye namahs,” or deeds of sale; 
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and were a by-word of fratid and oppression tliroxigb- 
out Oudli. 

Sometimes some of tlie more daring taloocjdars 
would dispense with tliis somewliat lengthy process 
for obtaining a bye namab, and Avould proceed at 
once to harry a village, burn it, kill the cattle, and 
drive out the inhabitants, until the required deed was 
executed. 

Against this oppression exercised by the talooqdars 
little or no redress could ever be obtained. Accord- 
ingly the people took the law into their own hands. 
The dispossessed rajpoot diw his sword, and retired 
into the jungle, and committed raids xqion any oius 
xvhonx the usxu’ping talooqdar eixdeavoured to settle 
upon his paternal acres. Driven to this lawless niod(* 
of life, he did not coniine his attacks to tliose wlio 
trespassed upon his own village, but learnt to prey 
upon the public generally. He became a dacoit, or 
professional robber, and a price was set upon his 
head. There were hundreds of such public ollenders 
in Oudh wlxeix we entered the country. And with 
our rule they ceased. The robber came in and claimed 
his own, and his own was restored to him. His house 
arose again on his long-deserted homestead, and the 
sword and shield were laid aside. Faces that had not 
been seen for years, and men, at whose names tlie 
country side trembled, were seen to enter the croxvds, 
where an Enghsh officer presided ; and became peace- 
ful citizens. 

How the class against which all this iixjustice had 
been committed was precisely that from XAdiich our 
sepoys baxm been drawn. Under the native Govern- 
ment their complaints xvere brought to the notice of 
the Oudlx authorities by the intervention of tlie 
Biitish Besideixt. Each family made a point of hav- 
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ing some connection in tlxe Britisli army, and throngli 
liim bronglit forward their complaints to his com- 
manding officer. The sepoy’s petition was counter- 
signed by the English colonel, and forwarded to the 
Eesident, and by him submitted to the ting. 

Upon this state of things those who link together 
the annexation of Oudli and the sepoy mutiny, in the 
relation of cause and effect, build their theory. 
Under the native rule, say they, the sepoy enjoyed 
special and preferential privileges, which merged and 
were lost when Oudh became our own. Before, the 
English authorities exerted themselves to get justice 
for him : afterwards, they were bound to render equal 
justice to all alike ; and the sepoy resented the loss of 
privilege. But for the wide prevalence of this erro- 
neous idea, I should not have thought it necessary to 
refute an opinion so entirely opposed to fact. The 
mistake, however, must be corrected. 

In effect, the party most benefited by the introduc- 
tion of our rule in Oudh was the sepoy class. True, 
their complaints Avere formerly forwarded through the 
Eesident; but little redress resulted. The British 
Eesident submitted the sepoy’s complaint to the King, 
by whose minister it Avas forwarded for explanation 
or redress to the local native officer. This party was 
probably already long in league with the talooqdar, 
and if not so before, was easily persuaded, for a valu- 
able consideration, to become his friend. A garbled 
reply unfavourable to the sepoy applicant, and favour- 
able to the oppressing talooqdar, was in due time 
prepared, and returned to the minister. The minister 
sent on this answer with many professions of esteem 
and regard to the Eesident, by whom it was generally 
forwarded without comment to the Commander, who 
handed the unsatisfactory document to the complain- 
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ing sepoy. Some trifling alleviation of tlie injury 
complained of might be granted ; but this was all. 
That a sepoy plaintiff ever succeeded in wresting his 
village from the grasp of the oppressor, by aid of the 
British Eesident, I never hoard: if it ever ocenrred, 
the cases must have been isolated and extraordinary. 
Wliat a contrast then, was presented under our rule ! 
Thousands of sepoy families were claimants, and many 
hundreds of villages at once passed into their hands 
from those of the taloogdars ! Wliatever the ta- 
looqdar lost the sepoy gained. ISTo one had so great 
cause for gratulation as he. In the course of my tour 
through Oudh, I have ridden unattended into man}' 
sep»oy villages. They all presented one and the same 
feature; loud complaints of bygone snflerings, inin- 
gied with rejoicings at their deliverance. '^I’hey 
knew that we brought home money from our tx'gi- 
ments cried they, and therefore taxed us tlie iuor(' 
heavily ; but now that has gone by. 

I remember, among many, an instance illustrative <1' 
the improvement in their condition, winch the sc'poj s 
derived from the introduction of our rule, which nuiy 
here be mentioned. It was the ease of tlic village of 
Akbabad, in the purgunnah of Mugraer, district of 
Poorwah. It had been included in the e.xtensive 
talooquah of Doondeea Kheyrah, held by one Baboo 
Eam-Buksh Singh, a talooqdar belonging to the 
family which exercised chieftainship in Bysewarrali. 
He had always been turbulent, and after repeatecUy op- 
posing in arms the Grovemment of Oudh, had at length 
been by them e^eUed, his fort razed, and himself 
compelled to fly into the British territories. Pie has 
since rendered himself conspicuous by his cruelty to 
omvCawnpoor fugitives. At the time when the 
British occupation took place, he was an exile; but 
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soon returned, and laid claim to tlie proprietary title 
in all the villages comprised in his late talooquah. 
The British officers were slow to admit his title, and 
the summary settlement was made with the villagers, 
who were rajpoots of the Byse clan, as was Eain- 
Buksh himself. On the occasion of my riding into 
this village, where I spent half an hour conversing 
with the people, they told me that their little village, 
which did not contain as many houses, furnished up- 
wards of sixty sepoys to our army. They loudly 
complained of the exorbitant rents imposed upon 
them formerly by Eam-Buksh, and declared that when 
these were unpaid he tortured and imprisoned them. 
If they died in confinement, he threw their bodies 
into the Granges, and mocked them by saying that at 
least they had obtained Hindoo burial ! I affected to 
disbelieve their story, and replied that Eam-Buksh 
claimed to be proprietor of the village ; and, besides, 
how could a Byse behave so to his own people ? 
They laughed at the idea of his being the real owner ; 
and with loud and bitter asseverations protested 
that all Avhich they had said was true, and they 
described the tortures which they themselves had un- 
dergone. Their assessment had been greatly reduced. 
I asked them if they were content with it. They re- 
plied in the affirmative, but added that it was heavy 
still; and finding, on fuller inquiry, that they were 
right, I caused it to be still further reduced. 

It is impossible to reconcile the facts which have 
been here given with the opinion of the sepoy having 
suffered from the change of government, which has 
been so singularly taken up. It is, I am persuaded, 
simply an error. 

That there were many classes in Oudh who were 
hostile to our government, and who viewed its intrO’ 
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ductioii with, displeasure, is true. The principal class 
of these were they at whose expense the sepoy ob- 
tained his advantage, the talooqdars. Under the 
weak government which we succeeded these men had 
exercised almost independent authority, ihey put to 
death, mutilated, and punished their subject villagers. 
Never were these acts avenged, rarely were they called 
to any account for them. Secure in his mud fort, sim- 
rounded by a matted wall of live bamboo, and encir- 
cled by a wide jungle of from one to two miles in width, 
in which the thorny corundah tree always abounded, 
the talooqdar maintained his semi-independent state, 
and smiled at the weak authority of the capital. 
How could such a man brook the equal rule of a liriu 
government ? How could he brook to surreaider tlui 
villages which he had long usurped ; and to plead on 
equal terms with the tenant-owner whom he had so 
long injured and oppressed? 

There are those who take the part of the talooq- 
dars, who, misled by appearances, think that they 
should have been left in undisturbed possession of 
their blood-stained spoils, and that justice should have 
been refused to the long-expectant villager. 

So, however, did not rule the Government of India, 
presided over by Lord Dalhousie. And surely if no 
redress was to be granted, and no wrong to be re- 
paired, to what end was our mission in Oudh? and 
what business had we in the country ? So long as 
the native Government remained redress was not hctpc- 
less. No tenure was a fixity; and a talooqdar who 
possessed himself of a county to-day might be driveii 
from every village to-morrow. Such was not the case, 
however, under British rule. A title once declared 
and recognised was as immutable as the Government 
itseE And the admission of the title of the talooq- 
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dar by a British court would hare been the eonsum- 
mation of his fraud, would have stereotyped his 
usurpation ! As a rule, the right of the villagers to 
recover their own was admitted. The fraudulent and 
extorted “bye namahs” were treated at their proper 
worth, and generally rejected. Where, indeed, the 
talooqdar had succeeded in so completely obliterating 
the village rights that no exercise of proprietary func- 
tions by them in any shape could be shown to have 
taken place within twelve years, then the talooqdar 
was acknowledged to be the sole proprietor ; and the 
villager remained his tenant, subject to the payment 
of a moderate rent. And where by the withdrawal 
of villages the talooqdar’s income was too much re- 
duced, or other circumstances of hardship appeared, 
an allowance of 10 per cent, upon the Grovernment 
revenue was assigned to him. 

No doubt, in some instances, by the indiscretion of 
local officers, the talooqdars were treated with undue 
severity. These cases were, however, confined to the 
single division of Eyzabad, and were all in course of 
rectification. 

The only exception to the Hindoo village system, 
which was found in Oudh, Avas in the submontane 
tract of country north of the Grhogra, included in the 
Bareytch division. Here few of these original tenures 
were found to exist. From traces still remaining, it 
appeared that an ancient and bygone civihzation had 
once existed. This had been swept away; a forest, 
the groAvth of centuries, had overspread the country, 
until in late times the Dehli emperors had made 
grants of these forest lands to various rajpoot clhefs, 
on condition of their being cleared ; and by them the 
habitations of man had been restored. 

In this tract, therefore, the talooqdar descendants 
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of tliese grantees -vrere acknowledged to Ido tlie riglit- 
ful proprietors; and the villages withdraw^ Irom 
their estates were exceptional and few. let it is a 

fact that many of these very men, who had retained 
their villages with greatly-dimimshed assessments, 

have been most active against ns. 

There was another class in Oudh who were neces- 
sarily hostile to our rule, and who formed a most 
dangerous element in themselves— I mean the 
charged soldiery of the native Government. Of these 
there were not less than 60,000 when Oudh became 
British. Service was given to about 15,000 of them 
in our new local regiments, and a number found em- 
ploy in the civil departments. Bor the rest a liberal 
scale of provision was arranged. Where service had 
been long, pension was provided: where short, a 
gratuity was given. Many of these men, howevei, 
remained without any permanent provision, and not a 
few refused employ. Some, because they hoped that 
the native kingdom would be restored. But the ma- 
jority could not brook the thought of our stricter dis- 
ciphne. They had been accustomed to a state of 
licence, which they knew we could not tolerate . Were 
they dissatisfied with their ofiicers, they confined them , 
If they wanted fael, they unroofed the nearest peasant s 
house ; or food, they plundered the nearest gi-ain mer- 
chant. These were the characters which were thrown 
loose upon Oudh ; and, no doubt, their numbers 
swelled the ranks of the mutineers. The only wonder 
is that they were so c[uiet before the mutinies broke out, 
and that for fom-teen months Oudh was fully as tran- 
quil as any of our older possessions. 

To tliis class of the discontented must be added 
another, which cannot be estimated at less than 20,000 
men, who formed the retainers of the talooqdars. 
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The introduction of a firm and equal rule was tlie 
signal for the discharge of most of these soldiers, un- 
disciplined indeed, hut yet dangerous. They had long 
been habituated to resist the forces of the State, and 
were well acquainted with the desultory mode of war- 
fare prevaihng in the province, and which consisted 
in the defence of the mud fort; or skirmishing with 
regular troops, who might attempt to advance through 
the tangles of its circumjacent jungle. These nume- 
rous followings were no longer necessary, for resist- 
ance to the British power could not be attempted. 
And that power was ready to visit with extreme 
penalties any attempt to revive intestine war among 
the talooqdars themselves. Besides which, the rents 
which had before been misapplied to the support of a 
lawless soldiery, were now required to satisfy the 
demands of the State. These demands were indeed 
moderate, but they were also unavoidable. There was 
no minister to bribe. The fort and the jungle ofiered 
an asylum no longer. The British collector would 
take no denial ; and in consequence, aU unnecessary 
and extravagant expenditure must be curtailed. 

In the city of Lucknow there were many against 
us. In every Indian city there are a large number of 
loose and worthless characters : but such was pre- 
eminently the case at Lucknow. A profligate Court, 
sunk deep in vice and debauchery, had collected 
around it thousands whose sole business was to 
minister to its degrading pleasures. Many of the 
most striking buildings in the city belonged to men 
who had risen by their own infamy to be favourites 
with the King. This whole class of people detested 
us. Under our government their business was gone. 
There were many other innocent sufferers by the 
change of government. Thousands of citizens foimd 
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But. perhaps, the class most entitled to sympathj 
was theUilty itself 1 and ‘^e aumWes^dataves 
and friends who hung upon it. The nobles had 
received large pensions from the native 
the payment of which, never Mgular, ceased with th 
introdmdion of oni- mle. GoTcrnnicid had made 
Kbcral provision for them support; hut heloro this 
could be obtained, it was necessary to prepare (uirelul 
lists of tbe grantees, and to inyestigate then- claims. 
It must be admitted that in effecting tins tbero was 
imdue delay; and that for want of common means ol 
support tbe gentry and nobility of the city wen 
brought to great straits and suffering. Wo wore in- 
formed that families which bad never before been 
outside tbe zunana, used to go out at mgbt and beg 
their bread. Every tale of this kind met the readicsli 
sympathy from the kind heart of Sir lleniy Law- 
rence, who, before these troubles began, bad applied 

himself to cause the early despatch of the necessary 
documents ; and bad given the sufferers assurance oi 
early payment and kind consideration. 

Innumei’abie taxes, embracing almost every aiticlc 
of consumption, existed in tbe city under the native 
rule. Tbe great majority of these were abolished. 
A new tax was introduced, however, which was 
liigUy unpopular, viz. that on the consumption of 
opium. Tins drug was very largely, consumed in tbe 
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dissipated capital ; and tlie tax upon it, wliicli obtains 
in every other part of the British dominions, and 
than which a more just source of revenue could 
scarcely he named, was highly obnoxious to the citi- 
zens of Lucknow. 

With the exception of the important though limited 
classes which have been mentioned, the mass of the 
people in Oudh were well affected to our rule. This 
has been doubted by some, because they made no 
general effort to assist us. Probably such persons 
have not duly weighed the characteristic feature of 
the Indian masses, viz. unconcern as to who may 
be the ruler. And when it is remembered that the 
mass of the population was extremely poor, and with- 
out organization of any kind ; it will readily be under- 
stood how impossible it was for them to place them- 
selves in opposition to the discipHned bodies of muti- 
neers who had possessed themselves of the country, 
and who were in many cases supported from the be- 
ginning by the talooqdars. 

After the breaking out of the mutinies they suffi.- 
ciently evidenced their good-wiU, by assisting and 
protecting those European refugees who were tra- 
versing the country in ones or twos towards Luck- 
now. Had the villagers not favoured them, not one 
could have reached the capital. And in most cases 
these fugitives, as will be hereafter noticed, received 
from them active aid and assistance. Some of our 
poor friends were betrayed, but this, with one excep- 
tion,"' was the work of a talooq^dar. 

The subjoined extract from a letter addressed to 
his father by Mr. Charles Alfred EUiott, B.C.S., As- 
sistant-Commissioner in Oudh, from Camp at Bumiee, 

* Yaseen-bhau, tlie infamous zemindar of Sultanpoor, who betoyed 
Mr. A. Block, 0, S. 
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SO recently as the 6th of July last, affords a striking 
eonfirmation of this state of feehng. Ihe facts 
related by Mr. Elliott cannot fail to be read with 
interest; they bear evidence to the “ intense desire 
for our rule among the ryots, not, be it remembered, 
at the time at which I have asserted that they were 
well affected, viz. — after fourteen months of peace- 
ful government ; but after the lapse of another four- 
teen months, during which the British authority had 
been wholly paralysed. During this period the rural 
population has been at the mercy of the talooqdars, 
and other insurgents. And an English officer, new 
indeed to the Province, but who like myself has been 
among the people; seen things with his own eyes; 
and personally conversed with tliem, tells ns tliat 
there is at this moment among them an intense desire 
for the restoration of our rule. The extract was 
nowise intended for publication ; but meeting witli 
the Eev. H. V. EUiott, he was kind enough to read 
to me a letter just received from his sou, containing 
one or two passages so confirmatory of my views; 
and so valuable from the recency of the facts, as to 
induce me to request permission to append them to 
my own statement. 

“ Another fallacy is, that we have the country 
population in Oude against us. Ex. gratia; Clark 
and I have ridden out this morning some six miles 
towards the rebels, with a small body of cavalry. 
As we returned home we crossed a small river, and 
came over the high ground of its bank. The instant 
we were seen from the first village, coming from the 
direction of the rebels, we heard shrieks and cries ; — 
everybody put his plough on his shoulder, and drove 
his two oxen before him,— women rushed off' head- 
long into the nearest wood, the whole village Avas 
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deserted. As we got closer to it, we saw a man 
lurking about, and called to Mm. He uttered a 
shout, rushed inside and brought out the zemindar, 
(owner of the village) who came running towards us, 
half laughing. ‘ Oh ! Sahib,’ said he, ‘ we thought 
you were the rebels ! ’ ‘ What,’ I said, laugMng, 

‘ do I look like a budmash ? ’ ‘ No, Sahib,’ was 

the reply, ‘ but we conld’nt distinguish, and we took 
you for Bisr am Singh ! ’ The moment they found 
out we were English, the whole village returned at 
once ; and in half an hour, twenty ploughs were going 
merrily again. The same happened with the next 
village; and returning home, we overtook its two 
zemindars, who were on their way to our camp at 
Bunnee, to teU us that Bisram Singh (a rebel leader 
of note) had come. 

“ I do not hesitate to say the popular feeling is 
intense desire for our rule among the ryots.” 

To the conclusive testimony borne by facts like 
these, it is needless to add comment. It is strange 
that in England so much misapprehension should 
exist on the subject. 

One other class of people who are numerous in 
Oudh demands mention ; I mean the “ pastes.” 
These are a race of the lowest caste, feeders of swine, 
and some of them are found in every village. Their 
duty is that of village watchmen, and at the same 
time they are the chief thieves and robbers of the 
country. But the pasie never robs that which is 
committed to his trust, and his fidehty when trusted, 
is proverbial. By Ms hand the landholder remits Ms 
quota of revenue to the Treasury, and not a rupee is 
ever missmg. To his care the talooqdar entrusts 
’without fear the guard at his fort gate. The pasies 
are good hunters, and athletic men, and form an ex^ 
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eellent material for soldiers. Bat liitlierto their low 
caste has excluded them from the high-caste army ot 
Bengal They have been wiser on the Bombay side ; 
and hundreds of the Oudh pfisies cross the continent 
of India, and find semce in tlie amy of Bom Day. 

Hereafter we shaU be probably wiser in our treat- 
ment of them om-selves. During the late disturb- 
ances none have taken a greater part than the posies. 
As soon as the civil power became relaxed, they 
began plundering the roads. When we were be- 
leaguered, and the rebel talooqdars joined the muti- 
neers in besieging us, the greater number of their 
retainers were pasies. And good reason have we to 
remember the repeated war-cry of All, Ali, Ali, 
with i^hich they disturbed our nights. In oui lutuic 
government of Oudh, the pasies will need to be re- 
pressed with a strong hand. 

Eeverting to the feeling of the masses, it would 
indeed be strange if they had not been well afiected 
to us. The worst British Oovernment in India is, in 
my judgment, preferred by the people generally, to a 
native rule. But the system introduced into Oudh 
was of the best. It was modelled on the experience 
and most approved system of the Punjaub. Our go- 
vernment of the Horth- Western Provinces has, on tlie 
whole, been good. Our revenue system is good, and 
yet the pressure of the Glovernment demand is in many 
districts greatly too high. It is too high in Agra, 
inAlligurh, in Mynpoorie, in Boolundskuliur, and 
throughout the greater part of Eohileund. The prin- 
ciple on which that settlement Was made, ivas to 
claim as the share of Grovernment two-thirds of the 
net rental. But the fraud and chicanery opposed to 
our revenue officers generally caused them unwit- 
tingly to fix the demand at more than this share. 
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Still our revenue system was popular witli the 
people, for it was far more favourable to them than 
any known to obtain under native Grovernments. 

It is true that it had in native estimation many 
faults. These chiefly consisted in the severity and 
lasting nature of the punishment with which we 
visited default. The landed property of a defaulter 
was liable to sale by public auction : and when thus 
sold, he lost for ever what had perhaps been the in- 
heritance of many generations. A. milder process 
was that of by which a landholder lost 

possession of his estate, for periods varying from five 
to fifteen years. Both of these processes were dis- 
liked ; but the former is viewed by the land pro- 
prietors of Upper India with a hatred and disgust 
almost equal to that which they feel towards our 
Civil Law Courts. The former penalty I have never 
enforced in my capacity as a revenue officer. And I 
hold it in almost equal detestation as the native land- 
holder himself. That of transfer ought very rarely, 
indeed scarcely ever, to be used. But to avoid using 
it, the British revenue officer must be watclrful, and 
must understand his duty. The native villager has as 
little forethought, or self-denial, generally, as a child : 
and win squander upon expensive marriage ceremonies, 
and other charges, winch redound to his repute, any 
ready money which may come into his possession. 
As themselves express it — “ They eat, they drink, 
they enjoy themselves;” and when the Grovernment 
coUector comes, there is nothing to pay. To prevent 
this, the tax-gatherer must watch the ripening of the 
crops ; and must present his demand before the money 
has been dissipated in marriage festivals and other 
follies. But to do this the collector must not be 
asleep ; but must ever be wakeM. With these ex- 
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ceptioBS our reyeiiue system and laws generally gave 
satisfaction. The processes were qnick and simple. 
And husiness was transacted without the intervention 
of native lawyers and pleaders; directly hy the vil- 
lagers themselves with the British revenue oficers. 

In Oudh, after repeated and most careful examina- 
tion, I came unhesitatingly to the conclusion, that the 
Government collector appropriated, if possible, the 
entire rent, and never professed to relinquish any part 
of it. Our police system in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces was only tolerated by the people, for its agents 
were ill paid and venal. And though crime was kept 
down, stni the honest man was liable to too much 
annoyance to allow of his liking it. Our civil law 
■was detested. In framing its machinery, the endless 
delays, expense, quibbles, and technicalities of English 
law had been too faithfully copied, and with a too fatal 
result. The "dewannee,” as it was termed, stunk in 
the nostrils of the people. It was not, however, in- 
troduced into Oudh. The simple Punjaub mode of 
procedure, which is well adapted to the wants of a 
simple people, took its place, and was generally ac- 
ceptable. In the police in Oudh, a higher scale of 
pay was admitted with good effect, and relieved that 
department of much of the odium of venality. In 
the revenue, the Government demand was limited to 
one-half the rent, and the greatest precautions were 
taken to preserve it moderate. Accustomed to exces-’ 
sive rack-rent, which aimed at engrossing for the 
State the whole of the rent ; the people were at first 
with difficulty persuaded of the reality of our inten- 
tion of taking one-half only. When convinced of this, 
they were loud in their assurances of satisfaction. 

Such was the condition of the people in Oudh, 
when all improvement was suddenly arrested by the 
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military mutiny. The sepoy class -were rejoicing in the 
recovery of their villages, the people everywhere pre- 
paring to enjoy in security the fruit of their labours, 
subject to a fixed moderate taxation ; the talooqdars 
discontented and aggrieved ; numbers of discharged 
soldiers brooding over the recollection of their former 
licence j and the inhabitants of the cities generally 
impoverished and depressed. The people of the Pro- 
vince had not been subjected to a general disarmament, 
as was the ease in the Punjaub. It had been objected 
to this measure, which had commended itself to not a 
few members of the Commission, that Oudh was not, 
as the Punjaub, a conquered country. Some attempt 
had been made to diminish the danger which threatened 
from the talooqdars, by causing them to dismantle 
their forts, and surrender their artillery. The first 
measure was carried out, although incompletely, by 
the police being charged to cause a roadway to be cut 
through the battlement of every fort. And tliis was 
actually done. A good number of guns were surren- 
dered; but it was known that the talooqdars had 
concealed many by burying them underground. 


CHAPTEE VL 

TRtJE CATJSES OF THE MUTINY. 

WEat were tlie true causes of th.e mutiny in my own opinion ; viz. that 
the native mind had been already alarmed, when the greased car- 
tridge confirmed its suspicion.' — That the native army was dangerously 
organized, ill-disciplined, and discontented ; above all, that the North- 
Western Provinces were denuded of European troops.-— Public measures 
which had tended to alarm the native mind.— Extreme rapidity of 
recent educational changes.— All public servants, village head men, 
subject to examinations.— Education in gaols.— The people wondered, 
and suspected our motives.— The Brahmins fostered their suspicions.— 
Motives attributed to us.— Recent enactments affecting Hindoo usages. 
Unwise missionary interference of British officers. — Remarks on Indian 
missions generally.— rGeneral observations on Government education in 
India. — Grants in aid of missionary education.— Character of native 
Government seminaries.— Their irreligion. — ^The alarm excited 
by the introduction of greased cartridges fostered by designing men.— 
Instances given of the general native alarm, — Extreme credulity of the 
natives.— An example instanced.— Reports which were rife at this 
period in Oudh.— Dangerous organization of the Bengal army. High- 
caste system.— Opinion of it given by a pensioned soobahdar of the Bom- 
bay army.— A second case illustrative of it.— Consanguinity of the 
Bengal sepoys.— Doss of discipline of the Bengal army ; abolition of 
flogging ; withdrawal of authority from commanders. -General dis- 
content in the native army. — ^Local nature of the service of the sepoy 
in Bengal changed by the extension of our frontier, — Addition of pay 
granted and withdrawn. — Six volunteer regiments only liable for foreign 
service. — New order of Government directed that all future enlist- 
ment should be for general service.— The sepoy could before invalid 
after fifteen years ; anew order put a stop to this. — Sepoys’ letters sub- 
jected to postage. — ^Neglect of sepoys by European officers. — With- 
drawal of officers for staff employ.— Native officers underpaid.— The 
North-Western Provinces denuded of European troops. — Sepoys cor- 
respond, and then conspire, and lastly mutiny. 

The fifth, and last reasons ennmerated in the fourth 
chapter are those to which I myself attribute the 
ontbreat of mutiny in India. I conceive that the 
native mind had been gradually alarmed on the vital 
subjects of caste and religion, when the- spark was 
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applied by the threatened introdnction of the greased 
cartridge ; that this spark fell upon a native army 
most dangerously organized, subject to no sufficient 
bonds of discipline, and discontented ; and above 
all, that this occurred at a time when Bengal and the 
North-Western Provinces were so denuded of Euro- 
pean troops as to leave the real power in the hands 
of the natives. 

I believe the native Hindoo mind to have been for 
some time previously alarmed on the subject of caste and 
religion. Many public measures had tended to this 
result ; but perhaps none more so than the extreme ra- 
pidity with which educational measures had of late years 
been forced on. Local officers, with the approval of Gro- 
vernment, solicited contributions from the people for 
the establishment of schools. These were set up not 
only in cities, nor yet only in towns ; but villages were 
grouped together into circles or unions to support a 
school ; and every month brought out some new 
measm-e to give impetus to the educational mania. 

All public servants were required to qualifythemselves 
by literary acquirements, for which examinations were 
instituted. Not even an ordinary messenger, on the 
pay of eight shillings a month, qould be entertained 
unless he could read and write. Village accountants, 
and the head men of village communities, might be re- 
quired to pass examinations. In respect to the public 
gaols a perfect mania prevailed. Beading, writing, 
arithmetic, were required ; and sometimes geography, 
and the planetary system were taught. And mur- 
derers and burglars who distiuguished themselves as 
teachers were conveyed from one gaol to another to 
educate the rest. The people looked on and wondered, 
not without suspicion. Suspicion ever marks the 
barbaric mind. Why were we doing all this ? Surely 
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not witliout some M purpose of our own. The 
Brahmins fostered the suspicions. They beheld in 
the enlightenment of the people, the certain downfall 
of their faith and their power. And already they 
percewed themselves to he treated with less consider- 
ation than before. It was whispered, and extensively 
believed, that the object of our Giovemment was to 
destroy the Hindoo religion, and to convert them to 
our own. 

A striking instance of the working of their suspi- 
cions may here be mentioned. The facts were related 
to me by the late lamented Major Banks. More 
than a year before Oudh was occupied, while in 
Calcutta, Major Banks was consulted bythe head native 
officer of the Grovernor-GI-enerars body-guard, who 
earnestly begged his advice upon a difficulty of im- 
portance. The risaldar was a native of Behar, his 
home being near Arrah. He had a son, Avho had long 
been betrothed to the daughter of a Hindoo family of 
high rank in the neighbourhood. The parties had 
now attained the age when it is usual with Hindoos 
to solemnize the marriage ; and accordingly the bride- 
groom’s father had made every preparation for the 
wedding, and had incurred large expense. But at the 
last hour the bride’s family had refused. “ Your son,” 
said they, “has been attending an English school ; he 
has become a Christian: he shall not wed our daughter.” 
Those who know how deeply Orientals feel on such 
matters will understand how keenly the refusal must 
have been felt. Such affronts are too usually in India 
settled by the sword. 

It may be asked, what object was attributed to oiu’ 
Oovemment by the natives, in the supposed intention 
to destroy their religion and their caste ? This was a 
question which at an early stage of the mutiny was 
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contimially proposed to tlie natives by onrselves. The 
regulations of Grovernment proMbited the enlistment 
of Christians to serve as sepoys in our native regi- 
ments. How, then, should we be benefited by the 
conversion of the soldiery ? As the rules stood, a con- 
verted Hindoo would be disqualified from employ. 
Hsually no reply could be given. But the only one 
which I have heard offered by the sepoys themselves 
was, that once they had become “one of ourselves,” 
they would then be available for general service in any 
quarter beyond the boundary of Hindostan. 

We were believed to entertain views of vast am- 
bition; and these would be aided if we could get rid 
of the prejudice which restrains the Hindoo soldier 
to the limits of India, and lead the Brahmin and 
rajpoot soldier to carry the standards of our unsatis- 
fied conquest over the Hindoo Koosh into Persia, and 
across the ocean to the rich plains of China. 

I apprehend that some of the recent enactments of 
the Indian Legislature, permitting the Hindoo convert 
to retain his patrimony ; legalizing the re-marriage of 
Hindoo widows ; and threatening the Hindoo institu- 
tion of polygamy, did much to alarm the Brahmins, 
and the people generally ; and to induce a behef that 
the Grovernment might intend to interfere yet more 
radically with the customs and rules held sacred by 
the'Hindoo. 

Nor do I think that of late years our missionary 
zeal in India has been tempered by wisdom. As our 
empire iir the East has extended, we have ever notified 
to the people that the Grovernment would exercise no 
interference in matters of religion ; and, therefore, 
the servants of the State were required to abstain from 
active missionary exertion. This was left to the 
missionary, who is clothed with no official authority. 
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His efforts were encouraged by the private counte- 
nance and subscriptions of pious servants of the State, 
who often visited the mission school and chapel, and 
aided the managing committees with their counsel and 
advice. Still the active labourer was the missionary; 
and no one marks more clearly than does the native, 
the distinction between the duties of his proper voca- 
tion, and those of a public servant of the State. Of 
late years, however, I think that public official in- 
fluence exercised in aid of missions has been too much 
felt, and fear that it has assisted in alarming the native 
mind. Undeniable it is that this alarm was aroused. 
And in seeking to account for it, it is impossible to 
shut one’s eyes to the fact that the native gentry have 
been solicited by English civilians to subscribe to the 
Eeligious Tract Society; and that British colonels 
have preached the Crospel to their native soldiers in 
the public bazaars. 

One brief word on the subject of Missions. En- 
courage the missionary by all means. Send out as 
many earnest and pious men as possible to proclaim 
the Grospel to the heathen. The missionary is truly 
the regenerator of India. Though as yet his labours 
show little apparent fruit, believe not that they are 
lost: the land is being leavened, and Hindooism is 
everywhere being undermined. Great will some day, 
in God’s appointed time, be the fall of it ! Hindooism 
is even now not as bigoted as Hindooism used to 
be. Hor should disappointment be felt at the small 
number of converts. A Hindoo proselyte to Chris- 
tianity incurs a penalty little less than that of mar- 
tyrdom. He becomes outcast, excommunicate, and 
loses most of that which is usually accounted to make 
life valuable. It is not from all that such sacrifices 
cml be expected. 
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CoHiitenaiice, tlieH, and protect tlie missionary in 
Ms noble enterprise. Speak well of bim; employ 
the deserving among Ms converts, at least on terms 
of equality witb the deserving Mussulman or Hindoo, 
and from your private resources aid the good work; 
hut let neither the G-overnment nor its servants take 
the place of the evangelist. It is not hy the arm of 
force that our pure religion won her way; and with 
an ignorant, barbaric people, the alliance of the power 
of Government with missionary labour will but pro- 
voke suspicion, and arouse resistance ; and thus retard 
the progress of the faith of Christ. 

It must not, from the foregoing observations, either, 
be imagined that I am a foe to education in India ; so 
far from this being the case, no one would more 
readily assist its promotion than myself. But I am 
of opinion that the haste with which this all-power- 
ful engine for moving the minds and opinions of 
mankind was pushed on, particularly during the 
last years of Mr. Thomason’s administration, and 
that of Mr. Colvin, was unwise. In my opinion, 
therefore, this coiu’se defeated its own object by 
creating alarm and dissatisfaction to a considerable 
extent. Before the period referred to, the progress of 
public education had been very gradual. It had not, 
probably, attracted sufficiently the notice and atten- 
tion of Government. But it wms at aU events safe. 
The native mind in India had nowise been aroused in 
antagonism to it. Greater attention might have been 
bestowed on this important object, and larger fends 
devoted to its promotion with advantage, and without 
exciting public alarm. But the impulse which was 
given, and which began about the year 1850, was too 
sudden and too hasty in its action. It also was open 
to the seiious error of laying the people under contri- 
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bution for its support. The village system of schools 
was at first supported by the subscriptions of the 
people. At first one or two district officers induced 
the landholders and villagers of some portions of their 
districts to subscribe the funds necessary to establish 
village schools. Their exertions were much applauded 
by the Glovemment, and were soon generally imitated 
by others. The people were everywhere pressed to 
form themselves into educational circles, and to sign 
engagements to support one school for each circle. 

The general success which attended these exer- 
tions was over-estimated. The people, indeed, were 
supposed to have opened their eyes to the advantages 
of education with a rapidity equal to that which marked 
the movements of the Grovernment. Such, however, 
was far from being really the case. They engaged, 
indeed, to furnish the necessary funds for the support 
of the schools ; but they did so rather to please the 
British magistrate who requested them so to do, than 
from love of the thing itself. Nay, motives of fear 
of the consequences of refusing sometimes operated. 
I remember having urged the support of schools upon 
a very intelligent zemindar of my own district, when 
he expressed himself well disposed towards the object, 
and said that he had attempted the establishment of 
a village school of his own, but found the chief diffi- 
culty to arise from the unwillingness of the culti- 
vators to send their boys to school, and thereby 
deprive themselves of their services. I asked him to 
influence his neighbours to do the same, and in- 
stanced a neighbouring district where general consent 
had been given. He asked me whether I believed 
that consent to have been voluntary. I replied in 
the affirmative. He then assured me that it was not 
so. He had been over there recently, and had wit- 
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nessed. tlie refusal of a villager to subscribe. His 
refusal was reported to the English ofidcer at the 
head-quarter station, and the recusant was summoned. 
Sooner than subject himself to the inconvenience of a 
journey to the station, the villager had subscribed. 

It is true that Mr. Colvin had not shut his eyes to 
the objections to which this system was exposed, and 
a remedy was in course of application. In all the 
new settlements of the land revenue which were im- 
pending, a special provision of one per cent, upon the 
Grovernment assessment was to have been provided ; 
which would have formed a suitable and proper fund 
for the support of village education. 

Even then, however, if the Government retains in 
its hands the management of popular education in 
India, great caution must be observed. To be sure 
and free from danger, our progress must be slow. We 
must not notify, as has been done, that none of the 
thousands and millions who depend for their livehhood 
on service, shall obtain it unless they can produce cer- 
tificates of literary acquirement. Neither should the 
hereditary head man of a rajpoot village be excluded 
by a like default from the prized office of representing 
his brotherhood. It will be just to encourage edu- 
cation, by giving the preference in some branches of 
the public employ to those who can read and write ; 
but certainly not in all. 

I shall, however, be glad to see the connection of 
Government with schools and colleges for education 
proportionably relax as the educational efforts of 
missionary institutions increase. Probably, the funds 
of the State which are appropriated to this purpose 
have never been more usefully employed than in 
grants of aid, to assist the colleges and schools which 
have been established by missionaides in India, No 
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doubt the GrOTernmeiit system ot education in India 
is open to the grave objection, that the opinions 
of its scholars tend too pneraUy to infidelity ; and 
from this objection the missionary schools are free. 

I am inclined to believe that the Crovernment 
would do well gradually to withdraw more and more 
from taking an active part in public education in 
India. Colleges and universities might be still main- 
tained in our large cities. But in towns and through- 
out our districts, a suflacient stimulus would probably 
be given to education by a judicious extension of the 
system of grants in aid. The greater portion of the 
funds so appropriated would necessarily be engrossed 
by the European and American missionaiies, simply 
for the reason that their schools would be the best. 
But like assistance also should properly be extended by 
the Anglo-Indian Q-overnment, which legislates not 
for Christians only, but for Hindoos and Moslems 
also ; to good schools maintained by persons of both 
those persuasions. The test as to whether the insti- 
tution were deserving of Grovemment help or not, 
should, as iu England, be, in each case, the report 
of a public inspector. To accord support to the 
Christian school, and to deny it to that maintained 
by the Mussulman and Hindoo, would be, whatever 
may be said in Exeter Hall, a real and virtual breach of 
that universal toleration of the religion of the natives, 
which the faith of England is pledged to maintain. 

I have not here space for stating the reasons which 
convince me that the Bible must remain excluded from 
the Government schools as a class book. And without 
denying that a heathen must necessarily be benefited 
by the great enlightenment, as well as by the purer 
sentiments and morality, derived from the works which 
are now used in the Government schools ; it must be 
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admitted tliat tlie standard of excellence wMcli is im- 
planted, is low. Too frequently, the Hindoo scholar 
leaves the Giovernment school an infidel. Too fre- 
quently, he repays the liberal instruction of Glovern- 
ment with disloyalty and disaffection. I have seen it 
stated, that the native scholars of our Grovernment se- 
minaries have, during these mutinies, proved their at- 
tachment to our rule. Such, however, has not been 
the account which has reached me. Toung Bengal, by 
which name this class of native youth is designated in 
India, is remarkable generally for conceit, disloyalty, 
and irreligion.* 

Hor can it be doubted, that it is in India a dan- 
gerous thing to educate the native youth, without 
uniting with that education the strongest restraints of 
morality. And it may be questioned, whether any 

It must be admitted that the designation of Young Bengal’' is 
peculiarly applicable to the 41^yes of our Calcutta Government semi- 
narieSj as distinguislied from tbose of tbe Public Colleges and Scbools 
of the Upper Provinces. If the latter class, contrary to the impression 
which I have myself received, have really distinguished themselves by 
loyalty and adherence to the British cause, the fact will be one of much 
significance, and which should be thankfully acknowledged. 

The subjoined extract from a letter recently addressed to me by Mr. 
Henry Carre Tucker, late Commissioner of Benares, a gentleman who 
has distinguished himself in Upper India by his zealous advocacy of 
educational measures, however, shows that he entertains the same 
opinion as myself upon the subject. 

“ I concur in your opinion, that the ei^ves of our Government Colleges 
are not well-disposed towards our Government, whilst they are generally 
the most virulent opponents of Christianity, and the most troublesome 
subjects with whom missionaries have to deal. 

‘‘ We have released them from their own religions without substituting 
a better. Most of them are, consequently, puffed up with knowledge, 
discontented with their position, and infidels at heart. 

“ At the same time I believe that contact with European minds has, 
in general, had the effect of raising their theoretical standard of truth, 
honesty, and public spirit, — ^the foolish study of Greek and Boman his- 
tory can only make them hate us as ‘tyrants.’ 

“ I am strongly in favour of Government relinquishing its schools, and 
confining itself to grants in aid of all efficient schools, without reference 
to religion.— -Ever yours, “ H. G. Tuckeb,” 
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rules of moraHty without the more powerful check of 

"^Wrpllf iT*! boy’s hands the histones of Gieeco 
and BoL, andhoH up to his admiration the examples 
of those ancient patriots who have freed them country 

from domestic tyranny or a foreign yoke. The uow- 

ledge which we impart to him, destroys the reverence 
whkh he would naturally feel for his own reli^on, 
and its precepts. In its stead, we implant no other 
of a purer and holier kind. Can we wonder, ^ then, 
at the harvest which we too freq[uently reap <iisloy- 
alty untempered by gratitude; a spurious and selhsh 

patriotism, unchecked by religion; and an overweening 

conceit of literary attainment, supported by no cor- 
responding dignity of character?^ ^ _ 

That the proposed introduction of the greased 
cartridge for use among our native troops did pro- 
voke dissatisfaction and alarm, cannot, I think, e 
denied. By some it is regarded to have been a mere 
bhnd; but this opinion I conceive to be founded on 
the f^t that alarm was feigned, long after all real 

apprehension on the subject had ceased. It is un- 
deniable, that to have used these cartridges, smeared 
as they were with the fat of the bullock or of the pig, 
in the ordinary manner, that is, by biting off the end, 
would actually have involved a breach of caste and 
loss of privileges to the Hindoo or Mussulman. The 
report which, on the first beginning of the alarm, be- 
came current in India, and was generally credited, is, 
that while these cartridges were being made iip in 
the Presidency arsenal, a low-caste clashy employed 
in making them asked water of a high-caste Brahmin 
sepoy The latter indignantly refused, for the act 

would have involved a breach of caste. “Oh!” rejoined 

the low-caste man, “ you need not be so particular, for 
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yoH. will all of you soon, liaveno caste/wlien yon eome 
to pnt pig and bullock fat into your mouths.” 

This account may be true or not, but the general 
alarm on the subject of caste soon became uniyersal. I 
have little doubt that this was fostered by designing 
men. Who thus fanned the flame is not positively 
known, unless, perhaps, by the Grovemment; but 
the Brahmins generally, and the discontented fol- 
lowers of the ex-king of Oudh, and his minister, 
Alee Nuckee, lie under general suspicion. The most 
absurd rumours were circulated and believed. Go- 
vernment, it was said, had sent up cart-loads and 
boat-loads of bone-dust, which was to be mixed with 
the flour and sweetmeats sold in the bazaar, whereby 
the whole population would lose their caste. The 
pubhc mind became greatly excited. On one day, at 
Sultanpoor, it was spread over the station that a boat 
had reached a certain ghaut on the river Goomtee, 
laden with bone-dust, and the sepoys were hardly 
restrained from outbreak. A few days later, at the 
station of Salone, two camels, laden with ammuni- 
tion, arrived at the house of Captain Thompson, the 
commandant. It was rumoured that the packages 
contained bone-dust, and a panic spread through the 
station. Not only the sepoys in their lines, but the 
domestic servants about the officers’ bungalows, and 
the ’villagers and zemindars attending court, hastily 
flung away, untasted, the food which they had cooked, 
and fasted for the day. At Lucknow, the rumours 
which were whispered about were perpetual, and the 
public mind was never allowed to rest. Now it was 
at one shop, the next day in another bazaar, that de- 
spatches of bone-dust had,it was asserted, been received. 
It was in vain that facts were opposed to this prevailing 
panic. I have frequently known parties who asserted 
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the arrival of this dreaded bone-dust receive money, 
with directions to purchase and bring some of the 
adulterated flour in proof of their assertion. They 
always returned -with the money in their hands, 
stating their inability to find the shop where it was 
sold. Yet 'Was not the public mind undeceived. 

Tliose who, residing in the enlightened countries of 
Eiu'ope, have not witnessed the working of ignorant 
and barbarous minds, will not readily understand the 
suspicious credulity by which they are fi’equently 
marked. A very extreme examjfle of this, the occur- 
rence of whicli I witnessed some years ago at the hill 
station of Simlah, may here be cited. 

A report got abroad among the hiU men at that 
sanitarium, that the Gfovernor-Greneral had sent orders 
to have a certain quantity of human fat prepared and 
sent down to Calcutta ; and that for this purpose the 
authorities were engaged in entrapping hill men, who 
were then killed, and boiled down for their fat! It 
might be thought that it would not be difficult to 
disabuse them of so absurd a notion. A number of 
hill men are employed about every household at 
Simlah in carrying the ladies’ litters, and in a variety 
of domestic duties, which bring them in daily contact 
with Europeans. But, for long, the attempt to dis- 
abuse them was of no avail. The panic increased 
and spread, until a large number of hill men fled from 
the station; nor were they, I believe, ever thoroughly 
convinced of the falsehood of the report. 

Rumours not less absurd than this, were in men’s 
mouths at the commencement of the mutinies. There 
was a Hindoo soobahdar of one of the Oudh local 
artillery batteries, named Deybee Singh, who had 
been long in the service of Grovernment, and had 
been through the whole campaign in Affghanistan. 
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I remember tMs man being closeted for several bonrs 
witb Sir Henry Lawrence, reconnting to Mm tbe 
wildest stories of plans, wliicb were commonly attri- 
buted to our Government, against tlie religion of tlie 
natives. TMs native officer, wbo was Mgbly thougbt 
of by Ms commandant, the late Lieutenant L. 0. Alex- 
ander, did not assert his belief in the truth of these 
rumours ; but neither did he treat them, and laugh at 
them, as follies. The greater part of the absurMties 
which he related have passed from my mind; but 
one, by its extravagance, fixed itself on my memory. 
It was this. It was, said the soobahdai’, believed to 
be the intention of Government to transport to India 
the numerous widows whose husbands had perished 
in the Crimean campaign. The principal zemindars 
of the coimtry were to be compelled to marry them; 
and their children, who would of course not be Hin- 
doos, were to be declared the heirs to the estates. 
Thus the Hindoo proprietors of land were to be 
supplanted! 

A striking confirmation of the opinion expressed in 
this work upon the causes of the mutiny will be 
found in a remarkable paper which has been for some 
time before the public, but which I have only met 
Avith since the foregoing observations were in print. 
I allude to a memorandum di-awn up in the Hindos- 
tani language by Soobahdar Sheikh Hedayut Ali of 
the Bengal Seikh Police Battalion, translated by 
Captain T. Eattray, commanding that corps, on the 
30th of January last. This memorandum, which I 
regard to be a very valuable contribution to the 
cause of truth, will be found in Appendix Ho. 12. 
It will be seen that the Sheikh treats the movement 
as altogether a rehgionary one in its origin. He 
refers, as instancing our growing disregard of native 
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prejudice, wMcli was made matter of common com- 
plaint by tbe more respectable natives, to the novel 
treatment of prisoners in jail. Tbeir beards and 
moustache were cut, and they were forced to mess 
together. 'Why a strict jail discipline may not be 
made to consist with entire non-interference with the 
beards of the prisoners, to the maintenance of which 
appui-tenance the Asiatic of the present day, as the 
Jewin the time of King David, attaches great import- 
ance, it is difficult to imagine. Natives of family 

too frequently become inmates of our jails, for offences 
which would be lightly treated imder a government 
of their own. And assui'edly, they should not need- 
lessly be compeUed, while thus suffering, to undergo 
any hunnhation not actually required by their sen- 
ence. The change which introduced the messing 
system mto jails appeared certainly beneficial. But in 
Zn7l out, there is no doubt that more consider- 

btritr* 
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document, which has been drawn up by a nativ^ 
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■wiiliout foundation. Viewed in fclie light in wliicli 
it is regarded by tlie natives, the conduct of our 
Grovernment has doubtless been often nauch more 
blameable, than ourselves can admit it to be. 

There is no doubt that large classes in the Indian 
army thought that we had not maintained good faith 
with them. They held that it was not in their bond 
to serve beyond the limits of India proper, and con- 
sidered that we were bound to continue to them the 
extra allowance by which we had tempted them to go 
beyond their covenant. In stopping that extra allow- 
ance, and yet cantoning them across the Sutledge and 
Indus, they conceived that we had broken faith. I 
have no doubt that Sheikh Hedayut Ali regards tliis 
proceeding in common with the rest of the native 
army “ as a great grievance although he professes 
to approve of the punishment by which the mutiny, 
to which that grievance gave birth, was suppressed. 
The alteration of the existing rule respecting the in- 
validing of sepoys after fifteen years’ service is viewed 
in the same light. And probably would be similarly re- 
garded if both employer and employed were Europeans. 

What, however, can be a more flagrant breach of 
faith to the soldier, than to enlist him under a special 
promise that his hair and beard shall not be inter- 
fered with ; and then, after the lapse of “ some years,” 
to cast him off, because he refuses to consent to the 
violation of this condition ? — -which fact is related by 
the soobahdar. 

How far the several annexations of territory in 
India in default of direct heirs male, may have always 
been in accordance, not to the letter of the treaty 
only, (for that must be presumed to have been the 
ease,) but to the spirit of the treaty, as understood 
by the people of the country ; I cannot pretend to say. 
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There is no douht, however, that the policy alarmed 
the native mind, and aggravated the suspicions of un- 
scrupulous amhition, which were attributed to us. 

In hke manner, the annexation of Oudh, though 
in my judgment strictly justifiable, and necessary for 
the welfare of the people, was, I believe, generally 
viewed by the natives as a breach of faith, and our 
public character suffered proportionately. The native 
mind, it must be remembered, knows no system of 
government but despotism. The good of the people 
is usually, in their habit of thought, left out of ac- 
count. The country is the king’s ; who may do what 
he pleases with his oum. In the case of Oudh, the 
royal family had peculiar claims upon us ; and, not- 
withstanding these, we dispossessed them. There- 
fore, argues the native, the British faith ivas bad. 

IsTo Asiatic ruler would ever have been moved by 
the mis-government of the people of a neighbouring 
State, to come to the aid of the latter. Neither can 
the native give us credit for being actuated by this 
motive. 

Other instances might be adduced, to exemplify a 
fact which must to a certain extent be admitted, that 
natives have had reason on some occasions to call in 
question the British faith. Breach of faith cannot 
indeed be acknowledged in all the instances which 
themselves would adduce; for the charge cannot 
always be understood, without viewing the transaction 
from the same point of view from which themselves 
regard it. Enough still remains admitted to excite 
our jealousy for the future more exact maintenance 
of that national integrity which has, for solong, been 
the highest characteristic of the English in the East. 

I must now advert to the dangerous and faulty 
organization of the Bengal army at the time when 
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the cartridge question affrighted the minds of men. 
This consisted in the high-caste system, which pre- 
vented the admission of men of low caste into the 
army. In the armies of Madras and Bombay, the 
ranks are open to all castes, and high and low do 
duty together. And not only so : hut the same high- 
caste sepoy who has stickled for his exclusive caste 
privileges in Bengal, will cross the country and enter 
the Bombay army, and will there unhesitatingly con- 
form to the different discipline and rules obtaining in 
that Presidency. Two circumstances illustrating this 
state of things may here be mentioned. During my 
official tour in the cold weather of 1850, I visited the 
Brahmin village of Behta Bozoorg, in the district of 
Poorwahj and there made the acquaintance of two 
jiensioned soobahdars, Bralunins, the one retired from 
the Bengal, the other from the Bombay army. I was 
at the time struck with the difference between those 
two men. The old Bengali officer was worn out, and 
seemed to have acquired few ideas and little informa- 
tion during his long period of seivice. The Bombay 
soobahdar was a younger man, and had taken his dis- 
charge at Aden. He was exceedingly intelligent, and 
had acquired such a knowledge of men and affairs, 
that one could converse with him with a certain feel- 
ing of equality. IVliile we were expecting the out- 
break, I remembered the Bombay soobahdar; and 
thinking to obtain some useful information from him, 
I sent for him, and was closeted with him for a long 
while on his arrival. 

He told me that the reports of the intention of 
Government to destroy their caste and religion had 
reached his village, and were commonly in the mouths 
of the Bengal sepoys. He had heard of the medicine- 
bottle disturbance in the 48th H. I., the cartridge 
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question, and the manifold reports about the bone- 
dust; but he affected not to l)elieve them. I then 
inquired, how it was that ill feeling had on several 
occasions manifested itself in the Bengal army, but 
never in that of Bombay ? He told me plainly, that 
we had too many men of the same caste and family 
together, which rendered combination easy. “ On the 
Bombay side,” said he, “ I stood side by side with 
men of low caste, and who dared there say a woi’d ? 
Mahratta, Pcxsee, Bralimin, Chumar, Eajpoot, and 
many others, are there found in the same ranks. But 
here they are all one.” Of the justice of his explana- 
tion there can be no doubt. 

The second fact was mentioned to me by the la- 
mented Captain Fletcher Hayes. He saw, while on 
board a transport in the harbour of Bombay, a Hindoo 
sepoy cooking his food with his cross belts on. He 
inquired from what part of the country he came, and 
receiving an answer that the soldier was a high-caste 
man from Oudh, he asked how he came to contravene 
the rules of caste by acting as he was doing. “ Sir,” 
said the sepoy, laughing, “ moolk ka dustoor hy,” it 
is the “ custom of the country.” 

But not only were our Bengal sepoys confined to a 
few of the highest castes, but they were also drawn 
from the same families. Soldiers, visiting their homes 
on leave, generally were accompanied on their return 
by young relations who entered the regiment as 
recruits, and afterwards were enlisted as sepoys. 
Thus to the common bond of caste and religion, that 
of consanguinity was superadded. 

But, besides these radical evils of constitution, the 
army thus dangerously organized had greatly lost its 
discipline. Perhaps, one of the measures which most 
affected this, was the abolition of corporal punishment 
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by Lord William Bentinck. Opinion at tbe time dif- 
fered greatly respecting tbe propriety of tbis measure, 
and I recollect a conversation on tbe subject Avbicb I 
bad in 1839, witb an old pensioned soobabdar, wbom I 
met witb in tbe village of Babaderpoor, in tbe district 
of Etawab. I inquired of bim bow tbe measure would 
work. He replied, tbat tbe abobtion of tbe punisb- 
ment would induce some classes to enter tbe army 
wbo bad not done so before. But “ sabib,” said tbe 
old man, “fouj beydurr bogeea,” “tbe army bas 
ceased to fear !” 

Ho doubt, bowever, tbe chief cause of tbe loss of 
discipline in om- army, was tbe withdrawal of all 
proper power and authority from tbe colonels com- 
manding regiments, and from tbe captains of com- 
panies. Grradually all authority bad been concentrated 
at tbe bead-quarters of tbe army ; in consequence of 
which commanding ofiBcers, upon whose exertions and 
efficiency tbe discipline of an army really depends, 
were reduced to ciphers. Tbe commander was power- 
less to reward or to punish. He could order only tbe 
very smallest punishment; and be cordd not depart 
from the ordinary course of promotion, in order to 
reward merit. In aH cases in which be desbed to 
do so, it was necessary to obtain permission from bead- 
quarters, and the recommendation was not always 
attended to. Deprived of all proper, nay necessary 
authority, regimental officers lost interest in their 
duty, and discipline suffered proportionately. This 
state of things had long been viewed with regret 
and disgust by our best commanders, wbo would 
often prophesy that evil would result. 

While, however, the Bengal sepoy was thus released 
from the terror of the lash, and set free from tbe just 
control and fear of bis commanding officer, other 
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causes were at work, which had produced very general 
discontent among his own ranks. These must now 
be mentioned. 

The great extension which had of late years taken 
place in the British frontier, had made a change in 
the condition and feeling of the native soldier. 

By the terms of their enlistment the Bengal sol- 
diery rather resembled a local militia than a regular 
standing army. Tlie sepoy enlisted to serve in India, 
and in India only. It was no part of his agreement to 
hear arms in a foreign land. Nor was this limitation 
without a sufficient reason in the requirements of his 
caste. A Brahmin, or a chuttree, is debarred by the 
tenets of his religion from cooking food on shipboard. 
He cannot bake the cakes of flour which form his 
simple food, -without clearing for himself a separate 
plot of ground sacred from the intrusion of others. 
Should a strange foot be placed within this magic 
ring, the food which he has cooked is thrown untasted 
away. These ceremonies cannot be performed on 
board ship, and therefore there the Hindoo must fast, 
or subsist on parched corn, which his tenets permit 
him to eat when so circumstanced. The Brahmin, 
therefore, naturally abhors the idea of leaving India. 
He rejoices, as do all the classes from which the Ben- 
gal soldiery are drawn, in his home ; and delights, if 
he cannot constantly reside there, still to live so near 
that he may frequently revisit it. He will generally 
prefer taking his discharge so soon as he can obtain 
the smallest pension, in order to retui-n to his an- 
cesfa-al field, ^ before the most certain prospect of pro- 
motion. His family, it must be remembered, never 
accompanies the Bengal sepoy. The women always 
remain in the privacy of his home. His position in 
our army in former years met most of these require- 
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ments. We liad no cantonment more remoyed than 
Knrnanl to the westward; and Bengal was onr limit 
on the eastern frontier. These were almost in sight 
of the sepoys’ home, in Oudh, in Behar, and the 
South-East Dooah. GrraduaUy all this was changed. 
We moved on to the Sutledge, and placed a canton- 
ment at Loodiana. We crossed the Sutledge. Again 
we passed the boundary line of India, the river Indus, 
and placed our Hindoo soldiers in cantonments in 
Scinde, in the Deyrajat, and at Peyshawux, in 
countries where the Hindoo was a stranger. Not 
less was our frontier extended to the eastward, where 
Bengal sepoys were cantoned at Eangoon, and other 
stations in Burmali, among a race to whom the Brah- 
min, and indeed all distinction of caste are alike un- 
known. At first, a hberal addition of pay reconciled 
the sepoy to the duty of following his British officer 
to regions which his ancestors had never known ; but 
this was afterwards stopped. And foreign service 
batta ceased, when the mandate had gone forth, an- 
nexing the new province to the Empire of Hindostan. 

A glance at the map of Asia (for Hindostan has 
ceased to comprise all the British stations in the East) 
will show how great has been the change. The 
Bengal sepoy has, no doubt, long felt that change to 
be a grievance. His services were no longer local. 
The difficulties in the way of his revisiting his home 
were greatly increased. The distance of some of our 
cantonments was so great, as to render it almost im- 
possible within the term of leave allowed. But this 
was not all. Hitherto the Bengal militiaman had 
escaped foreign service. Bengal troops had indeed 
carried the British standards into China, into Burmah, 
and had assisted in the conquest of the yet more 
distant islands of Java and the Isle of Erance. But 
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these were not the regular regiraents of the line, but 
volunteer corps, raised on the especial condition of 
foreign service. There were six such among the 
seventy-four regiments which compose the Bengal 
army. In future, however, this exemption was to 
cease. The Grovernment declared its intention of 
altering radically the constitution of its army, and 
directed that all enhstment for local service should 
cease. From the year 1856, every sepoy was ordered 
to be enlisted for general service, wherever the State 
might require it. 

It is not easy for an Englishman, accustomed as 
his nation is to msit foreign lands, to estimate the 
magnitude of this change. Certain it is, that it 
was viewed with great dislike by the Hindoo. The 
English were then at war with Persia, they were 
about to invade China. The British frontier was per- 
petually extending. Where, then, was to be the limit 
to the sepoy’s service? To what unknown distances 
from his sacred shrines and rivers might not the 
Hindoo be borne? However politic on other grounds 
this order may have been, there can be no doubt that 
the vast change, which it must of necessity make in 
the position of the Bengal soldier, was not duly esti- 
mated; or if weighed, provision was certainly not 
made to meet the consequences of the dissatisfaction 
which it would produce. 

Still the sepoy possessed, and had long made 
use of, another remedy which restored him after no 
long term of service, to his home. Under the old 
regulations of the native army, he invalided after 
fifteen years’ service, and retired to his home on a 
monthly pension of four rupees. It was matter of 
surprise to see young and strong men, in the full en- 
joyment of health and vigour, relinquishing a service 
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wHcli offered to them certain promotion and increased 
pay, in order to retire upon tHs scanty pittance. And 
yet it was so. Men starved themselves for months, 
and became weak and emaciated, solely to pass for the 
invalids. It was attempted to meet the evil hy ju- 
diciously holding out inducements to longer service. 
The G-overnment granted an increase of pay for length 
of service, allowing the sepoy the addition of one 
rupee after fifteen, and two rupees after twenty years’ 
service. An allowance, also, called hutting money, 
was granted to them hy Lord Hardinge which they 
had not previously received : and an honourable dis- 
tinction, accompanied hy a valuable increase of pay, 
was opened to the native officers, hy the establish- 
ment of the “Order of British India.” 

StiU the love of home proved too strong: the sepoy 
ranks were tliinned by the early invaliding of men 
w’ell able to bear arms ; and a more stringent remedy 
was devised. About the same time with the general 
service order was published another, prohibiting the 
former practice of transferring men to the invalids. 
By the new rule it was directed, that a sepoy who 
was declared unfit for foreign service, should no 
longer be permitted to retire to his home on invahd 
pension, but should be retained with the colours, 
and employed in ordinary cantonment duty. This 
order, was as usual, read out to each regiment on 
parade ; and I have been informed that in some 
eases it excited a murmur of general dissatisfaction 
throughout the ranks. By these two orders the retired 
sepoy was transformed into a local militiaman, and 
the former militia became general service soldiers. 

When a feeling of discontent has arisen, small 
matters tending to the injury of the discontented are 
made much of. An instance of this may be men- 
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tioned in the snhjection of the letters of native soldiers 
to postage. They had ever formerly passed free, under 
the frank of the commanding officer ; and there is no 
donht that the new law, which, while it greatly dimin- 
ished the rates of postage hy introducing the penny 
postage of England, abrogated the sepoy’s frank, gave 
rise to very considerable discontent. 

At the same time this change facilitated con- 
spiracy on the part of the sepoys, while it diminished 
the power of the State to check it. When their 
letters received the commander’s frank, the native 
soldier brought his letters to his colonel, and left 
them with him for desiiatch. An opportunity was 
thus afforded for the examination of aU the corre- 
spondence which left the regiment. And where 
grounds for suspicion existed, the correspondence of 
suspected individuals used to be inspected by vigilant 
commanders ; who have latterly complained of the 
extensive correspondence maintained by their soldiery, 
over which themselves possessed no sort of control. 

The last matter of just complaint by the sepoy 
which I have to notice, is the diminished interest felt 
in his condition by the European officer. This will 
not, perhaps, be so readily admitted by the officers 
themselves ; but of the justice of the charge I have 
no doubt. I have long noted the improper distance 
winch separates the young British subaltern from the 
grey-bearded soobahdar, or the young sepoy of his 
company. I have often remonstrated with my young- 
military friends on the subject. “How can you expect 
devotion in the field,” I have asked, “when you are a 
stranger to your men in cantonment? Sepoys have 
been known to carry their wounded captain for miles 
under the enemy’s fire : how can you expect a like 
dovotion to be shown to you, if you do not even know 
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your men ? ” This defect is not to be charged merely 
against military men. Ready accessibility and free in- 
tercourse with the people, is at least as much required 
for the proper discharge of civil duties, and almost as 
much neglected, as in the army. The Emropean in 
India lives apart from the native. He does not enjoy 
one of the many means of acquiring correct informa- 
tion on passing events or public feeling, which in 
European countries is obtained by ordinary social 
intercourse. Unless he takes pains to make himself 
readily accessible to the people ; he can but hear with 
the ears, and see with the eyes, of the native officials 
by whom he is surrounded. That these, both military 
and civil, are always venal — ^that they will endeavour 
to turn the power, the influence, the opportunity they 
possess into money — is notorious. There is, therefore, 
no resource by which the European officer can arrive 
at the truth, except by making himself easily accessible 
to all. Then indeed the intriguing pay havildar in a 
regiment, as well as the rapacious police officer, is held 
in check by the fear that an account of his misdoings 
may reach Ms superior’s ear. 

The civilian, who is often wmrn -with the arduous 
duties of the day, has indeed some though no sufficient 
excuse for not surrendering his few hours of leisure to 
this necessary intercourse ; but the captain of a com- 
pany has none. And yet too often the native veteran 
has had reason to complain of neglect and inattention. 
To what is this attributable? It used not, so old officers 
tell us, to be so of yore. The young wiU plead that 
the former intimacy between officer and sepoy had its 
origin in the immoral connections wMch disgraced our 
early Indian habits; and that the absence of such bonds 
of union need not be regretted. Assuredly it need not; 
such connections could never have tended to generate 
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respect. Intimacy "between soldier and. officer is not 
desired. ; but confidence and regard are wanted : and 
ready accessibility and attention to Ms men’s wants and 
grievances are indispensably required to promote these. 

The want of these qualifications may, I think, be 
mainly attributed to our modern system of withdraw- 
ing a large number of officers from each regiment for 
staff employ. Young men are no longer taught on en- 
tering the army to take pride in their regimental duty, 
and to concern themselves chiefly with the efficiency 
of tbeir companies. On the contrary, they have been 
advised by friends, by the Chairman of the Directors 
at Addiscombe, by their official connections in India, 
to exert themselves to leave their regiment as early as 
possible. Staff employ has been held out as the proper 
object of laudable ambition, and to obtain this the 
energies of all but the drones were devoted. Is it to be 
wondered at that regimental duty flagged and has 
been neglected ? That the withdrawal of officers from 
regimental duty for employment on the staff has been 
for many years a most serious evil affecting the effi- 
ciency of the Bengal army, no one can deny. But 
the ground of objection generally taken, viz. the pau- 
city of officers left for regimental duty, is not that on 
which I would insist. The chief injury done to the 
army no doubt resulted from the want of interest felt 
in their -work by the officers present with the corps, 
who have seen no prospect of rising into notice, by 
the most painstaking and successful discharge of regi- 
mental duty. 

Sir Henry Lawrence was strongly impressed with 
the opinion that the native officers of our sepoy army 
were underpaid; and I incline to agree with Mm. 
He -would compare the status and emoluments which a 
native gentleman could attain to imder native Grovern- 
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mejits, with, those attainable in the British Indian 
army; and he thought that the disparity was too 
great. The subject is well deserving of attention : 
for although the present is certainly not the time 
when we are likely to be tempted to make large addi- 
tions either to the number or pay of our native troops ; 
still, we cannot contemplate the permanent main- 
tenance of a system, by which the better classes of the 
natives of Hindostan would remain alienated from us. 
When the swell following the recent storm has sub- 
sided, it will again be our duty to throw the oil of 
conciliation upon the troubled waves of the people 
whom we govern. And even should it be denied that the 
natives of Hindostan proper are ever again to be treated 
with consideration, by advancing them to posts of 
wealth and honour ; stiU it must be remembered that 
the gentry of the Bmrjaub and of the other Presidencies 
have maintained their fidelity and lie under no such 
ban. In their case, let it be fairly considered, whether 
the means of honourable employ held out by our Gro- 
vernment to the better classes, are sufficient to excite 
loyalty and to maintain contentment ; and if the in- 
quiry result in a negative, let a. remedy be applied. 

Under native Grovernments, such as that of Runjeet 
Singh in the Punjaub, or those of Hagpoor and Oudh, 
natives, be it remembered, held the highest civil and 
military offices, and enjoyed emoluments not inferior 
to those received under our system by Europeans. 
The father may have received 1000 rupees per mensem, 
as commandant of cavalry under Eunjeet Singh; the 
son draws a pay of eighty rupees as sub-commander 
in the service of the British Grovernment. The difier- 
ence is probably thought by themselves to be too 
great. “ My father used to receive 500 rupees a month 
in command of a party of Eunjeet Singh’s horse,” said 
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the Seikli Haib Eisaldar Sheyre Siugli to me, whose 
good conduct on the occasion of Captain Hayes’ murder 
has been already mentioned ; “ I receive but fifty !” 

Ho doubt the upper classes of natives, both 
Hindoo and Mahomedan, on this account viewed 
with regret the extinction of the dynasties of Lahore, 
Hagpoor, and Oudh. They were used to repair from 
our^ provinces to seek the prizes obtainable at these 
native Courts. Though these were few, and not easily 
obtained ; nor perhaps often long enjoyed ; yet they 
grieved to see them abolished, and ever}’thing reduced 
to the almost dead level of Anglo-Indian service. 

All the causes, howrever, which have been enume- 
rated, might have been in operation, and yet would 
have failed to jiroduce the mutiny, but for the capital 
error which was committed, of denuding our pi’ovinces 
of European troops. Heligious alarm might have 
been excited; the native soldier might have been at 
the same time discontented and insubordinate; the 
talooqdarsof Oudh, and the royal families of Dehli and 
Lucknow might have plotted ; yet had we possessed 
a few English regiments in the country, discontent 
would never have matted into rebellion. As it was, 
it may almost be said that there were no European 
troops. Prom Meerut in the north-west to Hinapoor 
in the south-east, two weak EngHsh regiments only 
were ^ to be found. These were the 3rd Bengal 
I fibers at Agra, and the 32nd Foot at Lucknow. 
^ our principal cities were wdthout Eui-opean troops, 
ihere were noneat Dehli, or at BareiUy; none at 
' jzabad, at Mirzapoor, or at Benares. And worst 
oi aU, the important fortress of AUahabad, the key 
^ Brovinces, was equally unpro- 
the important station of Cawnpoor, was 
oBly the dep6t of the 3.2nd Foot, and a weak reserve 
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company of artillery. Throughout the entire province 
of Oudh, we possessed hut one English battery of 
artillery : all the rest were native ! TMs absence of 
European troops was the one, great, capital error. 

bfo sooner were the religious feelings of our discon- 
tented soldiery aroused, than the regiments began to 
correspond, and to this soon succeeded conspiracy. The 
sepoys saw their own strength, and our alarm at their 
proceedings, which it was impossible to conceal. "What 
position, indeed, could be more terrible to the European 
officer? Himself and his family Kving in a thatched 
cottage, surrounded by a multitude of armed men, who 
might at any moment rise, fire his house, and destroy 
himself and those dear to him ! He had no place of 
refuge near ; he dared take no precaution for his safety, 
lest by manifesting his mistrust he should provoke an 
outbreak ; but was forced to dissemble, and assume 
a confidence which he did not feel. Those were indeed 
fearful days ! — There was too much real cause for 
alarm ; and the sepoy readily penetrated the disguise 
of assumed confidence. Seeing but a handful of Euro- 
peans opposed to him, he soon considered himself sure 
of success, and set on foot one vast conspiracy, 
wMch was to extinguish the British rule and race in 
India in one general massacre. 

It was probably most mercifully ordered in our favour 
by a gracious Providence, that the iU-devised severi- 
ties at Meerut caused the outbreak to take jilace there 
before the plot was ripe. At other stations, and par- 
ticularly at Lucknow, Europeans took the alarm, and 
were thus enabled to prepare for their defence j for 
had the conspiracy been matured, and burst forth, as 
is believed was the intention, suddenly, upon one ap- 
pointed day ; there is too much reason to fear that it 
would have been successful. 

I 3 


CHAPTER YII. 


MUTINY AT LUCKNOW. 

I'lie SOfclx of May,— Mutiny broke out in cantonments after evening gun- 
fire.— Watched by ourselves from the roof of my house at the Resi- 
dency.— Mutinous conduct of a Company of the 71st K L at the 
Residency. — Particulars of mutiny in cantonments. — Commenced by 
the 71st Begt, — ^Attempt of the men of that regiment to destroy their 
officers. — Brigadier Handscomb and Lieutenant Grant killed. — -Beha- 
viour of the 71st Begt. N. I. ; of the 13th Begt. N. I. ; of the 48th 
Begt. K. I. ; of the 7th Begt. Light Cavalry. — Sir Henry Lawrence’s 
measures. — Plunder and burning of cantonments. — Escape of Mrs. 
Bruere. — Operations on the morning of the 31st of May. — Murder of 
Cornet Baleigh.— Mutineers driven offi and pursued by Sir Henry 
Lawrence.— Mr. Gubbins joins in the pursuit^ and makes eight prison- 
ers, — Six brought in. — Conduct of the four troopers who accompanied 
him. — Three of them join in the mutiny of the corps soon after. — 
Rising of budmUshes in the city.— They cross the river to join the 
mutineers. — Mr. Mendes killed. — Ladies abandon Mr. Gubbins’ and 
other houses, and take refuge in the Residency. — Consultation in can- 
tonments, which ended in the formation of a camp of the remnants of 
mutineer regiments in cantonments. — Sir Henry Lawrence comes up 
to the City Residency.— Insurrection of the city budm^shes. — ^They 
had concerted with the mutineers to join them. — Disappointed in this 
intention, they commenced an outbreak, which was quelled. 

Such was tlie state of preparations, and sucli tlie 
feeling of the people of Ou^, and of the soldiery, 
when we reached the 80th of May; the day when 
we were ourselves to experience the long-apprehended 
outbreak. Hothing of particular moment had oc- 
curred that day. We ourselves had taken our usual 
drive into cantonments, and had seen and saluted 
young Hrant, Lieutenant in the 71st H. I., 
who was that evening on duty at the main picket. 
A sepoy of the 13th H. I. did indeed report at 
head-quarters that a mutiny would take place on that 
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niglit, but apparently tlie information was discredited, 
for no intimation of it was sent up to us at tbe 
Eesideney. Tbe evening passed away quietly: we 
bad dined, ■were preparing to retire to rest, when I 
went up to tbe roof of tbe bouse, and looked over tbe 
city towards cantonments. Tbe evening gun fired at 
nine o’clock, and I was preparing to descend, when afew 
shots fired from tbe direction of tbe cantonments 
caught my ear. Eesuming my place at the parapet, 
I listened, and soon beard one or more volleys of 
musketry, followed by dropping shots. Then followed 
two discharges of cannon. There was now no longer 
room for doubt. Hurrying down, I alarmed tbe 
gentlemen of the bouse, and the ladies and children 
were hastened up to the roof. There our arms and 
ammunition, 'water and food, bad been collected. 
Presently tbe lurid glare, which arose from different 
quarters of tbe cantonment, announced to us that 
tbe bungalows bad been fired. Pew cannon shots 
were beard, but tbe dropping musketry continued for 
several hours. About '2 a. m. tbe city magistrate. 
Captain Carnegie, came up and reported that tbe 
Colonel of tbe 48th IST. I. had arrived at the 
iron bridge with only fifty-seven men aro'ond tbe 
colours. Sboifly after. Captain G-ermon, of tbe 13tb 
IST. I., arrived, with a message ftom Sir Henry 
Lawrence, to tbe effect that tbe mutiny bad been 
suppressed, and that there was no cause for alarm. 
He told us also of tbe casualties which bad occurred. 

"Wbile this was going on, a company of the 71st 
H. I., under Lieutenant Sewell, which bad been 
removed from tbe Muchee Bbo'wun for suspected dis- 
affection by Sir Henry Lawrence a few days before, 
and were stationed in the city, were marched down 
to tbe Eesideney near tbe guns, and were ordered to 
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pile arms. The men would not obey ; and as it was 
thought unadvisable to precipitate an outbreak, they 
were allowed to retain their muskets. Towards morn- 
ing the filing in cantonments had ceased; the ladies 
were therefore persuaded to leave the roof and take 
some rest ; while the men lay down by their arms until 
the morning. 

The particulars of the outbreak in cantonments, as 
subsequently ascertained, were the following; — Im- 
mediately after evening gunfire, the sepoys of the 
light company of the 71.st I. turned out and com- 
menced firing ; while a jiarty of about forty of the 
men made straight for the mess-house of the regiment. 
IVhile they entered at the cantonment gate, a party 
of the 7th Light Cavalry made their appearance at 
the opposite one, shoving that the destruction of the 
officers had been deliberately planned. They were 
fortunately disappointed of their prey. The officers 
every where were on the alert, and left their messes 
upon the first shot being fired. Tlie 71st mess-house 
was ransacked and set on fire. Sir Henry Lawrence 
and staff immediately mounted, and proceeded to the 
European camp, where were 300 of the 32nd Foot 
and six guns. The position of the Europeans, as has 
been already described, was on the right of the Hative 
Infantry parade ground, at the entrance of canton- 
ments. The guns swept the nearest parade, which 
was that of the 71st. Hext to it was the 13th IST. I. ; 
and at the farther end, and out of reach of grape, 
were the 48th H. I. Brigadier Handscomb and staff 
also soon came down to the Eiu'oj)eans. Fearing the 
mutineers might make for the city, Sir Henry at once 
removed two guns and a company of the 32nd from the 
camj), to the road leading to the city, where they were 
posted. Brigadier Handscomb, approaching too near 
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to the 71st lines, was sliot, and fell off Ms horse dead. 
The sepoys of the 71st, now becoming bold, advanced 
ont upon their parade ground, and fired upon the S2nd 
and the guns. These were now ordered to open upon 
them with grape, and three or four discharges took 
place, wMch cleared the parade, and drove the sepoys 
back into their lines. It was now that Lieutenant 
Glrant was kiUed. The men of his own regiment 
rushed by the main picket, and though some attempt 
to conceal him was made by the sepoys on guard ; he 
was betrayed, and fell pierced with many bayonet 
wounds and musket-balls. 

Eetiring from their mess-houses, the officers of the 
Native Infantry regiments endeavoured to reach their 
parade ground, where the several regiments were 
drawn up. Not a few were prevented by the firing, 
which was going on in the lines ; and some were 
turned back by their own men. A portion of the 
71st were got together by Captain Strangway s, and 
after some delay a small number were marched up 
and took post on the right of the Em’opeans. They 
brought, however, neither their colours nor their 
treasure, of which the mutineers had possessed them- 
selves. 

Major Bruere remained with the greater part of 
the 13th N. I. for some time upon his parade. Many 
of the men, however, broke away, and forced open the 
magazine. The Adjutant, Lieutenant Chambers, pro- 
ceeded thither, in order to prevent the plunder of the 
ammunition ; but was fired upon and severely wounded 
in the leg. He escaped narrowly with his life, having 
been repeatedly fired upon, while upon the ground. 
Binding his men deserting him. Major Bruere at 
length marched off a remnant of the 18th, with the 
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colours, and took post with, about 200 men by the 
32ud Foot. The treasure was very gallantly saved by 
Lieutenant Loughnan, assisted by the Seikhs of the 
regiment. 

Meanwliile, most of the 48th IsT. I. had assembled 
on their parade under Colonel Palmer, and had been 
joined by all their officers. But it soon appeared that 
the regiment would take no active part against the 
mutineers. The Colonel proposed to inarch to the 
32nd camp, but the men would not follow. The In- 
terpreter, Lieutenant Ouseley, and the Adjutant, 
Lieutenant 0. Smith, then proposed themselves to go, 
and ascertain what was going on; but the men would 
not allow them, saying that they were sure to be killed. 
The magazine was then opened, and ammunition 
served out; but while engaged in this duty. Lieutenant 
Ouseley was struck down by one of his men with a 
bludgeon, and they then helped themselves. Finding 
the men deserting in numbers, and yet refusing to 
face the mutineers. Colonel Palmer proposed to them 
to march to the Eesidency in the city ; which he 
accordingly did, making a great to the left. 

By the time, however, that he reached the iron bridge, 
as has been already mentioned, he could only muster 
fifty-seven men around the colours. 

There were but 150 troopers of the 7th Light 
Cavalry in the lines at Moodkeepoor, when the mutiny 
broke out. These were immediately turned out by 
their officers, when about forty of them, before line 
could be formed, dashed off at full speed towards the 
cantonments; the rest patrolled during the night, 
and drew up after daybreak on the right of the 82nd 
Eegt. 

While these movements were going on, the bun- 
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galows in cantonments presented a general scene of 
uproar and devastation. Tlie insurgent sepoys and 
domestic servants of the ofdcers plundered everything 
that was valuable, and then fired the houses. Lieu- 
tenant Hardinge, with his Irregular Cavalry, patrolled 
along the main street of cantonment ; hut could not 
stop this general plunder, which extended to the 
native bazaars, and in endeavouring to do so, received 
a bayonet wound through the arm. 

The Eesidency bungalow and a few others in can- 
tonments only escaped. After placing the guns in 
position on the city road, and making some other 
arrangements. Sir Henry Lawrence had retired there 
and placed guns at the entrance gates. 

Mrs. Bruere, the wife of Major Bruere, of the 13th 
!N. I., had a narrow escape. She had returned to 
cantonments against orders, and was in her house 
when the mutiny took place. She escaped from it 
with the aid of a sepoy of her husband’s regiment, 
and fled with her children into the open country, 
where she passed a miserable night in the greatest 
alarm. Hext day she was able to reach the Residency 
in safety. 

The 33nd did not move from their position, but 
remamed quiet all night. They had been made most 
judiciously to lie down by order of Colonel Inghs, while 
the mutineers were firing; and thus escaped injury. 

After daybreak the 7th Cavahy were directed to 
move towards Moodkeepoor, where the officers’ houses 
and the troopers’ lines had been seized and fired by 
the mutineers. They found it occupied by them in 
force, and drew up to await the advance of the in- 
fantry and guns. At this moment, a horseman rode 
out of the mutineer ranks, and waved his sword 
towards our men. Upon which about forty troopers 
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broke from the line, gafroped off and joined the 
enemy. 

The body of Comet Baleigh, a young officer who 
had lately joined the corps, and who had remained in 
the lines sick, was found near Moodkeepoor. He had 
been brutally murdered. 

Early on the 31st of May, supposing the mutiny 
to be at an end, I rode down to cantonments to 
communicate witli Sir Henry Lawrence. I was 
accompanied by two orderly troopers of the MiKtary 
Police, whom I armed with rifles. On my way I 
wa.s surprised to learn that firing continued ; and, 
at the Pesidency bungalow, that Sir Henry was out 
with the artillery in pursuit of the mutineers. Hur- 
rying on, I OTeifook him nuth a force of four- guns 
and some Em-opean and Hative Infantry, just beyond 
cantonments. He had also with him Lieutenant Har- 
dinge and a party of his Irregular Cayalry, and Lieu- 
tenant Gibbings with some of the 1 5th Irregular Horse. 

In front of us were a body of upwards of 1000 muti- 
neers, chiefly infantry, who were massed about Mood- 
keepoor. The guns opened upon them at the distance 
of a mile with round shot ; and after a few discharges 
they broke and fled precipitately. The guns followed 
slowly with the infan%. I attached myself to the 
rregul^ Cavaby on the left, having first obtained an 
order from Sir Henrjy promising a reward of 100 
rupees for every mutineer captured or slain. We 
moved for some distance slowly forward, keeping line 
with the guns ; but seeing little chance of coming up 
^th the enemy at that pace, Mr. E. D. Lucas, an 
Irish gentleman, who was traveUing in India, and 
had recently come into Oudh, was despatched to 
0 tain permission to move on more rapidly. He 
soon returned with the desired leave; and the Irre- 
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gular Cavalry galloped on. We soon came upon a 
trooper of the 7th Cavalry making off towards the 
city, and finding escape impossible, he drew up and 
surrendered. Having no sword, I armed myself with 
his ; hut the man, I believe, was allowed to go. 
Pushing forward at a rapid pace, I got detached from 
the rest of the Irregular Cavalry, who took more to- 
wards the river, and soon found myself followed by 
four troopers only, one my own orderly, and three of 
Pisher’s Horse. The scene which now presented itself 
was most extraordinary, the plain being entirely 
covered with men and women running away and carry- 
ing bundles on their heads. At first, I was at a loss 
to discover who they were ; but presently found that 
they were villagers and camp-followers making off 
with the plunder gathered in cantonments dming the 
preceding night. An active pony, evidently the pro- 
perty of some gentleman, was being urged along at 
full speed by its rider, who had one of these bundles 
imder his arm. Overtaken and threatened with a 
pistol, the man tumbled off, and, abandoning his 
bundle, took to his heels. We could not stop, but 
followed fast after one of the enemy, who was urging 
a cavahy horse at full speed over the plain. Soon 
getting into broken ground the horse fell, and hurled 
his rider, who became our prisoner. But what to 
do with him we knew not, for we had not yet learnt 
to kill in cold blood. Tying, therefore, the fellow to 
a tree, we pushed on, and overtook a sepoy of 
the 71st, carrying his musket, and running with all 
his might. Finding us gaining on him, he dropped 
the musket, and strove to reach a village close by. 
We overtook him ; he turned off sharp into a garden. 
One of the troopers fired his carbine at him so close 
that I almost thought the shot would have cut him 
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in two. The shot missed him, however, and, reining 
in my horse, I fired a pistol at Mm. TMs also missed, 
hnt having a second barrel ready, the man siUTendered. 
We pinioned him tightly, took liim into the village, 
and made him over to the \fillagers, intending to take 
him with us when we returned. 

Continuing our pursuit beyond this village, we 
presently caught sight of six sepoys running along, 
each carrying his musket. They were endeavouiung 
to reach the shelter of a small village which was 
ahead. As we approached they severally turned and 
fired at us, continuing their flight after the shot, and 
loading then- muskets as they ran. Coming up with 
them, they threw down their loaded muskets and 
drew their swords, of ivMch several had two. TM-eat- 
ening them with our fire-arms, we called upon them 
to throw doum their arms, which presently they did. 
One of them declared himself to be a havildar, and 
I made him pinion tightly his five comrades, using 
their turbans and waistbands for the purpose. One 
of the troopers then dismounted and tied the havil- 
dar s arms. Three of the men belonged to the 48th 
N. I. and three to the 13th hi. I., and one man was 
a Seikh. One of the prisoners wore three English 
shiafs over his native dress. The arms were collected 
and Men on a couple of peasants summoned from 
the village, and the six prisoners were sent back in 
charge of a single horseman. I rode on a long way 
without overtaMng any more of the enemy, and at 
last struck upon the road leading to Seetapoor, about 
ten miles from cantonments. It was now nearly 1 0 
o clock A.M., the heat was excessive, and, after slaking 
our thirst at a village well, we commenced our return 
On the way we espied two or three sepoys on our 
right, and gave chase to them. One fellow, who was 
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carrying two muskets, was overtaken, but before be 
could be secured, we discovered that we ourselves were 
in danger ; for a whole line of mutineers appeared in 
our front and opened fire upon us. Dismounting, I 
unslung my rifle, and took a steady aim at one of 
tbem, but missed. The shot, however, was too near 
to be pleasant, and the fellow ran ofP. It was now 
our part to retire. Remounting, therefore, I endea- 
voured to regain the high road, and galloped to- 
wards a village close to which it ran. I was aroused 
by loud cries from my orderly, who was waving his arm 
and pointing to the village. Looking steadily for- 
ward,! discovered a number of sepoy heads behind a low 
wall at the entrance of the village, and at once turned 
my horse and made off. No sooner, however, did they 
see this movement, than they raised themselves above 
the wall and fired. It was a merciful escape ; they aU 
missed ! Our only chance was now a rapid flight. 
Accordingly, putting our horses to their full speed, we 
rode between the village on our left and the line oi 
mutineers on our right. Many a bullet Avhistled by 
us, and struck up the sand about us as -we passed, but 
none of us wei’e hit, and right glad was I to cross 
a ridge of sand hill, and interpose that protection 
between us and our foe. Riding back, we carefully 
avoided every village, and keeping to the open coun- 
try we safely gained the cantonment, and reached the 
Residency bungalow there at eleven o’clock. W e foimd 
that the whole force had returned, preceding us by an 
hour. The artillery and infantry, moving slowly, 
had not been able to maiatain the pursuit beyond 
four miles ; while one or two of the mutineers had 
been killed and ten or twelve made prisoners by the 
7 th Light and Irregular Cavalry. Sad indeed was 
the aspect of cantonments, Almost every bungalow 
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liad been burnt, and presented its charred and smok- 
ing walls in melancholy eTidence of the night’s dis- 
aster. 

The foul’ troopers who had attended me, behaved, 
as has been seen, well. Three of them came in with 
me, and the fourth brought in safely the prisoners en- 
trusted to him. They were duly rewarded, receiving 
next day 600 rupees from my hands. It is remarkable, 
indeed, that the three of them who belonged to 
Fisher’s Horse should so soon afterwards have turned 
against us with the rest of their regiment. I subse- 
quently learned a conversation which they had held 
with cefrain of my domestic servants, who were 
fellow-viHagers of thehs, while waiting in my house 
for their reward. “ We like our Colonel,” said these 
men, “and will not allow him to be harmed; but if 
the whole army turns, we must turn too !” There is 
great meaning in those words. The feeling of the 
authority of the “ Fouj ki Bheera,” or “ general will 
of the army,” was, to individual men, or regiments, 
almost irresistible. 

I remained that day until the afternoon in canton- 
ments mth Sir Henry Lawrence. It appeared that a 
number of sepoys and troopers, finding that the out- 
break had not proved successful, were slipping back 
into their lines, which, indeed, they continued to do 
for several days afterwards. While I was with Sir 
Henry, tidings of no pleasant character v.m’e brought in 
from the city by repeated messengers. Major Banks 
reported that the budmashes of the city ivei’e up, and 
that a body of 5000 or 6000 of them had crossed 
the Gfoomtee by a ford, and moved towards canton- 
ments. Some of these men broke into the house of 
one of the clerks belonging to my office, a Mr. 
Mendes, who had rashly returned to, and gone to 
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sleep in a residence wHcli he possessed in the city, 
and cut Mm to pieces. Major Banis had informed 
my wife that he did not consider my house to he a 
safe asylum for the ladies ; and she earnestly wrote to 
me for instructions as to what they should do. In 
reply I advised that they should aU leave my house 
and go into the Eesidency. This was accordingly 
done, and all the ladies from my and the other adjacent 
houses, took refuge in the Eesidency. 

The q^uestion meanwhile at head quarters in can- 
tonments was a grave one. What should he done? 
I myself recommended the immediate disarmament 
of the remnants of regiments in cantonments, and 
the native guards at the Eesidency ; and to this course 
Sir Henry Lawrence was at first inclined. Much 
time was, however, lost in discussion, and it was at 
last thought to he too late to carry out the measure 
on that day. Sir Henry accordingly decided on 
placing the native remnants in camp, on the right of 
the old position of the 82nd and guns. The remain- 
ing troopers of the 7th Light Oavahy were brought in 
from Moodkeepoor, and located in the same position. 
It was thought that the Europeans and guns would 
sufficiently overawe the natives. Colonel Halford, of 
the 71st H. I., was left as senior officer in command. 
Colonel Case commanding the 32nd. Colonel Inglis 
was directed to take command of the Eesidency garri- 
son. Sir Henry Lawrence Mmself left cantonments, 
and returned to the Eesidency ; from winch he shortly 
removed to my house on account of its greater cool- 
ness. Captain Hardinge with his Irregular Cavalr}^ 
remained in cantonments, in charge of the Eesidency 
hungalow there. 

In the afternoon of the same day, a very serious 
insurrection took place in a quarter of the city called 
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Hoseynabad, near tbe Dowlutkbana. It appeared 
that tbe city budmasbes, wbo, to tbe nuinber of 
about 6000, bad crossed tbe river in tbe morn- 
ing, bad done so by concert, bi order to join tbe 
mutineers. Sir Henry Lawrence’s prompt attack 
upon, and dispersion of, tbe latter bad disconcerted tbe 
plans of tbe budmasbes : wbo, finding tbe mutineers 
gone, returned to tbe city, and commenced an out- 
break. For more than an hour heavy fibring was kept 
up, wbicb could be distinctly seen from tbe roof of 
my bouse ; but at last tbe insurgents were com- 
pletely defeated, and dispersed by tbe efforts of 
tbe eit}'- pobce, assisted by tbe 0. I. Infantry, 
stationed at tbe Dowlutkbana; wbo bad been 
strengthened by tbe arrival some days before of three 
companies of tbe 1st 0. I. Infantry from Salone, 
mider Lieutenant C. S. Clarke. Many of the insur- 
gents were killed, and several prisoners taken. 
Before night all the mutineer prisoners taken in the 
operations of the day, were lodged in the Mucbee 
Bbowun. They were about forty in number. 

Arriving at my borne late in the afternoon, I found 
all tbe inmates gone. They bad sought shelter m 
tbe Eesidency. Sk Europeans of tbe 32nd bad been 
placed in it as a guard ; and I was presently joined 
by Mr. F. D. Lucas. Considering an attack not 
unbkely, we carefully barricaded all tbe doors and 
lower ivindows with boxes and pieces of furniture, 
before we retired to tbe roof for the night. 

Thus closed tbe month of May at Lucknow. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

THE MONTH OF JUNE— MUTINIES AT THE OUT-STATIONS. 

The Lucknow mutineers take the road to Behli. — ^Trial and execution of 
many of the mutineer prisoners. — Mr. Guhbins urges the disarmament 
of the remnants of the mutineer regiments. — Reason which recom- 
mended this measure. — Sir Henry Lawrence could not make up his 
mind to enforce it, — Account of the events at out-stations, — The Pro- 
vince was qniet till the mutiny at the capital ; the troops at out- 
stations then broke out, and civil government ceased. — ^The first out- 
break at Seetapoor ; arrival of refugees from that station. — Good con- 
duct, and subsequent suspicious behaviour, of their sepoy escort. —Other 
fugitives.— Particulars of the mutiny and massacre at Seetapoor. — Mu- 
tiny at Mohumdee ; massacre near Aurungabad of the British refugees 
of the 28th N. I., &c., from Shajehanpoor, and of Mr. Thomason, and 
others, from Mohumdee.— Escape of Captain P. Orr ; joined by other 
fugitives from Seetapoor ; their fate.’ — ^Movements of the mutineer regi- 
ments ; two of them join the rendezvous at Newahgunje Bara Bankee. 
—Mutiny at Mullaon ; escape of Mr. W. Capper, C.S. — Mutiny at Cawn- 
poor. — Captain Evans at Onao.— Cessation of our communications, both 
by post and by telegraph. — The Bareytch division ; rescue of the ladies 
from it, by a party under Captain H. Forbes. — Escape of Mr. Wing- 
field and other officers from Secrora.— Mutiny of the Irregular Horse, 
of the 2nd Irregular Infantry, and the Artillery. — Lieutenant Bonham, 
Artillery.— Mr. Wingfield and civil officers retire from Gondah to Bul- 
rampoor. — Faithful conduct of the Bajah of Bulrampoor. — ^Mutiny of 
the 3rd 0. 1. Infantry ; escape of the officers. — Mutiny at Bareytch ; 
destruction of three British officers at Byram Ghant. — Mullapoor ; 
abandoned by the officers ; their subsequent fate. — Fyzabad division ; 
mutiny at Fyzabad; murder of Colonel Goldneyand other officers near 
Begumgunje ; conduct of Bajah Mansingh. — Boute of the 17th bT. I, 
mutineer regiment from Azimgurh vid Fyzabad to Cawnpoor. — Fyza- 
bad regiments join the mutineer rendezvous at hfewabgunje Bara 
Bankee. — Mutiny at Sultanpoor ; escape of the ladies ; murder of 
Colonel Fisher, Mr. A. Block, and Mr. Stroyan ; escape of the other 
officers. — Good conduct of Eoostum Sah of Beyrah. — Mutineers march 
to Hewabgnnje, — Mutiny at Salone ; escape of the British officers ; 
good conduct of Honwunt Singh of Bharoopoor. — Mutiny at Buriabad ; 
escape of Captain Hawes, and the other Europeans. — The mutineers 
join the rebel camp at hTewabgunje Bara Bankee. 

The mutineers wlio were driven from Lucknow took, 
as Las been seen, the road to Seetapoor ; and appre- 
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Iiension was felt for tlie safety of that station. 
Accordingly a camel rider was despatched thither to 
give warning. Instead of proceeding in that direc- 
tion, however, the fragments of horse and foot turned 
to their left, and, passing near the station of Mullaon, 
reached the Ganges. This they crossed, and pro- 
ceeded up the Trunk Eoad towards Dehli. Thus we 
happily got rid of them. Captain H. Torbes^ escape 
from them, as he was travelling up the same road, 
when stopped by Sheyre Singh Eisaldar, has already 
been related. 

Dming the next few days a court-martial sat in 
the Muchee Bhowun for the trial of the mutineer 
prisoners. Many of them were executed by hanging, 
and among them the six men whom I had sent in’ 
The sepoy also who had betrayed Lieutenant Grant 
at the main picket was fortunately recognised, and 
hanged; but the sentences of death passed by the 
court were not all confirmed by Six Henry Lawrence, 
for he inclined much to clemency. Among those who 
thus escaped their well-deserved fate were several of 
- fte party who had erueUy robbed and ill-treated a 
Lurope^ named Terbury, his wife and family, on 
the night of the mutiny. Mrs. Terbury’s rings had 
been tom from her fingers with such violence as to 
woTmdthein severely, and the party had only saved 
their fives by %ht, while the marauders were en- 
gaged in plunder. 

These executions took place near the north-west or 
upper gate of the Muchee Bhowun, at the crossinff 
of four roads, one of which led directly to the stone 
tecige. ihe gallows, once erected, was kept standino- • 
and the space around was commanded by the guns nf 
tie Muclee BW. More effeofadly to awe tie 
people, an 18 -pounder gun was removed to the road 
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outside, and its wlieels sunk into tke ground, so tkat 
it could not easUy be removed. This was kept con^ 
stantly loaded witb grape, and was pointed down the 
principal thoroughfare. 

During the succeeding days I often urgedl upon 
Sir Henry the necessity of disarming the remaining 
soldiers of our native regiments. The reasons which 
rendered this measure one of extreme urgency 
appeared to me to he obvious. Out of four regi- 
ments, no more than 437 men, viz.- — 

18th N. I. . . 200 

48th do. . . 57 

71st do. . . 120 

7th Light Cavalry 60 

Total 437 

had remained faithful to our cause, on the night 
of the 30th of May ; whereas we soon had upwards 
of 1200 men around the native colours. Many of 
these had crept quietly back to their lines ; but more 
consisted of the detached guards stationed at the 
Eesidency and at different posts about the city. Hone, 
indeed, of the latter had actually broken into mutiny, 
but they had evinced suf&cient sympathy with their 
brethren : and had evidently only been restrained 
from committing acts of violence by their defenceless 
position, exposed to the European Infantry and guns. 

I have already mentioned the mutinous conduct of 
a company of the 71st H. I., in refusing to pile their 
arms. A guard of fifty men over the Court-house of 
the Tarakotee behaved even worse. They endeavoured 
to induce a party of Irregular Horse stationed there 
to join them in plundering a small quantity of trea- 
sure that was kept in the Tarakotee ; and when these 
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declined, ttey were witli difficulty restraiued from 
pillaging it themselves. All this was reported to us 
nest morning. It seemed, therefore, unwise to retain 
about us so large a body of men, greatly outnumbering 
the European force, and many of whom had shown 
themselves to be disaffected, with arms in their hands. 
Our small European force would be sufficiently occu- 
pied in watching them, whom nobody affected to 
trust : and would not be available, if required for special 
service, or to resist the advance of mutineers from the 
out-stations. These armed remnants were thus a 
source of weakness, and not of strength. Though 
most of the commanders professed confidence in their 
men ; that of the officers had been wholly shaken : 
and the feehng with which they nightly lay down 
among their sepoys and troopers may be gathered 
from the graphic account given in the printed letter 
of Lieutenant Farquhar, of the 7th Light Cavalry, 
adcfressed to his mother on the 3rd of September, 
which is extracted^ in the Appendix.* There was 
every reason to beheve, in fact it might be looked 
upon as a certainty, that most of the 1200 sabres and 
bayonets then nominally on our side, would be turned 
against us, so soon as those who carried them found 
us sufficiently engaged against other enemies. 

By disarming them, on the other hand, the dano-er 
was removed. The weU-disposed would remain, and 
might hereafter, if thought fit, be entrusted with 
arms The lU-affected might desert indeed, but that 
would be a gain. I did not find many to second 
my proposal .- it appeared to me, men shrunk from 
action, and the Imssez alter was preferred. I heard, 
indeed, no valid objection raised to the measure’ 
excep t e single one, that it would be unjust so to 
* Appendix, No. 1. 
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treat men wlio had stood hy ns on the night of the 
3 0th of May. But, though recommending the dis- 
arming of all, I was content that these few should he 
excepted; and if the rest had heen disarmed, the 
native force around us would have been reduced by 
two-thirds. 

Sir Henry Lawrence listened to these arguments ; 
and was often on the point of issuing orders in ac- 
cordance with my advice. He could not, however, 
mate up his mind to the measure ; and disarmament 
did not take place. Incessant exertion and anxiety, 
and the bad news which now daily came in from the 
out-stations, were at this time making sad inroads 
upon his health. 

Of the events wdich took place at out-stations, it is 
now time to give account. Up to the end of May, 
these, and the several districts of Oudh, were quiet ; 
and ordinary business was transacted as before. The 
Courts remained open, and revenue was paid in, even 
up to the day on which the troops broke out into 
mutiny. This, it must be remembered, was the 
case, although, from the middle of the month, many 
of the districts of the Horth-Westem Pro^dnces had 
been in a blaze. The fact appears significant; and 
certainly does not favour the notion of the movement 
being one of national revolt. 

When, houmver, the troops at the capital had set 
the example, aU the rest soon followed, and the fabric 
of civil government fell to pieces like a house made 
of cards. As the regiments mutinied at each station, 
the civilians fled, or were destroyed : the offices were 
burnt ; the police and revenue out-stations, and officials 
left without a head, broke up ; the people were left to 
themselves, and anarchy ensued. 

The accompanying map shows the four divisions. 
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and twelve districts^to wHeh; for purposes^of civ^^^ 

administratioBj Oiidh tad been divide v eae 
division was a Commissioner, and every district was 

managed by a Deputy-Commissioner and one or more 

assistants. The first outbreak took place at Seetapoo^ 
the head-quarters of the Khyrabad division, of whieb 
Mr. &. J. Christian was Commissioner. On the 4th 
of June, a scrap of paper, containing a fewlmes with- 
out any signature, brought in by a pohce-h^orseman, 
stationed on the Seetapoor Eoad, announced to us that 
some European refugees from that station required 
assistance. Captain H. Forbes at once started with 
a party of mounted volunteers and Seikh horsemen 
to escort them, and every carriage, buggy, and con- 
veyance available, was sent out to bring them in. 
Late in the evening they arrived, a party of men, 
ladies, and children, worn and exhausted, having 
travelled all that day in the burning sun, and aU the 
preceding night. Some of the ladies had ridden the 
whole way ; others, with the children, had been con- 
veyed in buggies. Many of the ladies had by this 
time returned from the Eesidency to my house, and 
we now gladly received a party of the Seetapoor 

sufierers ^viz. Mrs. Apthorp and three children, and 

Mrs. and Miss Birch. The other officers and ladies 
were accommodated at the Eesidency, at Mr. Omman- 
ney’s, and in other houses of the garrison. 

This party of fugitives had been escorted in by 
about thirty sepoys of the 41st Eegt. hT. I-, to which 
themselves mainly belonged. About half these men 
had from the first protected them, and had started 
with them. The second half had followed and joined 
them on the r oad, not without suspicion of their having 
come with evil intention. But there being several well- 
armed officers of the party, if such ill designs had been 
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iiarboTired, they were not attempted. All the men, 
therefore, were most cordially received by Sir Henry 
Lawrence. High praise and promises of reward were 
given them ; and they were placed under their own 
commander. Major Apthorp, in the Muchee Bhownn. 
Strange is it, that within one fortnight, even these men 
could no longer be trusted. A Christian drummer 
overheard some mutinous discourse, and it was 
thought best to tender to them the option of retiring 
to their homes. When this oifer was made, it was 
gladly accepted by all without exception, and not a 
man remained with the ofdcers whose lives they had 
before saved. 

Some days after, by ones and twos, other fugitives 
arrived. Mr. Bickers, a clerk, and his family, who 
had been concealed and kindly treated by the vil- 
lagers. Lieutenant Lester, Assistant-Commissioner, 
who spoke highly of the kindness and aid which he 
had experienced from the people, who had escorted 
him from village to village. This officer joined my 
garrison. About three weeks afterwards arrived a 
native cart, escorted by a few villagers, containing 
Mr. Dudman, a clerk, and family, and several other 
East Indians ; with them arrived Mrs. Dorin, whose 
husband, while commanding the 10th Eegt. O. I. 
Infantry, at Seetapoor, had been butchered before her 
eyes. She was dressed in native clothes : had been 
hiding in a native village for more than a fortnight, 
and now found a home in our house. All this party 
spoke highly of the kindness with which they had 
been treated; and with Sir Henry Lawrence’s sanction, 
I sent to the zemindar, who had thus protected them, 
an official document, promising him high reward. 

Erom all these parties we folly learnt the sad 
particulars of the mutiny at Seetapoor. At that 
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station were quartered the 41st Eegt. of N. I., the 9th 
and 10th Eegts. of 0. I. Infantry, and the 2nd Eegt. 
of Military Police. The troops rose on the 3rd of June. 
The outbreak had been long feared, and the Com- 
missioner, Mr. Christian, who had maintaiaed a bold 
and manly bearing throughout this anxious time, had 
collected the civilians and their families at his house, 
which he proposed to defend by aid of a strong guard 
of the regiment of military police, which he believed 
to be staunch. He had advised his military friends 
to send their ladies to him also for safety. But for- 
tunately this had not been done. One lady from 
cantonments alone came, Mrs. Stewart, and she with 
extraordinary prudence took a good survey of the 
position. On two sides of Mr. Christian s compound 
flowed the small river Sureyan, and there was no 
means of reaching the high road but through the 
military cantonment. Considering the position to 
be unsafe, she returned to her home, and fortunately 
was one of the first party of refngees. On the morn- 
ing of the 3rd of June, a cry was raised in the lines 
of the 41st Eegt., that the 10th Irregulars were plun- 
dering the Treasury, and as the men were in a state 
of excitement, the Commander, Colonel Birch, who 
reposed the most entire confidence in his men, called 
out the two most suspected companies, the Light and 
the Eifle, and led them to the Treasury. All there 
was found to be quiet, and the Colonel was about to 
return, when a sepoy of the guard stepped out of the 
ranks and shot him in the back. Colonel Birch fell 
from his horse dead ; and Lieutenant Smalley and the 
Serjeant-Major were then killed. The Adjutant, 
Lieutenant Craves, escaped, wounded, through a vol- 
ley of bullets. The mutiny soon spread to the 
Irregular regiments. In the 9th Eegt., the Com- 
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mandant, Captain Go wan, and Ms wife, the second 
in command. Lieutenant Greene, and the Assistant- 
Surgeon, Mr. Hih, were destroyed. Mrs. Greene 
escaped. In the 10th Eegt., the Commander, Captain 
Dorin, the Second in command. Lieutenant Snell, his 
wife and child, were murdered. Mrs. Dorin, whose 
arrival has been mentioned, and the Adjutant, Lieu- 
tenant Burnes, escaped. 

Captain John Hearsey, commanding the 2nd Eegt. 
Military Police, was protected hy some of his men, 
and escaped. At Mr. Christian’s bungalow the scene 
must have been fearful. At the commencement of 
the outbreak he proceeded outside to put in readiness 
the guard of military pohce in whom he confided. 
The wretches immediately turned and fired upon him. 
Plying back into the house, he alarmed the assembled 
inmates, and the men, ladies, and children, fled out of 
the bungalow on the opposite side of the house, 
which faced the river ; pursued and fired upon by the 
miscreants of the military police, and of other regi- 
ments, which now joined them. Some were shot down 
before they reached the stream. Others were killed 
in it. A few perished on the opposite bank. Two 
or three only escaped — ^viz. Sh Mountstuart Jack- 
son and his two sisters, and little Sophy Clmstian, 
who was saved by Lieutenant G. H. Bumes and 
Serjeant-Major Morton. There fell Mr. and Mrs. 
Christian and child, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Thorn- 
hill and their children, and several others. Those 
who escaped broke into two parties. Lieutenant 
Bmrnes, Sir Mountstuart and Miss Madeline Jack- 
son, Serjeant-Major Morton, and little Sophy Chris- 
tian, found refuge, though an unwilling one, with 
Eajah Lonee Singh, at Ms fort of Mithowlee. 
Mrs. Greene, Miss Jackson, and Captain John 
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Hearsey, fled norfcliwards, and, after being joined by 
other refugees, found shelter at Mutheearee, with the 
Eajah of Dhoreyrah. 

In the death of Mr. Gr. J. Christian, the service 
lost an officer of high and distinguished ability, 
and great revenue knowledge. He had served with 
distinction as Secretary to the Board of Revenue at 
Agra ; but was more valuable to us in Oudh, for the 
admirable settlement of the land revenue of his 
division, which had been effected under his superin- 
tendence. He had maintained a manly bearing 
throughout these disturbances ; and his loss was a 
source of deep and general regret. 

Mohumdee is the second station of the Edryrabad 
division; and here was stationed the Deputy-Com- 
missioner, Mr. J. Gr. Thomason, with his assistant, 
Captain Patrick Orr. A letter was received at 
Lucknow from the latter officer from Mithowlee, 
dated the 8th of June, from which the following sad 
narrative is extracted. 

“ On the 31st May, Sunday, the 28th N. I. broke 
into mutiny at Shajehanpoor, and some of the men 
rushed into the church and murdered the collector, 
Mr. Ricketts, wounded Lieutenant Spens of the 28th, 
and killed the doctor. Major James was killed on 
his parade ground. The following made their escape : 
Captains Sneyd, Lysaght, and Salmon ; Lieutenants 
Key, Robertson, Scott, Pitt, and Rutherford ; Ensigns 
Spens, Johnston, and Scott; Quartermaster-Segeant 
Grant; Bandmaster, and one drummer. Ladies — 
Mrs. Scott, Miss Scott, Mrs. Lysaght, Mrs. Key, 
Mrs. Bowling, Mrs. Sheils, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Pereira, 
and four children. Lieutenant Sheils, Veteran Esta- 
bhshment, Mr. Jenkins, C. S. They ran away to 
Powayn; but the Rajah turned them out the next 
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moming, and they came to Moliumdee. Thomason 
and myself, on hearing of this sad affair at Shajehan- 
poor, consulted together, and sent away Annie (Mrs. 
Orr) to Mithowlee, and went ourselves to the fort, to 
project the Treasury if possible. On Monday, at 
about noon, the party from Shajehanpoor arrived, 
and from that time the most alarming symptoms 
showed themselves among the men (a company of 
the 9th G. I. Infantry). I used every means in 
my power to pacify them, but in vain. By the 
most strenuous efforts I withheld them, from hour 
to hour, from breaking into mutiny. Every minute 
seemed to be our last. The men were civil to me to 
the last, but each one said he could not answer for 
what some of the bad characters might do. I suc- 
ceeded in gaining some influence over them, and kept 
them quiet till a detachment of fifty men came in on 
Thursday morning, the 4th, from Seetapoor, sent by 
poor Christian to escort in the Shajehanpoor ladies. 
These men brought with them a report that the whole 
of their Light Company in the Muchee Bhowun had 
been cut up by the Europeans, and said that they 
were determined to take their revenge. Seeing the 
state of things, I sent for all the native officers, and 
told them to let me know at once, like men, what 
their intentions were, and, if reasonable, I would give 
my consent. They came to the resolution of march- 
ing at once to Seetapoor, and swore that they would 
spare our lives, and take Thomason and me into 
Seetapoor, and allow the others to go away un- 
molested. I made them take a solemn oath; and 
they all put their hands on the head of Luchmun 
Jumadar, and swore. 

“Well, we left Mohumdee at about half-past five, 
P.M., on Thursday, after the men had secured the 
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treasure, about one lac and ten tbousand rupees, and 
released tlie prisoners. I put as many of the ladies 
as I could into the buggy, and others on the bag- 
gage carts ; and we reached Burwur at about half- 
past ten, P.M. Nest morning (Friday, 5th), we 
marched towards Aurungabad. When we had come 
about two coss (four miles), the halt was sounded, 
and a trooper told us to go ahead wherever we 
liked. We went on for some distance, when we 
saw a party following us. They soon joined, and 
followed the buggy, which we were pushing on with 
all our might. Wlien within a mile of Aurungabad, 
a sepoy rushed forward and snatched Key’s gun from 
him, and shot down poor old Shells, who was riding my 
horse. Then the most infernal carnage ever witnessed 
by man began. We all collected under a tree close 
by, and took the ladies down from the buggy. Shots 
were firing from all directions, amidst the most fear- 
ful yells. The poor ladies all joined in prayer^ coolly 
and undauntedly awaiting their fate. 1 stopped for 
about three minutes among them, but, thinking of 
my poor wife and child here, I endeavoured to save 
my life for their sakes. I rushed out towards the 
insurgents, and one of my men, Croordhun, of the 
6th Company, called out to me to throw down my 
pistol, and he would save me. I did so, when he put 
himself between me and the men, and several others 
followed his example. In about ten minutes more 
they completed their hellish work. I was 300 yards 
ofl: at the utmost. Poor Lysaght was kneeling out 
in the open ground, with his hands folded across his 
chest, and, though not using his firearms, the cowardly 
UTetches would not go up to the spot until they shot 
him; and then rushing up, they killed the wounded 
and cliildi-en, butchering them in a most cruel way . 
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Witli the exception of the drummer boy, every one 
was MEed of the above list, and besides, poor good 
Thomason and one or two clerks. They denuded the 
bodies of their clothes, for the sake of plunder.” 

Trom the scene of this fearful massacre the sepoys 
removed Captain P. Orr to Aurungabad, and thence 
sent him under a guard, and made him over to Eajah 
Lonee Singh of Mithowlee. In a postscript dated the 
9th, Captain Orr added that he had heard of another 
party of fugitives from Seetapoor being in the same 
neighbourhood:— 

“I managed,” he wrote, “to communicate with the 
others by letter to-day. Their names are — Sir M. 
Jackson and sister, Ettle Sophy Christian, Burnes, 
and Quartermaster- Serjeant of the 10th 0. I. The 
troops are still at Muholee, and cannot make up their 
minds as to their movements. This morning they 
went some distance towards Aurungabad, with the 
intention of going to Dehli, but changed their minds 
again, and returned to Muholee, eyi route to Lucknow. 
They are constantly quarreUing about the division of 
the booty, and a smaE body of Europeans could 
snatch the money from them easEy.” 

It is melancholy to think of the sad fate to which, 
after months of anxiety and suffering, this brave 
officer was reserved. It is now too weE, I fear, 
ascertained that Captain P. Orr, Sir M. Jackson, 
Lieutenant Burnes, and Serjeant-Major Morton, feE 
victims to the savage ferocity of the Lucknow soldiery, 
upon the withdrawal of the Lucknow garrison. 

EventuaEy the 41st N. 1. and the 10th Irregulars 
secured most of the treasure; and, after plundering 
the town and station, quitted the province, crossing 
the Granges to Puttehgurh. The 9th 0. I. Infantry 
and the military police remained in the province, 
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but removed from Seetapoor to Moliumdabad, the 
seat of the talooqdar Eajah Nevrahali, who had pro- 
mised them assistance. Towards the close of the month 
they marched from Mohumdahad. to the general 
mutineer rendezvous at Newahgunje Bara Bankee. 

The third station in this division was Mullaon, 
where was stationed, as Deputy-Commissioner, Mr. W . 
C. Capper, C. S., with a guard of a party of the 41st 
N. I. and 4th 0. I. Infantry. The fidelity of these 
men was soon perceived to he douhtftd j nevertheless, 
Mr. Capper maintained his position for some days after 
the outbreak at Seetapoor. When mutiny was immi- 
nent, he rode away, and reached the capital in safety. 

After that of Seetapoor, next followed the mutiny 
at Cawnpoor, with the fate of which ourselves were 
so closely connected that it is impossible to omit its 
mention. On the 8rd of June, Captain Lowe returned 
from that station with the fifty men of the 32nd who 
had been lent by Sir Henry Lawrence, and early on 
the 4th Captain O’Brien arrived with fifty men of 
H. M 84th Foot as a reinforcement sent by Sir Hugh 
Wheeler. On the same morning Captain EdgeU and 
his family of the 53rd H. I., who had been summoned 
by Sir Henry, reached Lucknow. On that very day 
the four regiments at Cawnpoor broke into mutiny. 

An express from Captain Evans, the Deputy-Com- 
missioner of Poorwah, stationed at Onao, within twelve 
miles of Cawnpoor, communicated to us the fact ; and 
he was immediately instructed to secure all the boats 
he could, and have them securely moored on our side 
of the river. But the mutineers had been before- 
hand. The bridge of boats at Cawnpoor was broken 
up by them, and the boats which had formed it, as 
well as those at other ferries, were secured under 
guards on the further side of the stream. On the 
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second day firing began at Cawnpoor, wHcb continued 
daily afterwards ; and it soon became known that the 
If ana of Bithoor had leagued with the revolted 
troops, and was besieging Sir Hugh "Wheeler in his 
intrenchment. The country bordering on the Granges 
soon became disturbed, but Captain Evans maintained 
his position in his district till near the end of June, 
and sent in all the information which he could obtain 
respecting the state of things across the river. The 
high road towards Cawmpoor was also patrolled by a 
native police officer named Munsubali, who rendered 
good service with a party of police horse. Poor 
Captain Evans ! we all felt for him, for his wife and 
two fine children were in Cawnpoor when the mutiny 
broke out, and shared the fate of those who perished 
there so miserably. 

Mr. Arthur Jenkins, of the Civil Service, assistant 
to Captain Evans in the Poorwah district, was also 
unhappily at Cawnpoor at the same time, and no 
tidings of him reached us afterwards. He had left 
Oudh on a medical certificate, and had intended going 
to the hills. With the outbreak at Cawnpoor our 
external communications both with the proHnces and 
Calcutta by post, and by electric telegraph, ceased. 
The telegraph wire was at once cut, and our post road 
lay through Cawnpoor. We immediately endeavoured 
to open new fines direct to Benares and Allahabad ; 
but these efforts were defeated by the mutinies at the 
several stations, and the disorganization of the districts 
through which the lines of post must pass. Before, 
hownver, our post was thus cut off. Sir Henry had 
received intelligence from Lord Canning that steamers 
had been despatched from Calcutta to intercept the 
China Force, and to bring the regiments, which com- 
posed it, to India. 
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The Bareytcli Division, comprising the whole tem- 

tory north of the river Gogi-ah, was 

0. J. Wingfield, C. S., as Commissioner. The three 

civil stations in the division were Bareytch, Gondah, 
and MuUapoor. There was a fourth military statmn, 
Secrora, where Mr. Wingfield himseE hved and where 
were quartered the 1st, or Daly’s Eegt. of IrregMai 
Horse^the 2nd Eegt. of 0. I. Infantry under Captain 
G fc aBd £ l™g>dar LigM Horse Battery 

under Bieutenant Bonham. ^ 

Daly’s Horse were known to he ripe for mutiny, 
and the native regiments were of very doubtful fidehty : 
it was, therefore, resolved to brmg in the l^es from 
that division. The anxiety of Captain H. Forbes 
commanding Daly’s Horse, and who was then at 
Lucknow, for the safety of his family, fortunately 
hurried this measure. He himself accordingly pro- 
ceeded to Secrora with a party of Seikh and Volunteer ' 
Cavalry, and mounting the ladies on elephants andun 
doolies, brought them safely into the capital on the 
9th. Mr. G. H. Lawrence, C. S., accompanied the 
party in. It consisted of several ladies and chil^en, 
including Mrs. Forbes, Mrs. Hale, and Mrs. Boileau 
from Secrora. Mrs. Forbes and two children were 
received into my house. Having for some time 
watched the mutinous feeling of the troops, Mr. 
Wingfield had made his arrangements for escape. He 
had reason to place confidence in the friendliness of a 
neighbouring chief, named Dirg Biiehsingh, Eajah of 
Bulrampoor, and had arranged that the European 
officers in his division should seek refuge with the 
Eajah, on the breaking out of the troops. On the 
9th of June, it becoming evident that mutiny was 

* Mr. F. B. Lucas, Mr. Kavanagli, Mr. P. Bleiiman, M. Cieoffroi, and 
others, volunteered their smices on this occasion. 
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iimninent, Mr. Wingfield left the station in tlie j 

evening on horseback, leaving everything standing I 

in his house, and rode to Grondah. On the next ; 

morning, Captain Boilean, Lieutenant Hale, and Dr. ; 

Kendall, left Secrora and rode to Buhampoor ; and 
the 2nd Infantry and the Irregular Horse broke into | 

open mutiny. 

The last to leave the station was Lieutenant 
Bonham. This gallant young officer remained with 
his battery until noon of the 10th. His men liked 
him, and he had great influence with them, and he 
hoped to the last that they would stand by him. At 
last, however, after the infantry had been some time 
in mutiny, they bid him go, telling him that his life 
was no longer safe. They furnished him with some 
money and a horse, and bade him avoid- the main 
ferry at Byram Grhaut, to which the mutineers had 
sent a guard. Bonham accordingly left them, taking 
with him his own serjeant, and the quartermaster 
Serjeant of the infantry, crossed the Grograh at an 
unfrequented ferry, and arrived in safety on the next 
day at Lucknow.* 

Mr. Wingfield did not stay long at Gondah ; but 
perceiving the ilL-feehng of the troops, proceeded on, 
shortly, to Bulrampoor, taking with him the civil 
officers from Gondah. At this station was an O. I. 

I. Eegt., the 3rd. Captain Miles, the Commandant, 
and his officers, when Mr. Wingfield left, were per- 
suaded of the fidelity of their men. Soon, however, 
they had reason to change their opinion, for symptoms i 

of mutiny having shown themselves, they were obliged 
to fly, and two days later joined Mr. Wingfield at 
Bulrampoor. After a stay of a few days at Bulram- 
poor with the Eajah, the whole party proceeded imder 

* See Appendix iio. n. | 
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tlie Rajah’s escort across the Oiidh frontier into the 
Groruckpoor district, and. were kindly received by the 
Rajah of Bansy. Thence our officers reached the 
station of Q-oruokpoor in safety. 

Less fortunate, unhappily, were the officers at the 
station of Bareytch. These were Mr. 0. W. Cunhffe, 
0. S., Deputy-Commissioner, Lieutenant Longueville 
Clarke, and Mr. Jordan, Assistant. At Bareytch 
were two companies of the 3rd I. Infantry. When 
mutiny appeared, the three officers rode off northward 
to hTanpara, iatendiag to rest there, and proceed on 
towards the hills. On reaching Nanpara admittance 
was refosed them. This place is the seat of a Rajah 
of that name, who is a minor. A kmsman of his had 
managed the estate and dissipated the property. He 
had accordingly been removed by the civil authorities, 
and a new agent appointed. The old agent had now 
forcibly reinstated himself, and had murdered the 
Grovernment manager. Disappointed in their hope of 
friendly reception here, the three officers relinquished 
their intention of taking refnge at Bulrampoor, and 
resolved to attempt to reach Lucknow. They retraced 
their steps to Bareytch, and started for the dograh. 
Unfortunately they rode to the chief ferry, that of 
Byram Ghaut, which was guarded by the Secrora 
mutineers. The fugitives were all disguised as natives, 
and at first attracted httle observation. They were 
allowed to embark with their horses on a ferry boat, 
and left the shore. The alarm was then given that 
Europeans were escaping, and the sepoys crowded into 
other boats and pursued them, keeping upon them a 
heavy fire of musketry. The native boatmen upon 
this jumped overboard, and escaped to land. The 
fugitives were forced by the fire of the mutineers to 
crouch down in the boats, and in this position re- 
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turned tlieir fire witli tlieir revolvers. They could 
not stand up to work the boat. Left to itself, the 
boat was borne by the current back to the same bank 
from which they had started. Two of the officers 
were immediately murdered by the mutineers. The 
third was reserved for the orders of the native officers 
at Seerora. Orders were sent by them to destroy 
him, and, on the next morning, he was taken down to 
the river bank and shot. This last was believed to 
have been Mr. Jordan. These facts could only 
become known by native evidence. They were, how- 
ever, certified to me at Lucknow by several parties 
on whose account there was every reason to place 
credence. One of the young officers was engaged to 
a young lady at Lucknow, and the marriage was to 
have been shortly celebrated. The betrothed girl 
would not credit the story, and clung through the 
weary days of the siege to the hope that her lover 
would yet be found alive. 

At the last station of the Bareytch di^ion, Mul- 
lapoor, no troops remained, and therefore no mutiny 
took place. XJlthnately, however, when civil govern- 
ment ceased in the rest of the country, that district 
became disorganized also, and the officers there, Mr. 
Gronne, of the Civil Service, and Captain Hastings, 
joined by three fugitives from Seetapoor, Captain J ohn 
Hearsey, Mrs. Greene, and Miss Jackson, and by two 
gentlemen who had escaped from the sugar factory at 
Bosa near Shajehanpoor, Messrs. Brand and Carew, 
were obhged to leave the station, and took refuge in a 
fort belonging to the minor Eajah of Dhoreyrah, called 
Mutheearee. Prom this place we received tidings of 
them, and Mr. Gonne made more than one unsuccess- 
ful attempt to reach Lucknow. The fear of falling 
into the hands of the intervening bands of mutineers 

L 3 
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on eacli occasion conapelled him to return. They re- 
mained long at Dhoreyrah; hut at last the Rajah’s 
people proved faithless, and finding themselves in 
imminent peril, the party fled. Mrs. Grreene, Miss 
Jackson, and Mr. Carew were seized, and of their 
subsequent fate I have been imable to obtain any 
certain information. Captain Hearsey, Mr. Gronne, 
Captain Hastings, and Mr. Brand, escaped, and were 
kindly received by Koolrajesingh, talooqdar of Pud- 
nalia, who has a place in the Mpaul HiUs. There 
the refugees foxmd shelter, until one by one they fell 
victims to the deadly cHmate of the Turay. John 
Hearsey alone survived, and when I last received 
accounts was about to join Jung Buhadoor’s camp at 
Groruekpoor. 

The mutinous regiments at Condah and Secrora 
first secured the Grovernment treasure, and then, after 
some delay, moved across the Cograh at Byram 
Ghaut, and joined the mutineer rendezvous at Kewab- 
gunje Bara Bankee. 

I pass to the Fyzabad division, which comprised 
three stations— -Fyzabad, Sultanpoor, and Salone. At 
Fyzabad were posted the 22nd Regt. of H. I,, com- 
manded by Colonel Lennox, the 6th 0. I. Infantry 
by Colonel O’Brien, and a Native Regular Light’ 
Field Battery under Major MiU. There was also a 
troop of Fisher’s 15th Irregular Cavalry, under a 
native officer, who appears to have taken a very lead- 
ing part in the mutiny. The Commissioner, Colonel 
Goldney, whose head-quarters and family were at 
Sultanpoor, had removed to Fyzabad, as the more im- 
portant position, and exposed to the greatest danger. 
The 22nd Regt. N. I. was known to have shown 
signs of disaffection; and the 6th Irregular, the old 
native “Barlow ki Pultun,” was the worst in the old 
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Oudli service. The native battery, tbough com- 
manded by a noble fellow, MiU, conld not be depended 
on. Much anxiety, therefore, had long prevailed at 
ryzabad. 

At the beginning of the month Eajah Mansingh, 
talooqdar of Shahgunje, was in confinement there. 
He had been arrested by order of the Chief Com- 
missioner, in consequence of information telegraphed 
from Calcutta, which accorded with what had reached 
us at Lucknow. At this juncture he sent for the 
British authorities, warned them that the troops 
would rise, and offered, if released, to give the 
Europeans shelter in his fort at Shahgunje. Seeing 
the critical state of things. Colonel Goldney released 
him, and Mansingh at once commenced to put his 
fort in order, and to raise levies. Soon, however, the 
troops disclosed their intentions. They demanded 
that the public treasure should be surrendered to them, 
on the plea of better security. Helpless, the authori- 
ties were compelled to comply, and the money was 
carried off to their lines amidst the shouts of the 
mutineers. The civilians now prepared for the worst, 
and sent their families to Shahgimje. The families of 
five of the non-commissioned officers went along with 
them. But the ladies from cantonments would not 
accomjiany them, relying on the faith of the native 
officers of the 22nd Eegt., who had solemnly sworn to 
Mrs. Lennox that no injury should be done them. 

Matters remained in tliis state until it became 
known that the 17th Eegt. H. I. from Azimgurh 
were approaching, with a body of Irregular Cavalry 
and two guns, having mutinied and possessed them- 
selves of a large amount of treasure. When this 
regiment reached Begumgunje, within one march of 
Fyzabad, on the 8th of June, the regiments at 
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jFyzabad ttrew off farther disguise, aud broke into 
revolt on the night of that day. The civil officers, 
Captain J. Reid, Captain Ales. Orr, aud Mr. Bradford, 
left the station on the following morning, and rode 
off to Shahgunje. The mutineers hade their officers 
depart, and told them that they might take the boats 
then lying at the cantonment ghaut.* These were 
without the necessary roof of thatch, and almost 
without a boatman. There was no help for it. All the 
officers, therefore, except Colonel Lennox, embarked 
in them, and rowed the boats themselves down the 
stream exposed to the brnming sun. They were 
joined by one solitary sepoy of the 22nd N. I., whose 
faithful conduct deserves especial record, — a Maho- 
medan of the name of Tegh Alee, who attached him- 
self to the fortunes of the European fugitives with 
unflineliing fidelity. 

Little did they then know the plan laid for their 
destruction by the mutineers. Begumgunje, where 
the 17th IsT. I. lay, is on the banks of the Gograh, 
and the current of the river sweeps underneath it. 
A messenger had been despatched by the 22nd Eegt. 
to the 17 th, announcing that they had sent off their 
officers, and inviting the 17th to destroy them. 
Tearfully was the invitation responded to. As the 
two leading boats of the four which contained the 
fugitives approached, they were met by a fire of 
grape and musketry, by which Seijeant Matthews of 
the 6th 0. I. Infantry was kiUed. Binding it im- 
possible to escape down the river under this heavy 
fire, the two boats were brought to shore on the left, 
or Goruckpoor side of the stream. No sooner was 
this done, than a party of the mutineers put off in 
boats from the right bank to attack them ; a heavy fire 
* Landing-place. 
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"being kept tip upon tke fugitives kotk from across 
the river, and from tlie boats wliicb were approach- 
ing. It was evident that no mere}’' was to be 
expected from their hands. Colonel Groldney accord- 
ingly counselled Ms companions to escape across the 
country. He Mmself, he said, was too old to run; 
and he prepared to meet Ms fate with fortitude. It 
would be unjust to the memory of this deserving 
soldier not here to mention, that from every account 
wliich has reached me, he maintained a most gallant 
and manly bearing dming these trying scenes at 
Fyzabad. He believed that he should not survive 
them. But with a noble chivalrous feeling he re- 
solved to remain at his post until the la.st. 

Of the tragedy which embraces the fate of himself, 
and the party who were in the second boat, Hz., 
Major J. Mill, Artillery, Lieutenant and Adjutant A. 
Bright, Seijeant Major Hollum and his wife, Quarter- 
master Seijeant Bussell, all of the 22nd H. I., and 
Bugler Williamson, of the Aitillery, we have no par- 
ticulars resting upon European evidence ; for not 
one of the number survived. Erom such accounts as 
were obtainable, however, it appears that Major Mill 
was drowned in endeavouring to escape. Of the 
rest, some were killed, and others, including Colonel 
Groldney, and Lieutenant Bright, were made prisoners 
by the sepoys ; taken across the river to the camp of 
the mutineers, and were there put to death. I was 
informed at Lucknow, that Colonel Groldney when 
brought before the native officers of the 17tli H. I., 
appealed to them, whether they would disgrace them- 
selves by the murder of an old man. — They shot 
him down immediately. We are indebted to Serjeant 
J. Busher of the Artillery for an account of the 
miserable fate of the party of seven fugitives from the 
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first boat, of which himself and the faithM sepoy 
Tegh Alee were the sole survivors. 

In the attempt to swim a stream which crossed 
their flight, shortly after they had started, Lieutenant 
E. Currie of the Artillery, and Lieutenant C. M. 
Parsons, were drowned. The rest of the party, with 
the assistance of a friendly zemindar, were escorted 
by the village chokidars (or watchmen) from village 
to village, until they reached the town of Amoraii, 
where they were joined by the party from the fourth 
boat. They all proceeded on together to Captan 
Giiuge, and were there furnished with money, and 
an escort of jjolice by our native authorities. It 
would appear that one of the policemen betrayed 
them; for on the party reachmg the large bazaar of 
Muhwah Ldbur, en route to Gaee Ghaut on the 
Gograh, where they hoped to take boat to Linapoor, 
they were assailed by a large body of armed men, 
who fell upon them without the least provocation, 
and destroyed six out of the eight persons of whom 
the party then consisted, viz.. Lieutenant T. E. Lin- 
desay. Lieutenant A. E. Enghsh, W. H. Thomas, T. J. 
Eitchie,G. L. Cantley, of the 22nd N. I., andSeijeant 
Edwards of the Artillery. Serjeant Busher and Tegh 
Alee alone escaped. The former was soon after made 
prisoner by a Hindoo zemindar named Baboo Bullee 
Singh, and after having been subjected by him to 
every indignity, vras conveyed to his residence and 
placed in the stocks. Hindoo and Mahomedan seem 
to have rivalled each other in their maltreatment of 
the fugitives ; for Seijeant Busher ascertained the 
name of one man who took a leading part in the 
massacre of the fugitives at Muhwah Dabur, to 
have been that of a Mussulman, viz., Jafiier Alee. 
iUarmed at last as to the consequences which might 
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result to himself from his misconduct, BuUee Singh 
suffered Serjeant Busher to depart in charge of an 
escort proTided by Mr. Pippy, an Indigo planter. 
And after having been joined by Colonel Lennox and 
his family at Captan Grunge, and by the faithful 
Tegh Alee at Bustee, he at length reached the station 
of Goruckpoor in safety. Several attempts had in- 
termediately been made by the magistrate of Goruck- 
poor, Mr. Paterson, and an Indigo planter, Mr. 
Cook, to rescue Busher. But in vain ; Bailee Singh 
would not allow him to go. Mr. Paterson, how- 
ever, inflicted a just chastisement upon the village of 
Muhwah Babur. He proceeded thither with a body 
of police, and burnt it to the ground. 

The party which embarked in the third boat con- 
sisted of Colonel O’Brien, Captain W. E. Gordon, 
and Assistant Surgeon Collison of the 6th 0. I. 
Infantry, Lieutenant J. W. Anderson of the 22nd 
H. I., and Lieutenant Percival of the Artillery. 
They succeeded in escaping down the river unmo- 
lested to Golah Ghaut in the district of Goruckpoor. 
There they were provided with an escort by a well- 
afiected Eajah of the neighbornrhood, and continuing 
their voyage, succeeded in reaching Binapoor mthout 
misadventui’e. 

This party had fortunately put on shore at Adjood- 
deah, and procm-ed a larger boat and some boatmen 
to pull it. This enabled them to he down at the 
bottom, and, thus concealed, to pass down the stream 
unobserved by the mutineers who were watcliing to 
destroy them. 

Colonel Lennox and his family left the station on 
the afternoon of the 9th of June, several hours after 
the other ofiicers ; and after proceeding for some dis- 
tance down the river, were compelled to land, and 
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proceed on foot towards Grorackpoor. They were 
made prisoners, en route, by a trooper, who was carry- 
ing them back to deliver them uj) to the mutineers, 
when they were fortxmately rescued by the followers 
of the ex-nazim of Bareytch in Oudh, Mohomed 
Hossein Khan, who sheltered them kindly for nine 
days, at the end of which they were made over by 
him to an escort sent out by Mr. Paterson the Magis- 
trate of Groruckpoor. It is this same Mohomed 
Hossein, who subsequently proceeded to possess him- 
self of Goruckpoor, whence he was expelled after a 
brief rule by the Goorkha troops under the command 
of Britisli ofBeers. 

Man Singh sheltered the fugitives who had taken 
refuge with him for a few days, and then, from real 
or affected fear of the mutineers, desired them to de- 
part. He, however, provided boats for them at 
Julalloocleen-Kugger, on the Gograh, to which place 
they were escorted by a party of his men. But 
these plundered the fogitives on the way, of almost 
every article of property which they had saved. 
The party comprised seven men, eight women, and 
fourteen children, who were crowded into one boat, 
and endured much misery and discomfort. On their 
way down the Gograh they were again plundered 
by Oodeydeyt Hurayn Singh, one of the Sombunse 
chiefs of Birhur, who made prisoners of Captains 
Reid and Alexander Orr, and carried them into his 
fort. The fugitives were then iu the greatest possible 
alarm; and the ladies made ready to jump into the 
river ndth their children. Providentially Baboo 
ladhoo Purshad Singh, another Birhur talooqdar 
interposed to rescue the officers, and received the 
party hospitably for five or six days; and then for- 
warded them under escort to Gopalpoor, whence they 
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readied the station of Dinapoor in safety. After 
thus establishing a title to favour, by his good con- 
duct to our countrymen, Madhoo Purshad himself 
rebelled, and committed several raids in the Azimgurh 
district ; in the course of wliich, he was, on more 
than one occasion, repulsed with severe loss. 

Mrs. Mill, the wife of Major Mill, of the Artillery, 
made a perilous escape. Unwilling to expose her 
children to the sun, she had lost the opportunity of 
leaving the station with Colonel Lennox, and found 
herself left alone. She succeeded, however, in making 
her way alone through the country, and at length 
reached a British station. She had walked the whole 
way, wandering from village to village. The women 
in the villages were kind to her, but she lost one of 
her children, from illness and exposure, on the way. 

After the English officers had left, the 17th K. I. 
entered the station ; and before long, a dispute arose 
between them and the Fyzabad mutineers. The 
former had brought away a large treasure, but pos- 
sessed little ammunition. Their tumbrils, it was 
known, were filled -with treasure instead of shot. The 
Eyzabad mutineers accordingly demanded a share of 
it, and on this being refused, both parties prepared for 
action. The dispute was, however, settled by the 17th 
3Sr. I. paying down a lac and sixty thousand rupees; 
and they were then allowed to depart. They marched 
tlirough Oudh by cross roads, making their way towards 
Gawnpoor, and reached the Ganges opposite that station 
just in time to take a part in the cruel destruction of 
the unhappy fugitives from the Gawnpoor massacre. 
Eajah Man Singh, with whom I was then in almost 
daily communication, kept me informed of their move- 
ments and of their want of ammunition ; and wrote 
me that 500 matchlock men could wrest the treasure 
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from them as they passed not far from Lucknow. I 
hoped that an attempt might have been made to 
intercept them. Sir Henry Lawrence, however, decided 
against the measure. 

The Fyzabad mutineers first placed at their head a 
certain fanatic Molovee, whom they released from our 
gaol. They proclaimed him to be chief, and fired a 
salute in honour of him. This man had come from 
Madras, and was of a good Mahomedan family, and 
had traversed much of Upper India, exciting the 
people to sedition. He had been expelled from Agra. 
In April he appeared with several followers at Fyzabad, 
where he circulated seditious papers, and openly pro- 
claimed a religious war. The police were ordered to 
arrest him; but he and his followers resisted with 
arms. It was found necessary to call in the military, 
and then he was not captured until several of his 
followers were slain. He was tried, and recommended 
for execution ; but this had been delayed in conse- 
quence of some informality, and he was still in gaol 
when the mutiny broke out. 

The Molovee’s reign was, however, not of long dura- 
tion. After two days he was deposed, and the leader- 
ship offered to Eajah Man Singh. This crafty Brahmin 
temporized, cajoled and flattered the native officers, 
and despatched his brother, Eamadeen, to Cawnpoor 
on a mission to the Hana. Meanwhile, through con- 
fidential agents, he maintained a correspondence with 
us. The mutineers loitered some time at Fyzabad, 
but eventuaHy marched to Duriabad ; and towards 
the end of the month arrived in the general mutineer 
camp at Hewabgunje Bara Bankee. 

The station ofSultanpoor was commanded by Colonel 
S. Fisher, whose regiment, the 15tli Irregular Hoi'se, 
was stationed there. Besides it, thei’e were the 8th 0. 1. 
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Infantry, commanded by Captain W. Smith, and the 
1st Eegt. of Military Police, under Captain Bunbury. 
Apprehending an outbreak of the troops, Colonel 
Fisher sent off the ladies and children on the night 
of the 7th of June towards Allahabad, under care 
of Dr. Corbyn and Lieutenant Jenkins. The party 
reached Purtaubgurh safely, but there they were at- 
tacked and plundered by the villagers. Three of the 
ladies, Mrs. Groldney, Mrs. Block, and Mrs. Stroyan, 
with their children, were separated from the rest, and 
were taken to the neighbouring fort of Lad Madho- 
singh, at Gurh-Ameythee, where they were very 
kindly treated. Madhosingh sent us in their letters 
to Lucknow, furnished them with such comforts as he 
could procure himself, and took charge of the articles 
which we wished to send : and, after sheltering the 
ladies for some days, forwarded them in safety to Alla- 
habad. The rest of .the party, joined by Lieutenant 
Grant, Assistant-Commissioner, found refuge for some 
days with a neighbouring zemindar, and were by him 
afterwards escorted in safety to Allahabad.* 

The officers who remained at Sultanpoor were less 
fortunate. The troops rose in mutiny on the morning 
of the 9th of June, when Colonel Fisher, in returning 
from the lines of the Military Police, whom he had 
hai’angued and endeavoured to reduce to order, was 
shot in the back by one of that regiment with a 

* The refugees first souglit refuge wifeli Golab Singb, talooqdar of 
Turokj at bis residence at Purtaubgurh. But this man refused them 
an asylum and turned them out. They escaped from the rabble who 
here surrounded them by the most gallant exertions of Lieut, J. A. 
Grant, Assistant-Commissioner, and Mr. W. Glynne. of the Customs' 
Department, and reached the fort of a petty Zemindar, named Ajeet 
Singh, who took them in. Prom this place Ajeet Singh escorted most ot 
the fugtives to Allahabad, Mrs. Block, Mrs. Goldney, and Mrs, Strojan 
were conveyed first on elephants sent hj him| to Madho-singh’s fort at 
Gurh-Ameythee, and thence escorted to Allahabad. 
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mnsket-ball. The wound was mortal, and Fisher 
was attended in his last moments hy the adjutant of 
the corps. Lieutenant C. Tucker. The troopers of 
the regiment would not come near their colonel ; hut 
neither did they injure him. They, however, attacked 
and kdled the second in command. Captain Gribbings, 
who was on horseback near the dooly in which Fisher 
lay. The men then shouted to Lieutenant Tucker to 
go ; and finding it useless to attempt to stay longer, 
he rode off, and, crossing the river, found shelter in 
the fort of Eoostum Sah, at Deyrah, on the banks of 
the Goomtee. There he was joined nest day by Cap- 
tain Bunbui-y, of the Militaiy Police, and Captain W. 
Smith, Lieutenant Lewis, and Dr. O’Donel, of the 
Sth 0. I. Infantry. Information Avas sent in to 
Benares of their escape, and they w^ere brought in 
by a native escort, which was immediately sent out 
by the Commissioner of Benares, Mr. H. Carre Tucker. 

Eoostum Sah is a fine specimen of the best kind of 
talooqdars in Oudh. Of old family, and long settled 
at Deyrah, he resides there in a fort very strongly 
situated in the ravines of the Goomtee, and sur- 
rounded by a thick jungle of large extent. It had 
never been taken by the troops of the native Govern- 
ment, which had more than once been repulsed from 
before it. Eoostum Sah deserves the more credit for 
his kind treatment of the refugees, as he had suffered 
unduly at the settlement, and had lost many ^ullages 
which he should have been permitted to retain. I 
had seen him at Fyzabad in January, 1857, and after 
discussing his case with the Deputy-Commissioner, 
Mr. W. A. Forbes, it had been settled that fresh 
inquiries should be made into the title of the villages 
which he had lost, and orders had been issued accord- 
ingly. It is singular that Eoostum Sah and Lall 
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Hoiiwmit Singt, in the Salone district, who had both 
been severe sufferers by the settlement proceedings, 
should have distinguished themselves by their kind- 
ness to British officers. 

Thus perished Samuel Fisher, a man well known 
in India, where he had made many friends and no 
enemies. A keen sportsman, a splendid rider, he ex- 
celled in every sport of the field; while his kind and 
loving disposition endeared him to all who knew Mm. 
Until the day before his death, I had been in daily 
communication with Mm, conveying and receiving 
intelligence. On the 10th of June, no post arrived 
from Sultanpoor, and we too surely guessed the 
cause. 

Besides Colonel Fisher and Captain Cibbings, two- 
young civilians w'ere unhappily also slain, Mr. A. 
Block, C. S., and Mr. S. Stroyan. When the mutiny 
broke out, they crossed the river, and took refuge with 
one Taseen Khan, zemindar of the town of Sultan- 
poor. TMs man at first welcomed them ; but after- 
w’^ards most basely betrayed them. He tm-ned both 
officers out of his house, and then caused them to 
be shot down. This is the only instance of like 
treachery on the part of a petty zemindar in Oudh 
which came to our notice. 

After getting rid of the European officers, the 
mutineers sacked and burned their houses. The three 
regiments then marched for Lucknow. On the way, 
however, they heard of the discomfiture of the 3rd 
Regt. of Military Police, which was on its march 
from Lucknow to meet them ; and, turning to the 
right, took the road to Duriabad. Thence they pro- 
ceeded on to Kewabgunje Bara Bankee, which, by 
the 27 th of June, became the rendezvous of all the 
mutineers in Oudh. 
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At Salone, tlie third station of the Fyzahad divi- 
sion, were quartered six companies of the 1st 0. I. 
Infantry, commanded hy Captain E. L. Thompson. 
These were the last to mutiay. Everything was 
maintained in tolerable order there hy the exertions 
of the excellent Deputy-Commissioner, Captain L. 
Barrow, until the 10th of June, and then no blood 
was shed. The sepoys ceased to obey, and warned 
our officers to depart. The civil and military officers 
left together. As they passed through the lines, 
some of the sepoys saluted, while others were load- 
ing their muskets. Captain Thompson was accom- 
panied by a few faithful men, who never deserted 
him ; and a few of his native subordinates attended 
Captain Barrow. That officer had arranged to be 
met outside the station by Lall HonAvunt Singh, 
talooqdar of Dharoopoor, with an escort of his men. 
The chief appeared punctual to his promise, and 
escorted the whole party to his fort at Dharoopoor. 
There they remained for nearly a fortnight, and were 
kindly treated during the whole time. At the end of 
this, Honwunt Singh, Avith 600 of his followers, ac- 
companied them to the ferry over the Granges, oppo- 
site Allahabad, and there took leave. He would 
receive no present for his hospitality. The conduct 
of this man is the more deserving, as he had lost an 
undue number of villages, and his ease, as well as 
that of Eoostum Sah, of Deyrah, was one that called 
for reconsideration. Captain Barrow and his whole 
party reached the Fort of AUahabad in safety. 

It only remains to notice the events which occurred 
at Duriabad, a station and district of the Lucknow 
division. At this place was a large amount of trea- 
sure, about three lacs, which it was desired, if pos- 
sible, to save. The 5th 0. I. Infantry was quartered 
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at the station, commanded by Captain W. H. Hawes. 
An attempt bad been made a fortnight before, to 
bring in the treasure mider escort of this regiment, 
but it had failed in consequence of the opposition 
made by some of the men. On the 9th of June, 
Captain Hawes again attempted its remoral. This 
young officer was enthusiastically devoted to his duty, 
and was much liked by his men. The treasure was 
laden, and the men marched off cheering. It had 
not, however, proceeded more than half a mile, when 
mutiny broke out. Part of the men wished to go on 
with the treasure, while the disaffected party detained 
it. The latter commenced firing, and gained their 
point. The treasure carts were taken back to the 
station, and the European residents fled. 

The Commandant, Captain Hawes, had a miracu- 
lous escape. He was repeatedly fired at, sometimes a 
volley being directed at him, and at others, single, 
deliberate shots. He fortunately escaped them all, 
galloped off across the country, and after being kindly 
received and treated by Earn Singh, zemindar of 
Suhee, with other of the Duriabad refugees, he reached 
Lucknow on the 11th of June. Lieutenants CTant and 
Eullerton, and their families, who %vere also kindly en- 
tertained by Earn Singh, had jireviously been put into 
serious peril. They had placed the ladies and chil- 
dren inside a native covered cart, by the side of which 
themselves were walking, wffien they were overtaken 
by some of the mutineers. Lieutenant Glrant carried 
a double rifle, which he was called upon to surrender. 
He did so, and the party were made prisoners, and 
were taken back on the road to Dmiabad. On the 
way they were met by messengers from the regiment, 
who set them free, saying that it was not the wish of 
the men to do them harm. The rifle was even re- 
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turned to Lieutenant Grrant, and they were suffered 
to depart, and reached Lucknow without farther acci- 
dent. The Deputy-Commissioner, Mr. W. Benson, 
0. S., and his wife, also escaped; first taking refuge 
with the talooqdar of Huraha, who treated them 
kindly, and then riding in the whole way to Luck- 
now. Captain Hawes, Lieutenant Grrant, and his 
family, took up their abode with us. 

After the Europeans had left, the mutineers pro- 
claimed the ex-king of Oudh to be king, and pro- 
ceeded to search for the extra assistant, a Mussulman 
gentleman named Abdool Huqueem. Some friends, 
however, concealed him; and he soon after made his 
escape, and arrived at Lucknow with a second native 
extra assistant employed in that district, Alee Euza 
Khan, who had been cotwal of Lucknow under the 
native Grovernment, of whom farther mention will be 
made hereafter. 

The 5th I. Infantry did not move from Duriabad 
for some days, and then marched to the mutineer 
rendezvous at JSFewabgunje Bara Bankee. 

Thus, in the course of ten days, we had lost every 
station in the Province. The people had everywhere 
continued orderly until the troops rose, and then oiu 
refugees had, with few exceptions, experienced at 
their hands kindness and good treatment. After the 
10th of June all posts ceased to arrive, and the Bri- 
tish authority was confined to the capital, and its 
immediate neighbourhood. 


CHAPTEE-IX. 

JUE-E,' THE MOHTH BEPOEE THE SIEGE— PEIPARATIOHS' ' 

FOE IT, 

Tlie disastfoms tidings from out-stations deeply moTod Sir Henry Lawrence. 
— He proposes to remove all the Europeans to the Muchee Bhowun. — 
Council of War called. — Opinions of Captain Fulton, Lieutenant An- 
derson, I>r. Fayrer, and Mr. Guhbins.— Removal of stores from the 
Muchee Bhowun.— Sir Henry Lawrence’s intention appeared to be to 
hold both the Residency and the Muchee Bhowun ; but to make the 
last stand at the former place.— -Sir Henry Lawrence’s health gives 
way. — He appoints a Provisional Council.— The Council refuse to dis- 
arm the mutineer remnants, but agree to their being ordered to go to 
their homes on leave. — The order obeyed : all but 350 men take leave 
and go. — Major Gall’s enterprise and death. — Sir Henry resumes his 
duties.— Mr. Gubbins’ management of the intelligence department. — 
Illative scouts ; assistance given by the native gentry; wild and absurd 
reports. — Full information obtained of the movements of mutineers. — 
Their concentration at Newabgunje reported to Sir Henry on the 
24th of June. — I^Iiitiny of the 3rd Eegt. of Military Police.— About 
the middle of June the engineers begin in earnest to fortify the Resi- 
dency. — Description of the position, which occupied an elevated pla- 
teau. — Water Gate ; irregular line of defence from that to the Hospital ; 
Treasury ; Bailey Guard : Aitken’s battery ; gateway ; Dr. Fayrei’s 
compound wall ; Financial-office garrison ; Sago’s house ; Post-office 
battery ; Judicial-office garrison ; Anderson’s house ; Cawnpoor battery ; 
Duprat’s house ; Martiniere school-house ; King’s hospital, or brigade 
mess ; Seikh squares ; Gubbins’ post. — Dnprotected state of the south 
and west faces of the position. — Kew battery commenced on the 22nd 
of June at the south-west angle. — Unfinished Sheep-house battery, and 
Malakoffi— Mr.Ommanney’s enclosure.— Slaughter-house ; sheep-house ; 
church ; Evans’ battery.— Innes’ post. — Redan battery. — Surrounding 
native buildings. — Some of these pulled down, on the west and north- 
west. — Residency.^ — Telegraph upon its roof. — Banqueting-hall.^ — Dr. 
Fayrer’s house, — Post-office.— Mr. Ommanney’s house. — Fall in value 
of public securities.— ’Cessation of public and private credit. — State 
prisoners. — Mr. Gubbins’ levies. — Abdoolazeez Khan Risaldar; the 
artillery darogha Meer Furzundalee ; the overseer Ramadeen ; the 
architect Pirina ; the smith Golaub. — Desertion of all the remnants 
of Irregular Cavalry.- — Sir Henry Lawrence’s exertions to provision the 
garrison.— Kative pensioners got in. — Measures taken to secure the 
allegiance of the talooqdars.— Gunpowder and treasure buried.— Vo- 
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lunteer Cavalry msed by Captain Eadcliffe.— Discovery by Captain 
Fulton of tbe native guns, and 8-incb bo witzer.— •Seizure and execution 
of conspirators.-~Cominunications received from Sir Hugh Wbeeler.— 
News brought by Mr. Gubbins’ cossids of the destruction of the 
Cawnpoor force.—Despatch to Major Eenaud.— Escape of Lieutenants 

Deiafosse and Thompson,^ — 'Eemarks on the Cawnpoor catastrophe.' 

Eemoval of the King’s jewels from the Kaiser Bagh.-— First fall of 
, rain. ■ ■ 

The reeuiring tidings of these disasters which daily 
and hourly reached ns, being brought in either by the 
fugitives themselves, or inferred from the ominous 
stopping of the post from each successive station, 
deeply moved Sir Henry Lawrence. Though intend- 
ing to hold the Eesidency also, he had all along re- 
garded the Huchee Bhowun as his place of strength. 
How, therefore, on the Sth of June, he proposed to 
remove thither all the Europeans and their families. 
The measure being much opposed, a council of war was 
called, comprising most of the civil and military officers. 
A set of questions was proposed, and written answers 
were required from each member. The two most im- 
portant questions were, first, whether both posts, i. e. 
the Muchee Bhowun and the Eesidency, should he 
held, or one only; and secondly, whether the ladies 
should he sent away to Hipanl, or down the Granges 
in boats? I did not see aU the answers which were 
given, hut certainly among the most valuahle opinions 
given were those recorded by the Executive Engineer, 
Captain Fulton, and Lieutenant J. C. Anderson, of the 
Engineers. Both these officers strongly urged the 
abandonment of the Muchee Bhowun, and the con- 
centration of our force at the Eesidency. Captain 
Fulton’s opinion was that the Muchee Bhowun 
was untenable; that its walls would not resist artil- 
lery; and that the large masomy drains underneath it 
would afford the enemy great opportunity of minino- 
the fort. Dr. Fajrrer pointed out the existing sick- 
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ness in tlie garrison of tlie Mncliee Bliowim, tlie 
close and confined accomnaodation, and gave it as his 
opinion that, if the nnmher "withia the fortvrere imich 
increased, there was great danger of epidemic sickness. 
I attached my signature to Captain Fulton’s opinion. 
We aU, I believe, opposed the removal of the women 
and children, as no longer practicable. 

Sir Henry Lawrence was then extremely weak, and 
the members of the council separated without any de- 
cision being made known. I understood, however, that 
Sir Henry’s faith in the Muchee Bhowun had been 
much shaken, and though he could not decide on 
abandoning it, still that he had resolved on making 
the last stand at the Eesidency, and abandoning the 
Muchee Bhowun when it was no longer tenable. 
Certainly a few days later large quantities of shot, 
shell, gunpowder, stores of food, beer and porter, and 
several heavy guns, began to be removed from the 
Muchee Bhowun into the Eesidency premises. 
Still very considerable stores were left in the Muchee 
Bhowun, and sometimes guns were ordered back 
there, and the works at the Muchee Bhowun were 
continued actively ; so that Sir Henry evidently clung 
to the hope of retaining the Muchee Bhowun also. 

After the arrival of Sh Henry Havelock, and not 
until then, I heard the question propounded, as to 
whether Sir Henry Lawrence would not have followed 
a more correct military policy, if he had decided 
before this time, to abandon Luclcnow, and to retire 
upon Cawnpoor. And since then, the same course 
has been recommended by more than one writer. It 
has also been said that it was suggested to bi-nn by 
the G-overnment, or at least that authority was con- 
veyed to Sir Henry to fall back upon Cawnpoor if he 
should think fit. The pohcy of such a measure, 
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unless it Lad. been adopted at a very early period of 
tbe disturbances, wben it was impossible to foretell, 
and unwise to exaggerate, tbe extent of tbe coming 
danger, may, I tbink, well be questioned. Without, 
however, entering upon the question here, it will be 
sufficient to say that the idea of such a policy was 
not at this time at all enteidained by Sir Henry 
Lawrence. I never learnt that it had been specifi- 
cally proposed to him from Calcutta. During the 
month of May I never heard it mooted. Hor was it 
comprised m the questions proposed to the Comicil of 
War on the Sth of June. 

On the 9 th of June, Sir Henry’s health entirely 
gave way. An alarming exhaustion came on; and 
the medical man pronounced that further application 
to business would endanger his life. A provisional 
council was accordingly formed by his authority, at 
which I presided, comprising the Judicial Commis- 
sioner Mr. Ommanney, Major Banks, Colonel Inglis, 
Major Anderson the Chief Engineer, and myself. 
Our first business was with a letter from Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, which was put into our hands by a soobahdar 
of the 1st N. I., who had been sent with it, by the 
Oeneral, from his intrenchment. Sir Hugh wrote 
that the troops joined by the Nana had attacked him 
on the 6th with heavy guns, and he entreated that aid 
might be sent. It was too clear that we were in no 
condition to render it. Not a man could be spared 
from the Muehee Bhowun, or Eesidency ; and the 
Europeans in cantonments could not be withdrawn 
from their guard over their native comrades. Mourn- 
fully but unanimously it was decided that aid could 
not be rendered ; and the soobahdar, who wished to 
go to his home, departed, first receiving from us the 
reward of 1000 rupees, promised by Greneral Wheeler. 
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A company of tlie 9tli G. I. Infantry was on dnty 
then in the Mnchee Bhowun, under command of Lieu- 
tenant Vanrenen. It was their comrades who perpe- 
trated the frightful massacre of the Shajehanpoor fu- 
gitives. This company now exhibited signs of disaf- 
fection; and it was proposed in the council to disarm it. 
The measure was strongly opposed by Colonel Inglis 
and Major Anderson, who Tvere afraid of bringing on 
a cri.sis. The majority, however, carried the measure; 
and the men were disarmed the same day without any 
opposition ; and sent on leave to their homes. 

I again urged upon the council the necessity of 
taking away the arms from the native troops, who 
so hampered our movements in cantonments : but I 
could not get them to agree. 

The only officer from whom I received support, in 
my proposal to disarm the remnants of the mutineer 
regiments, was Captain E. Edgell, officiating then as 
Military Secretary. He agreed with me in the neces- 
sity of the measure, and dreiv up at my request a 
written memorandum recommending it. In it he 
sufficiently showed that the European force outside 
the Eesidency ought to be a movable one : fnd that 
it at the time failed to possess this character, in con- 
sequence of the necessity which existed, for its watch- 
ing the native troops. He showed that if the latter 
were disarmed, the European force would at once 
assume its proper character, and become available for 
action wherever its services were required. This 
paper was read before the Provisional Committee, but 
without moving their opmion. 

I must freely state that I regarded and still regard 
our condition at that moment to havm been most 
critical. And if we had not succeeded in depriving 
the large mass of native troops then around us 
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of their arms, I neither then saw, nor can I now 
see, what chance we had of snccessftil resistance. 
Most fortunately the object was effected in another 
way. The council agreed that the officer command- 
ing in cantonments should be dhected to parade the 
troops, and inform them that it was our wish that 
they should take leave, and go to their homes until 
ISTovember. This order was issued on the 10th. On 
the following day we received Colonel Halford’s rejjy, 
which was to the effect that the men did not wish to 
go. The measm-e wms known to be opposed by the 
commanders, who did not wish their regiments to be 
obliterated, and still retained some confidence in their 
men. One of them waited upon us, and said that his 
sepoys declared that it was the part of good soldiers 
to standby their Oovernment in the hour of need, and 
not to desert them. It was resolved in council that 
the commanders should be required to enforce the 
measure by their own admce and authority upon the 
men ; in other words, we would have the men go. 
Ihe council broke up late on the 1 1th, but I remained 
to draft the order, which was despatched by a trooper 
to cantonments before night ; and was communicated 
to the troops next morning. When the men found 
that wo were in earnest, they aU agreed to go ; and 
the work of disarmament proceeded rapidly. AU the 
7th Light Cavalry went away except ‘the native 
officers. About 350 sepoys were aUowed to remain, 
of whom 170 men belonged to the 13th N. I. and 
the rest to the 48th and 71st Eegts. Of this iruin- 
ber, many were Seikhs. The cavalry horses were 
brought up and picketed near the Eesidency; and 
the arms were brought in in hundreds, and stored in 

some of the Eesidency buildings. 

Major G-aU, commanding the 2nd 0. 1. Cavalry, had 
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been removed by Sir Henry Lawrence from tbe com- 
mand of bis corps, over wbicb be was not thought to 
possess sufficient influence, he being a Madras officer, 
and the men natives of Hindostan. Sir Henry had 
appointed him his aide-de-camp ; but (rail fretted at 
his removal, and would not be satisfied unless charged 
with some service specially his own. He persuaded 
Colonel Inglis to propose that he should be permitted 
to carry despatches to A.llahabad, and the measure 
wns agreed to by the council. Major Gall selected a 
party of his own troopers, and left Lucknow on the 
night of the 11th. The service was a hazardous one, 
but if executed with judgment was far from impos- 
sible. It was necessary to avoid all towns and large 
thoroughfares, and to go across the country, passing 
the night in the open. The weather was exceedingly 
hot, and on nearing the town of Eai Bareilly, Gall 
wns tempted to enter it. He wns disguised as a na- 
tive, but the woman wffio kept the suray penetrated 
the disguise, and betrayed him. Some believe that 
his troopers were the betrayers. There wns at the 
moment a party of sepoy mutineers passing through 
the place, and information had no sooner been given, 
than a crowd of them and of the townspeople pressed 
into the suray. Escape was hopeless. One of the 
party who escaped informed me that Gall had fired 
two barrels of his revolver at the insurgents, and then, 
placing the iveapon to his head, had shot himself. 

On the 1.2th of June, Sir Henry Lawi-ence had 
sufficiently recovered to enable him to resume his 
functions, and the authority of the provisional 
council ceased. By it I had been entrusted with the 
superintendence of the intelligence department, which 
I retained at Sir Henry LaAvrence’s request. This 
wras now organized. We desired information of Sir 
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"Wleeler at Oawnpoor; to forward dpspatclies 
to Benares Agra, and Allahabad; and to obtain infor- 

w-r" ^ sioTfements of tlie mutineers in Oudli 
Until we were otoselres beleaguered, these objects 
le sufficiently well accomplished. The chief agents 

were pasies, a class of men of whom I have before 
made mention. A tribe of these men Hve in the 
neighbourhood of Eamnugger Dhumeyree, about 
A* — ^ north-east of Lucknow, who are reckoned 

especiaUy daring and trustworthy ; and of these, thirty 
en were at once engaged and located in my com- 
pound ; others were afterwards summoned, and some 
pennoned sepoya were employed. Some of Se 
men vent out daily ^vith despatches. They crossed 

guaided by the enemy, and conveyed Sir Henry Law^ 
SXwSX &e iito £ 

Si ThrXeX’or,'* ™ W* K. 

pi es. Three of these will be found in the Appendix * 
c-n«+ p We also received answers to the de 

spatches forwarded to AUahabad and Benares. ^ 

To obtain inteffigence of the movements of the 
mutmeers m the interior of the Province additional 
agency was employed Some nf « 
assisted Tvrrr ^ gentry 

scendal of tl ^ Mm^aHyduiya de^ 

Tyzabad fim l who had connections at 

2 ! r lumished me with the most full and circum 

to liim *iIiTinqf 1 1 'F tlieie, and despatched 

save ue AectInXfro, it o "X' 

igence ot tlie movements of the 

* Appendix, No. 2. 
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troops. The agent of G-oree Shunknr, zemindar of 
Morawun, did the same. The singular fidelity of 
this man, \yho is a large hanker as well as a farmer 
and landowner, deserves fiirther mention. He con- 
tinued to send in by hand of his agent, Jhnbbersing, 
the instalments of his land revenue which fell due, 
for many days after civil authority had ceased in the 
neighbourhood of Moraumn. It was, indeed, only 
one or two days before the siege cotamenced, that the 
last instalment was paid into the Treasury. When the 
mutineer 17 th N. I. passed near his residence, em- 
barrassed as they were with their load of silver, they 
sent to Goree Shunker, and demanded that he would 
supply them with some gold in exchange. The 
banker positively refused to do so; and the sepoys 
tlireatened to attack him. Goree Shunker, however, re- 
sided in a strong native house, and had provided him- 
self with two hundred trusty matehlockmen : and the 
mutineers, after examining his preparations, thought it 
best to abstain from attacking them. 

Several of our native officials, who were lying 
perdus in various parts of the pro\dnce, managed to 
send in written accounts of passing events. Among 
these should be mentioned Cullubalee Khan, Tehsil- 
dar of Seetapoor, who was concealed in a village near 
Mohumdabad, and regularly furnished me with infor- 
mation respecting the proceedings of the Seetapoor 
mutineers, and the intrigues of Eajah Newaub Alee. 
Also Mohomed XJsguree, Tehsildar of Bara Bankee, 
who rendered most important service in the same way. 

We still possessed a few outposts, one at the distance 
of fifteen miles from Lucknow, from which reports were 
received. As the mutineers drew nearer, parties of 
horse used at my motion to be sent out to patrol the 
main lines of road, sometimes to the distance of 
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twenty miles, in order to test the tratli of the reports 
which reached us. Captain Maclean, of the 71 st 
IST. I., had also sereral native scouts in his employ, 
and often obtained through them very con-ect intelli- 
gence, which he daily rendered to me. The most wild 
and absurd reports were at this tune abroad. Constant 
rumours were spread that the enemy was approaching 
cantonments, when I had good evidence that they 
were not nearer than thirty miles ; but it was no 
easy matter always to separate the truth from false- 
hood. I remember, among many other instances, a 
native groom of Colonel Groldney’s coming in from 
Snltanpoor, and most positively declaring to me that 
his master s children had been killed. The man pro- 
tested that he had seen them dead with his own eyes. 
At the moment I was in possession of recent accounts 
from Mrs. Goldney, which assured me that the 
children were safe with herself at Ameythee. I had 
three assistants in this duty— Captain W. H. Hawes, 
Captain Weston, and Lieutenant Lester. With their 
aid the depositions of native informants and transla- 
tions of native reports used to be taken down. To 
these I used to attach a memorandum stating whether 
I considered the information trustworthy or not, and 
the paper was then forwarded to Sir Henry Lawrence. 
By aid of these means full information of the move- 
ments of the mutineers was obtained. On the 24 th 
of June, I waited on Sir Henry, and told him thit it 
was now clear that all the mutineers were fast concen- 
trating at Hewabgunje Bara Bankee, and that there 
was no doubt that they would come in by the Tyzabad 
road : if, then, any intention was entertained of givino- 
them battle, perhaps he might think fit to have the 
me of road examined by the engineers, with a view 
0 select the best battle-field, and preparing, if he 
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tliought right, outworks to support our position. I 
mentioned the Kookrail Bridge as possibly alFording 
a good position. In consequence of this representa- 
tion, Sir Henry drove out the same evenmg, and in- 
spected the ground, which he told me afterwards was 
not sufficiently favourable. 

On the 12th June, the 3rd Kegt. of Military Police, 
commanded by Captain Adolphe Orr, which furnished 
the gaol guard and took most of the civil duties at 
Lucknow, mutinied, abandoned their several posts, and 
marched off on the road to Sultanpoor, plundering 
several houses belonging to Europeans in their way. 
They were pursued, though somewhat late in the 
day, at the earnest solicitation of the Judicial Com- 
missioner, Mr. Ommanney, by a force commanded 
by Colonel Inglis, consisting of two companies of 
Her Majesty’s 32nd, two guns from the European 
battery, about seventy Seikh horse commanded by 
Captain Eorbes, and forty or fifty European volun- 
teer cavahy composed of English officers, civilians, 
clerks, and others. The mutineers had got well 
ahead, and though the Eiuopean infantry pushed on 
rapidly under a burning sun, it could not overtake 
them. The guns and cavalry came up with their rear, 
and did some execution, killing about fifteen of them. 
As many more were taken prisoners. The mutineers 
fought well, and killed two of our best native troopers 
in the charge, wounding several others, including Mr. 
J. B. ThornliiU, C.S. The heat was terrible, and we 
lost two Europeans from apoplexy. The party re- 
turned at night after a harassing duty, and in report- 
ing to Sir Henry Lawrence the capture of the 
prisoners, the Deputy-Commissioner, Mr. Martin, 
who had formed one of the volunteer cavalry, ex- 
pressed a hope that they might be executed, for, said 
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lie, they have done their best to MU ns. After two 
days, however, they were aU released. It was he- 
Heved that some of their captors had, at the time, 
held out their open hand to them in token of quarter. 
Had such, however, been the case in some instances, it 
was certainly a misplaced clemency to release the whole. 

Before the troops had come up with the mutineers. 
Captain Weston, Superintendent of the Military 
Police, had ridden after them alone, and endeavoured 
to bring back the men to obedience. They treated 
him civilly, and did not attempt to injure him; but 
would not listen to his remonstrance. This regiment 
had been on its way to join the Sultanpoor mutineers. 
It now, however, left the Sultanpoor road and turned 
off towards Cawnpoor, which it reached, and joined 
the Hana in his attack on Greneral Wheeler’s intrench- 
ment. 

About the middle of the month the engineers 
began in earnest to fortify the Eesidency position, and 
to throw up defences capable of resisting the assault 
of artillery. On the north side a strong battery for 
heavy guns, afterwards caUed the Eedan, was begun 
on the 18th by Captain Pulton, Executive Engineer ; 
and a few days before, the battery on the south side, 
caUed the Cawnpoor Battery, from its position com- 
manding the high road from that station, was com- 
menced by Lieutenant J. C. Anderson. I must 
endeavour briefly to describe the position which we 
occupied as it stood when the siege began. 

It is an elevated plateau of land, irregular in sur- 
face, of wliich the highest point was occupied by the 
Eesidency. Towards the river, the ground sunk by 
rather a steep declivity to the level of the stream. 
Part of the old Eesidency grounds were on tbia low 
level, but these were abandoned. Beginning at the 
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Water Gate on tlie north side, the line of defence 
(marked in the plan a, a, «,) ran along the irregular 
ridge of the liigh leyel, "which was protected by a low 
earth-hank and ditch. Further protection was afforded 
by sand-bags placed upon the bank, through the open- 
ings in which our men, standing in the ditch inside, 
were able to fire. The work was not more than breast- 
high, and was insufficient. In the space between the 
Water Gate and the Hospital, three guns were placed, 
an 18-pounder, a 24-pound howitzer, and a 9-pounder ; 
and near them w'ere two 8-inch mortars. The line 
marked b, b, followed as far as the gateway the ex- 
terior wall of the Residency compound, mth a fall of 
several feet down to the road outside. At the Trea- 
sury and Bailey Guard, which were on a low^er level 
than the Hospital above, were stationed a party of 
the 13th H. I., commanded by Lieutenant Aitken. 
With the aid of his men, this officer constructed, dur- 
ing the siege, a battery for an 18 -pounder gun to the 
left of the Bailey Guard Gate, which was of much 
sendee. The gateway was lofty and arched, and the 
gate in good order. During the siege it was banked 
up from the inside with earth. The road leading 
from the Residency through the gateway to the 
public liighway beyond, was throughout a steep de- 
scent. Three field-pieces, two 9-pounders, and a 24- 
pound howitzer, were put in position on the road, and 
completely commanded the ascent from the gateway. 
South of the gate the wall of Dr. Fayrer s compound 
was the only defence, which was very weak and low. 
It was protected by one and sometimes two guns facing 
towards the clock-tower. The triangular building 
forming the external Bailey Guard was abandoned. 
A barricade was put up to defend the lane which 
separated Fayrer’s from the Financial Garrison. The 
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Hue of defence then followed tlie enclosure wall of the 
latter building. The building itself, which is of two 
stories, stands on higher ground, and the road out- 
side is low. Beyond this was Sago’s house, a 
smaller lower-roomed building ; the enclosing wall 
and compound of which were abandoned, and the de- 
fence confined to the house itself. This house, though 
situated higher than the road, stood low, and was 
much exposed. Both it and the Financial Commis- 
sioner’s office were commanded by the Post-office above, 
where two 18-pounders and a 9-pounder were placed. 
Next to Sago’s house was the Judicial Commissioner’s 
office, a large double-storied building situated on liigh 
ground. Here the external wall and compound which 
sloped off too much had similarly been abandoned, 
and a strong line of defence put up of large pointed 
stakes imbedded in the ground, and protected by a 
bank of earth. Next came Captain iknderson’s house, 
a smaller one, also on high ground, and of two stories! 
It formed the south-eastern angle of our position, and 
was much exposed during the siege. The line of de- 
fence was carried close outside it along a deep trench 
which was dug, with palisades at the bottom. 

The Cawnpoor Battery came next ; here were 
placed three guns, an 18-pounder, and two 9- 
pounders. It was constructed of earth and paHsades, 
and closely abutted on Duprat’s house. This last 
was a single-storied budding, mth a verandah front- 
ing the outside. The verandah was now protected 
by a mud wall, which was built along it, and pierced 
for musketry. The wall, partly protected by a pali- 
sade, was continued tiU it joined the next buildino- 
in which were located the boys of the Martiniere’ 
under the principal of the college, Mr. C. Schilling. ’ 

It had at first been intended to defend the hlfer- 
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iiniere, wHcli is a lofty and strong building, situated 
by itself in a large park, about two and a half miles 
east from the Residency. The preparation of the 
defences, and the maintenance of the post had been 
very gallantly undertaken by the Principal, assisted 
by the Masters of the College. The number of 
Christian boys at the time under instruction was 
about 100, of whom twenty were day scholars. Of 
the remainder, ten were big enough to handle mus- 
kets, and three of them to rank as fighting men. A 
supply of arms and ammunition having been obtained, 
the big boys were daily drilled to the use of arms by 
one of the Masters who had been in the army. 
Parapets of brick were erected on the upper story, 
and the large doorways below were closed with thick 
mud walls. Mr. Schilling, with much foresight, laid 
in a three months’ supply of wdieat, and large stores 
of rice, ghee, dall, &c., &c. A small guard of the 3rd 
Kegiment of Military Police was ordinarily stationed 
at the Martiniere. But the men having joined in the 
mutiny of their corps on the 12th of June, were for 
a few days replaced by a guard of a seijeant and 
eight men from the 32nd Regiment. About the ISth 
or 1 9th of the month, it was decided that so exposed 
and isolated a position could no longer be held ; and 
the College was abandoned. The Masters and boys 
were accordingly brought within the intrenchment, 
and were located in the building referred to, which 
was a native one belonging to the banking firm 
of Sail Biharee Ball; and wliich, thereafter, went by 
the name of the Martiniere. It was single-storied; 
but possessed a good parapet protecting its flat roof. 
A broad road separated it from the King’s Hospital, 
which was closed by a strong palisade and bank, 
which extended along the outside front of the Mar- 
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tiniere. On the other side of this road was the 
’King s Hospital, a commanding and striking-looking 
building, particularly on its outside or south front, 
where the massive outer wall rose to a height overtop- 
ping all the neighbouring buildings. In the rear of 
the main building and outer enclosure were two sub- 
ordinate ones called the first and second squares. The 
body of the building was occupied by the officers of the 
Light Cavalry and H. I. Eegts. as a mess, and the 
building went during the siege by the name of the 
Brigade Mess. The two inner courts were surrounded 
by lines of low flat masonry buildings, where many of 
the families during the siege found tolerably com- 
fortable accommodation: and where, from the high 
surrounding walls, they were well protected from the 
enemy s fire. Next to the biigade mess were two 
square enclosures surrounded by rows of low, flat- 
roofed buildings, which were termed the Seikh squares, 
fiom their having during the siege been occupied by 
the Seikh Cavalry under Lieutenant Hardinge. Little 
or nothing had been done for their protection. At 
the south-west angle the native buildings closely ad- 
jomed the line of defence; and to enable the men 
to fire fiom the roofs of the buildings enclosing the 
Seikh squares it was necessary to put up protections of 
tents, sand-bags, and boards after the siege had begun. 

The Seikh squares were separated from the eastern 
wall of my compound by a broad way which led up 
to my gate. It was closed near its inner extremity 
by a very imperfect defence, consisting of a bank of 
earth and some palisades. Its best defence, however, 
was a 24-pound howitzer jfiaced so as to sweep the 

Of the buildings and enclosure which formed my 
post I have already given some description. Ho 
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improvement was made in them beyond those already 
indicated, until eight days before the siege began. 
At that time, we had no means of mounting artillery 
along almost the whole west and south faces of the 
position ; that is, from the Church Battery on the 
hr. W. to the Oawnpoor Battery on the S. E. there 
was not a gun. Captain Fulton had indeed com- 
menced a battery at the Sheep-house, and Lieutenant 
Hutchinson had begun an elevated battery to the 
west of Ommanney’s house, called the Malalcoff. 
But these, even if finished, would have left the 
whole south and south-west faces unprotected. At 
my urgent request, therefore, a battery was com- 
menced by Lieutenant Hutchinson, about the 22nd 
of June, at the south-western corner of the position, 
where the outhouses of my compoimd formed a re- 
entering angle. 

From the Oawnpoor Battery up to this point, the 
ground outside our po.sition was on the same level as 
that inside, or was higher. But near the angle where 
the new battery was begun it fell abruptly about foiu-- 
teen or fifteen feet. So that the roofs of the outhouses 
on the west side commanded the neighbouring ground 
from a considerable elevation. We had to begin the 
new battery from the lower level, and had therefore 
much to do to raise it to the required height ; but 
when completed there could not be a finer position 
for a gun, flanking the two sides of the enclosure, 
and menacing the whole surrounding area. 

On the west face where my outhouses ended, we 
had scarcely any defence. I obtained from Sfr Henry 
Lawrence a 9-pounder gun, which we placed there in 
the open, with a low mud hank in front of it ; and 
during the siege we strengthened the eartiiwork 
greatly, and put up palisades. 
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Indeed, at tMs time it was scarcely anticipated 
tliat my post, or other outposts, could be held. And 
the engineers were more busy in preparing a wooden 
bridge, by which we might escape into Mr. Omman- 
ney’s compound across the narrow lane which sepa- 
rated the two, than in making the outworks of the 
enclosure defensible against the enemy. 

A wall built across tliis lane connected my en- 
closure wall with the west face of Mr. Ommanney’s, 
through the centre of whose garden a deep trench 
was cut diagonally, protected with stakes to serve as 
an additional defence. 

Our defences then followed the outer wall of a 
range of buildings enclosing an oblong square marked 
in the plan the Slaughter-house. Here was a guard 
of Europeans. Here also were the bullocks kept; 
and close adjoining to them, their fodder; the bhoosa,' 
or chaff-straw, was stored in the racket-court, com- 
pletely filling it. 

The nest post across a narrow lane was the sheep- 
house enclosure, the outer wall of which served as 
a defence. A small native guard was stationed 
there. 

At the north-west angle of my enclosure the ground 
rose again to a level with our own position, and con- 
tinued so to the north-west angle of the sheep-house, 
where it suddenly again sunk ; the church and its 
whole enclosure, wliich formed our graveyard durino- 
the siege, lying much below the road adjoining iff 
Originally, therefore, these were excluded from the 
line of defence, which was carried along the road 
marked by a low bank of earth. Hear the entrance 
descent to the church, upon the road, was placed a 
battery of three guns, viz,, one 18-pounder and two 
9-pounders, which, from having been commanded 
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during the siege by Captain Evans, the Deputy-Com- 
missioner of Poorwah, was known as Evans’ Batteiy. 

These guns protected the church and graveyard 
below; and at the commencement of the siege, all 
or most of our supplies of grain and ghee,* &c., were 
stored inside the former building, where a small guard 
of Europeans was stationed. 

Connected with the main position by a neck of 
land, and on the same high level ’with the rest of it, 
was Innes’ post, which formed our extreme outpost on 
the north-west. Prom its great distance it had not 
been originally included in the Hne of defence, but 
the importance of the position compelled us to retain 
it. The house was lower-storied with a flat roof, and 
had once been the residence of Lieutenant Macleod 
Innes, of the Engineers, whence its name. The ground 
around it, and ■wdiich was left in the possession of 
the enemy, lay very low, giving to the building a 
commanding position. A portion of the front where 
it was iveak ’svas defended by a palisade. On the 
north the compound "was very ill-protected by a low 
mud waU. The chief security of the post lay in the 
■vicinity of the guns of the Redan Battery, and 
Evans’, by which it was commanded. Beyond it 
was an elevated natural mormd, covered with trees, 
and with the tombs of an old Mahomedan cemetery, 
which commanded Innes’ post. Precipitous ravines 
descended from it on three sides. But this, from its 
distance, was not occupied. 

On the north face, not far from Evans’ guns, was 
constructed on a projecting point of high level 
ground the best battery which we possessed — ^the 
Redan. Captain Pulton and Major Anderson de- 
voted their best energies to it, and certainly succeeded. 

* Clarifiei Ibiiiter. 
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The battery was more than a half-mooiij and was 
mounted with two 18-pounders and a 9-pounder. 
Their fire swept the Captain Bazar houses, and all 
the low ground below the battery extending- to and 
beyond the river, and up to the iron bridge. 

Between the Sedan Battery and Evans’ guns was 
the mortar battery. The low-lying ground north and 
east of the Eedan was abandoned, and a line of 
earthwork surmormted by sand-bags with a ditch 
inside connected it with the Water Cate. This line 
was irregular, following the high level of the ground. 

Two guns, 9-pounders, were placed at the Water 
Cate in batteiy, thus completing the line of defence. 

\ iewed as a whole, the defences were very insufficient 
at the time when we were invested. They were indeed 
incomplete at the time, and a further delay of a week or 
ten days would have enabled us to strengthen ourselves 
greatly. In many places there was nothing really de- 
serving the name of an obstacle to prevent the enemy 
from coming in, if he had possessed courage to press 
forward in the face of the heavy fire opposed to 
him. 

The chief weakness in the position consisted in the 
number of native buildings which surrounded us 
almost on aU sides ; and wliich, as soon as the siege 
began, became filled with the enemy’s sharpshooters, 
from whose ceaseless fire the garrison suffered more 
than from any other cause. 

Near the Eedan Battery on the north and along the 
west face. Captain Fulton, whose energy, resolution, 
and ceaseless exertion cannot be too highly praised’ 
having fortunately succeeded in obtaining the neces-’ 
sary authority, demolished a large number of native 
omldinp, and cleared a space which greatly assisted 
our defence; but there was not an outpost which 
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did not suffer severely from the number of buildings 
which unhappily were permitted to remain. Under 
Captain Fulton’s instructions, I had a large gang of 
labotu’ers pulling down the houses, which actually 
touched and overlooked my premises on the north- 
^\'est. And thus, at the eleventh hour, a clearance was 
made of buildings, whose occupation by the enemy 
would have rendered the maintenance of my post 
impossible. Still, in that xiuarter, others remained 
which commanded the upper and lower windows of my 
house within 100 yards. And from them during the 
siege we suffered great annoyance. To the south of 
my post, although the ground was covered with houses, 
of Avhich the principal one was that of the younger 
Johannes, I was not suffered to carry on the work of 
demolition ; but was permitted only to knock off the 
top parapet of the roofs. 

Of the buildings Avithin the line of defence, some 
feAv liaA^e to be described. 

The Eesideney, wliich stood upon the highest emi- 
nence of the plateau, Avas an imposing pile of budd- 
ing. It was of three stories. Along the Avest front 
extended a Avdde and lofty colonnaded verandah. The 
principal entrance A\ns on the east side, under a hand- 
some portico, the outer side of Avhich had been bar- 
ricaded AAdth chests and boxes. A spiral stafrs inside 
two turrets on the nortli and south sides led to the 
roof. From this tlie view Avas beautiful, extending 
over the city and adjoining country. The number 
and variety of the buildings — the gdded domes and 
cupolas— the elegant outline of the palaces— the Kaiser 
Bagh, the Chuttur Mnnzil and Furhut Bux, all set 
in the deep green of the surronnding trees and coimtry 
- — together made up a scene of surpassing beauty. But 
no building could haAm been less calculated for pur- 
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poses of defence. Its numberless lofty windows, wbicli 
bad not been walled up, offered an unopposed entrance 
to bullets and rifle-balls. And the roof, wbicb was 
protected only by an ornamental balustrade in tbe 
Italian style, was wholly exposed. Upon tbe roof, 
Captain I^ton bad erected, under Sir Henry Law- 
rence’s instructions, a signal post, for telegrapbic com- 
munication witb tbe Muebee Bbowun, wbere a cor- 
rpponding signal was put up. Under tbe south 
side of the Eesideney Avere excellent tykhanas or 
underground rooms, in wbicb tbe women of tbe 32nd 
Avere iflaced. The ground-floor was occupied by the 
soldiers. Tbe rest of tbe building was completely 
iifled mtb officers, ladies, and children. Ho sooner 
bad tbe siege commenced, than its exposed position 
began to be seyerely felt, and all tbe ladies and chil- 
dren abandoned the upper stories. Tbe mess of the 
32nd kept possession of a centre room on the first floor, 
until several casualties bad occurred; when they too 
were obliged to abandon it. 

The Eesideney banqueting-ball was from tbe com- 
mencement converted into a hospital. It was of two 
stones, mth very large and lofty rooms, standing upon 
almost the^same level as tbe Eesideney ; and being 
pierced with numerous large doors and windows, it 
suffered almost equally witb tbe latter in exposure to 
tbe enemy s bullets and shot. Tbe openings on tbe 
exposed sides were, bmvever, closed and protected with 
tents and every available material. Still not a few 

chaphin^Mr Hof b*’ among others our excellent 
chaplain M Polehampton, ivas severely wounded by 
3; niusket-lball in one of tlie rooms. 

Dr. Fayrer’s bouse was an extensive lower-storied 
building, and ivas at first very much exposed to fbt 
enemy s fire. The flat roof was protected by sand- 
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bags all round, from behind -vvliich the inmates were 
able to keexi up a fire upon the enemy. A. large number 
of lady refugees fomid a hospitable reception in this 
house from Dr. and Mrs. Fayrer. There was a large 
tykhana to this house also ; and whenever the fire of 
the enemy was heavy, the ladies were confined to this 
portion of the building. In the j)Ost-ofiice were the 
head-quarters of the Engineers and Artillery, com- 
manded until their respective deaths by Majors J. 
Anderson and Simonds. In the buildings of the 
Begumkotee, the Commissariat officers and a number 
of kdies, and of the women and children of the garri- 
son, were located. The capacious and double-storied 
house of my neighbour Mr. Ommanney, was soon filled 
with refugees, ladies and gentlemen ; and here, after 
Sir Henry Lawrence’s death, Brigadier Inglis esta- 
blished his head-quarters. The Judicial and Financial 
Commissioner’s offices were garrisoned by the Euro- 
fiean clerks, whose families also found shelter in them. 
In the former the Seikhs of the 13th H.I., and in the 
latter a jiarty of the 32nd Eegt., were also posted. 
Innes’ post was occupied by a party of clerks, with 
some men of the 32nd, and a few sepoys of the 13th 
KI. 

Early in the month of June, pubhc securities had 
fallen exceedingly low at the cajiital, and I was in- 
formed that Government promissory notes of 100 
rupees were ofiered for sale for half that sum. By 
Sir Henry Lawrence’s permission, I then offered to 
buy as much as two lacs of paper at any rate under 
sixty per cent., but I could not obtain it. Owners 
hesitated and wavered, and the only purchase made 
by me was on Sir Henry’s private account, at sevent}^- 
.five per cent. Two days before the siege began, how- 
ever, I have been since informed that the same paper 
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was pressed upon our officers at tlie Dowlutkliana, at 
twenty-five per cent., that is, at a discount of seventy- 
five per cent. All credit, however, during the last 
half of the month was gone. Jfot a native merchant 
could negotiate a hoondie or bill ; and I was applied 
to repeatedly to know whether they could not obtain 
some temporary aid from the Government Treasury. 
It was of course refused. As there was no longer any 
prospect of receiving supplies of money from out- 
stations, it was ordered that the salaries of all Go- 
vernment officials should no longer be paid in fuUj 
but that they should only receive such small pre- 
sent allowance as sufficed to meet necessary ex- 

Hj/ 

penditure. 

About this time, several state prisoners were made, 
being persons whose previous conduct and present be- 
haviour threw suspicion upon them. The first of 
these was Moostupha Alee Khan, brother to the ex- 
king, whom we had found in confinement on our first 
occupation of the Province. He w^as reputed and gene- 
rally believed to be weak-minded, and would have easily 
been made a handle of by designing men. Mahomed 
Homayon Khan and Meerza Mahomed Shekoh, were 
two princes connected with the Dehli family, who were 
notorious for their intrigues. They also w'ere confined. 
Kewaub Eookunooddowlah, one of the surviving sons 
of Saadut Alee Khan, a former Kewaub Vuzeer of 
Oudh, who was believed to be in correspondence with 
the mutineers, -was one of the number. Last, was the 
young Eajah of Toolseepoor, in the submontane Turay, 
who bad been guilty of serious misbehaviour a twelve- 
month before, and was already residing at the capital, 
under surveillance. These native gentlemen were 
placed in confinement in the Muchee Bhowun. 

Large additions were also at this time made to the 
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native police, tmder orders of Sir Henry Lawrence. 
Upwards of 2000 of tliese men were so enlisted ; and 
many of tliem armed with percussion muskets. They 
were massed mainly at tke Cotwalee or chief police 
station in the Emambara, beyond the Muchee Bhowun: 
wliich was also at this time fortified, and supplied with 
some small pieces of ordnance. All these men joined 
the mutineers so soon as the siege had begun. But 
it must not be forgotten, that they were merely newly- 
raised mercenaries, without discipline, -who were not 
admitted inside our works, and could have opposed no 
serious resistance to the enemy. 

During the month of Jmie all the remnants of our 
Irregular Cavalry, except the Seikhs, had gi'aduaUy 
deserted us ; and by the 25th of the month none were 
left. After the treachery of Grail’s and Daly’s troopers 
in the murder of their officers near Mynpoory, no 
confidence could be reposed in the Hindostanies. 
The Seikhs had at their own request been separated, 
and located by themselves. The others went away ; 
some by stealth at night, and proceeded either to 
Cawnpoor to join the Hana, to the rebel rendezvous 
at Hewabgunje, or to their homes. Some of the 
troopers were paid up, and sent away on leave. 

TVTiile they remained, they were a source of great 
anxiety to their officers, who dared no longer trust 
themselves to sleep among them. It was after the 
desertion of some had taken place, and while that of 
the majority of troopers w^as imminent, that Lieut. 
Sheplierd, who had been placed in command of Gall’s 
Horse, came to coiivsult me as to what he should do. 
There were then about 150 troopers in the lines. 
Their demeanour, though not mutinous, was such, that 
])e dared not trust himself to sleep at the Chukker 
Ivotee, being the only European there. He could 
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extract nothing satisfactory, or, indeed, definite, re- 
garding the intentions of the men, from his native 
officers. He requested me to confer with them, 
which I consented to do. The two chief native officers, 
on whom Shepherd thought most reliance could be 
placed, were accordingly summoned, and he and I 
conferred with them in private for some time. At 
first I could get nothing from them hut guarded and 
dubious answers. They did not know what the men 
might do ; they reaUy could not, at such a crisis, say 
who was to be trusted, and so forth. Vexed at this 
dissimulation, I upbraided them with their want of 
openness ; and called upon them, if they possessed a 
spark of honour and honesty left, to speak out, and say 
if there were any in the corps who could be trasted. 
They hesitated. “ Can you trust one man ?” said I. 
Theyrephedin the afiirmative. “Are there two trusty 
men ?” “ Yes.” “ Three ?” “ Yes.” “Four ? Five ?” 

Yes. ^ How many, then, are there for whom your- 
selves will be responsible ?” It turned out that there 
were twelve men, all connections of one Hurnam Singh, 
a native officer, who came from near Dehli, who they 
thought could be relied on. And about eight more 
relations of another native officer, who might be 
trusted if the latter pledged his word for them ; in all 
twenty ! I advised Lieut. Shepherd to retain these 
twenty men, to keep them about him, and to send 
the 130 others away on leave. I do not know 
Vrhether my advice was followed. Ere long, however, 
not one remained. 

At the same time I proceeded to raise leffies myself 
of horse, foot, and artihery. A Haib Eisaldar, named 
Abdoolazeez Khan, belonging to the 5th Irregular 
Cavahy, stationed at Eohnee, in Bengal, happening 
to pass through Lucknow on leave to his home, and 
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seeing onr preparations, ojBtered his service. During 
the mutiny and the succeeding nights of alarm, he 
brought his son and other relatives to sleep upon our 
roof with their arms. By Sir Henry Lawrence’s 
sanction, I employed him to raise a few trusty horse- 
men, as all the Irregular Cavalry were now rapidly 
deserting. He raised about eighteen men, of whom 
eight or ten, after being dismounted, served in my 
garrison during the siege, and rendered good service. 
The 6th Irregular Cavalry had mutinied in the inte- 
rim, murdering one of their oiffieers. Sir Herman 
Leslie ; and Abdoolazeez Khan, who was promoted at 
the close of the siege, had reason to rejoice that he 
had joined the garrison. The orderly trooper who 
had done such good service in my pursuit of the 
mutineers on the 3 Lst of May, was made a native 
officer. His name was Hewaub Khan— -a Pathan— 
connected with the family, and residing near the 
fort, of WuUee Dad Klian, the Chief of Malagurh. 
During the anxious days which preceded the siege, 
he used often to tell me of the fidelity of the Chief 
of Malagurh, and how impossible the king of Dehli, 
with whom he wms connected by marriage, w'ould 
find it to corrupt his fidelity. I w’as surprised, as 
doubtless was Hewaub Klian himself, afterwards, to 
learn that Wullee Dad Khan had been one of the 
first to desert our cause. He brought two of his 
relatives to join my troop ; one of them was at the 
time serving in G-all’s Irregulars, the second in 
Weston’s Military Police. Both these troopers seve- 
rally communicated to Hewaub Khan the intention of 
their comrades to desert. If they remained with the 
re, st until the moment of their desertion, themselves, 
they said, must desert also ; but if summoned by me, 
and located separately, it would be possible for them 
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to remain, as they wished, faithfhl. Both these men 
were thus withdrawn, and remained staunch to the 
end of the siege. The circumstance is significant, as 
evidencing the difficulty, nay impossibility of indi- 
vidual men in a corps resisting the mutinous resolve 
of a majority. There were probably others among 
the deserters, who would have been glad to remain, if 
they had possessed any means of separating them- 
selves from the mutineers, and of assuring us of their 
fidelity. 

I he art illerymen had before belonged to the service 
of the native Government. They had declined our 
service when proffered in 1856, but had since suffered 
much from want. Their chief; Meer Fm-zundalee, had 
received horn us a pension of 100 rupees per mensem. 
Ihis person now came fbrwaid, and offered us the 
service of some hundreds of artillerymen. By Sir 
Henry Lawrence’s order, a number of his followers 
were enlisted by me, who rendered good service in 
transporting and piling shot and shell; but when 
the^ intrenchment was formed, a limited number of 
natives only could be admitted inside, and about six- 
teen men entered my ganison, and worked the guns 
yincler Enropeaa superyision during the whole sieo*e 
in which several of them ivere kiUed. The mutineers 
no sooner learnt that Furzundalee was on our side 
than they gutted his house, plundering it of a laro-e 

amount of valuable property. Unless, therefore, some 

special compensation has been granted to him, Fur- 
zundalee will not have gained much by his loyalty. 
An old native road overseer who had served under me 
at Agm, named Eamadeen, a Brahmin, and a native 
of Uudh, being now driven in from his district em- 
ploy, also joined me. He brought six of his brethren 
as foot soldiers ; and no men ever behaved better. By 
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niglit tliey were my best worimen in constructing 
tbe batteries; by day they fougbt wbenever the enemy 
attacked. Eamadeen and two of Ms men were killed. 
The rest survived, and have been pensioned by Go- 
vernment. All the other foot levies whom I enter- 
tained went off, either with leave or without it, after 
the disaster at Chinhut. 

I must not omit to mention Pirana, a native archi- 
tect, who had also followed me from Agra, and joined 
me at the beginning of these disturbances. His ser- 
vices were most valuable. He was an excellent work 
man, and but for his aid and that of Ramadeen, we 
could never have completed the works which we put 
up. Pirana used to work steadily under fire, and 
I have seen a brick which he was about to lay 
knocked out of his hand by a bullet. He happily 
sunived the siege, and has no doubt been liberally 
rewarded.* 

Captain Pulton similarly retained the services of an 
excellent native smith, who followed him about every- 
where, named Golaub. Before we were shut in. Cap- 
tain Pulton gave him his option to go or stay, as he 
pleased. The man remained, and his service wms in- 
valuable. Poor fellow ! he w'as found killed by a 
round shot on the morning of the entry of the re- 
lieving force. 

By the 25 th of June all the remnants of our 
Irregular Cavalry had deserted us. Some went 
away by stealth at night, and proceeded either to 
Cawnpoor to join the Hana, to the rebel rendezvous 
at Newabgunje, or to their homes. Some others 
were paid up, and sent away on leave. 

* PMma lias been rewarded bj order of the Goyernment of India with 
a gratuity, of 400 rupees, and a life, pension of six rupees (twelye shil- 
lings) per mensem. '' ' 
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The demand for gold rose at this time greatly in 
the city. The mutineer sepoys at the out-stations 
had possessed themselves of large amounts of Gro- 
verument treasure in silver, which was very hulty to 
can-y about, and exchanged it for gold at high rates, 

wiiereYer the j could procure it, 

Sh Hemy Lawrence’s exertions to provision the 
garrison were unabating. Mr. S. M. Martin, the 
^eputy-Oommissioner, and Lieutenant James, of the 
ommissariat, were unceasingly at work. Crrain was 
got in from the district, and purchased in the city 
and was stored with a large quantity of ghee, or 
native buttei^ in the church. The racket-courf was 
filled with fodder for the oxen, and stores of firewood 
and of charcoal were laid in. In a low piece of 
ground outside my enclosure, I had in the precedino- 
year got together a fine stack of hay. This we now 
removed inside the enclosure, and secured in covered 
buildmgs^ At the suggestion of one of my native 
visitors, Shurfooddowlah G-holani Euza, I also now 
laid in a private store of grain and other articles 
against the coming siege. There were 500 maunds 
of wheat, 100 maunds of gram,* thirty maunds of 
d^,t a large supply of ghee and of rice, five maunds 
ol soft sugar, and last, though, as proved, not least 
one maund of tobacco. Besides these, I laid in a 
store of charcoal and wood. Subsequently, when the 
Commis^riat store of daU (or lentils) was exhausted, 
twenty-five maunds of that pulse was made over by 
me 0 the Commissariat. The whole of my store of 
wheat was also at the same time made over to them. 
But they had more of their own than could be con- 

* A sort of pea, on which horses are fed in India. 

Europeans ° « lentil, split, and much eaten by natives and by 
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Bumed or removed, and tte wheat was left in my 
granary a prey to tlie enemy. 

During tliis month also a number of pensioned 
native sepoys were got in, by Sir Henry Lawrence’s 
orders, from the districts. There were about eighty 
of these men in all, and no suspicion ever attached 
to any one of them during the siege. They were 
at first chiefly stationed in the Muchee Bhowun, 
under command of Major Apthorp, but afterwards 
came with him into my garrison. 

Several attempts were made during the month 
to secure the fidelity of those talooqdars in the Pro- 
vince whose active hostility was feared, by promises 
of high reward. Eajah Man Singh, with whom we 
were in constant correspondence, was addressed, and 
an offer conveyed to him of a perpetual jaghere, 
secured on land of 25,000/. per annum, if he re- 
mained faithful and rendered active aid. A like offer 
of a grant of 5000/. per annum was made to Eajah 
Hewab Ali, of Mohumdabad, and to Eajah Goor- 
bux Singh, of Eamnugger Dhumeyree, with many 
others. Their replies were generally evasive, pro- 
mising, generally, well, but complaining that they 
now neither possessed followers nor guns with which 
they could assist us. 

Before the end of the month one would scarcely 
have recognised the Eesidency enclosure. It had been 
laid out with extreme taste, and was covered with a 
profusion of flowering shrubs and trees. How, these 
were mostly cut down; the flower-beds were every- 
where trodden down, and piles of shot and guns liad 
taken their place. 

The gunpowder, brought in from the Muchee 
Bhowun, was buried underground, as the safest mode 
of keeping it. During the siege, however, the enemy 
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liaving approacked near, it was removed ; and a ma- 
gazine was constructed in tke Begumkotee. We 
had a large amount of treasure, twenty-three lacs, 
and this was buried about the middle of the month 
in front of the Eesidency. The position was a safe 
one ; and the guard was saved which would otherwise 
have been necessary for its protection. 

A body of Volunteer Cavalry was at this time 
formed under Captain Eadcliffe, of the 7th Cavalry. 
They consisted of cavalry and infantry officers, and 
clerks belonging to the public offices. As many as 
forty sabres were collected in this way, the men 
being daily drilled and exercised; and this body, 
when called into action, rendered admirable service. 

At the same time instruction in musket and gun 
exercise was given to the civilians generally; and 
men who had never used a weapon were thus habi- 
tuated to the use of arms. 

Our European gunners were few; and, to meet tliis 
want, a selection was made of fifty men of the 32nd 
Foot, who were also instructed in gun-drill. On the 
21st of June, Captain Fulton, when visiting the old 
magazine at the Sheesh Muhul, discovered two hun- 
dred native guns lying there unmounted. The dis- 
covery was fortunately made in time, and they were 
all brought in, and laid out on the low ground close 
to the Eedan Battery. Many of them were of large 
calibre, cast for the Oudh Grovernment by Greneral 
Claude Martine. 

At the same time. Captain Fulton made another 
no less important discovery, having found in the 
same quarter an iron 8-inch howitzer, which had be- 
longed to the native Grovernment, lying unmounted 
by the roadside. This discovery was most valuable, for 
we possessed no artillery for horizontal fire, of larger 
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calibre than IS-poimder guns. Our mortars were 
8-incb, and we bad a large supply of sbeUs, wbicb, by 
the discovery of this powerful piece of ordnance, 
could now be used horizontally. It was immediately 
brought in ; a carriage was constructed for it, and 
elephant gear prepared for dragging it. Elephants 
were also trained for the same purpose. 

On the 16th or 17th of June, Captain Hughes, 
commanding the 4th 0. I. Infantry at the Dowlut- 
khana, happily effected an important seizure of con- 
spirators in a house in the city. Emissaries from 
this secret junta had endeavoured to tamper with 
Captain Hughes’s men, who reported it to him. By 
his directions the native officers simulated consent, 
and agreed to visit the conspirators at their resi- 
dence. They went, however, accompanied by Cap- 
tain Hughes himself, and the city magistrate. Captain 
Carnegie, and captured every one found in the house. 
Upon iaquhy, four men, Mahomedans, were found 
guilty, and were hanged at the Muehee Bhowun. 
The two principals were, one Eusool Buksh, a native 
of the neighbouring town of Hakoree, and his son. 
This man had long been in our civil employ in the 
North- Western Pi’offinces, and had been dismissed 
from the service of the Chief Civil Court at Agra for 
corruption. He had set up after our annexation of 
Oudh as a legal adviser in the city. His relatives 
in the town of Hakoree, irritated at his execution, 
planned an attack on our pohce station there, which 
was surprised, and two policemen killed. It was de- 
liberated whether a force should be sent out to 
punish the town; but it was thought advisable to 
defer the measure to a season when we had less upon 
our hands. 

On the 26th of June, a letter was received by Sir 

o 2 
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Hemy Lawrence from Major Eaikes, of the GwaHor 
Contingent, at Mynpoorie, annotmcing the capture of 
Dehli. A royal salute was thereupon ordered to he 
fired from the Eesidency, Muchee Bhowun, and can- 
tonments. This was unfortunate, for soon after we 
leaint that Major Eaikes had been misinformed, and 
that the intelligence was untrue. 

By the 26th of June, many of the mutineer corps 
were known to have assembled at ISTewabgunje Bara 
Bankee, to which place also the rest were rapidly ap- 
proaching. Great excitement prevailed in consequence, 

among the wealthier classes in the city. Newaub 
Ikramooddowlah, the ex-king’s uncle-in-law, called on 
me, and privately offered to receive myself and family. 
The same proposal was made by the banking firm of 
Sail Buddree Doss Bunarusee Doss. These offers 
were civilly declined, -with an intimation that we were 
well able to meet the mutineers. Two days before 
the siege began, Newaub Mohsunooddowlah sent over 
to me in great alarm, to say that he should be one of 
the first objects of the violence of the mutineers. He 
therefore sought a refuge. I replied, that he might 
come with his son, and two servants, and pitch a small 
tent within my compound if he pleased. He, how- 
ever, hesitated too long, and eventually never came. 
We heard afterwards that his house had been more 
than once plundered by the I'ebels. 

On the 25th and 26th of June, we received by eossid 
despatches from Colonel NeiU at Allahabad, dated the 
the 18th and 23rd respectively. These letters an- 
nounced the re-establishment of order at Allahabad, 
and the immediate intended despatch of a force of 
400 Europeans, 300 Seikhs, and 2 guns, to Gawnpoor. 
Intimation of this was immediately despatched to 
Sir Hugh Wheeler. But it was too late. He had 
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capitulated before it readied. On tlie 2 8tli, a com- 
munication was received from mybrotlier, Mr. Frederick 
Grubbins, Judge of Benares, conveying to us correct 
information of wbat bad taken place at Debli, and 
giving an account of tbe number of Europeans wbicb 
bad reached Benares, and of tbe active exertions made 
by bimself and tbe magistrate, Mr. Lind, to forward 
tbem on. 

Since tbe 18tb of June we bad received three com- 
munications from Sir Hugh Wheeler. Copies of these 
will be found in the Appendix.* Tbe first, dated the 
14tb June, was addressed to me, and begged earnestly 
for “ aid, aid, aid.” It was hard to refuse such an 
appeal ; but I believe that Sir Henry Lawrence acted 
wisely in doing so. There were but a very few boats 
obtainable, which were scattered at different places 
on the river. There would have been difficulty in col- 
lecting them together at one spot, and the enemy was 
almost sure to be apprised of our so doing, in time to 
be able to dispute the passage of the Ganges. The idea 
suggested by some officers was, to make a demonstra- 
tion opposite Bithoor, and to cross ten miles below 
Cawnpoor, and thus gain the other side unobserved. 
But the risk was undeniably too great ; and our gar- 
rison too weak, to allow of a body of men sufficiently 
large to be detached to accomplish this movement. 

The second letter, written by Captain Moore, H.M. 
32nd Foot, by General MTieeler’s desire, acknowledges 
Sir Henry’s refusal in manly language, and expresses, 
in noble and soldierlike terms, the undaunted resolu- 
tion and devotion of the garrison. 

The third letter received, was written by Major 
G. W Vibart, in answmr to one from Sir Henry, and 
vividly describes the piteous condition to which the 
, ^ *:no.2. 
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garrison inside tlte intrenelnnent had been reduced. 
Its burthen was, that " any aid to be effective must be 
immediate.” 

It was understood that a private messenger from 
Sir Hugh had delivered to Sir Henry, a day or two 
later, a packet containing a memorandum of his last 
wishes, written when escape seemed hopeless ; but this 
paper did not pass through my hands. 

Colonel Halford, of the 71st H. I., received a private 
letter from the intrenchment, which was kindly shown 
me; and as such relics are now invaluable, extracts 
are given in the Appendix. 

Early on the 2Sth of June, Colonel Master, of the 
7th Light Cavalry, received a scrap of paper from his 
son. Lieutenant Ct. A. Master, 68rd H. I., at Cawn- 
poor, acquainting him with the capitulation. A cojiy 
of this, ■which has been kindly furnished me, will be 
found in the projier place. This news was at once 
communicated to Sir Henry, who thereupon expressed 
his con-riction that the Nana was only desio-nino- 
treacheiy. 

On the same evening two of my cossids returned, 
who had been sent out with a despatch from Sir Henry 
Lawrence to Cawnpoor. They brought the despatch 
back in their hands, and their looks told us that they 
brought bad news. Captain Hawes and myself took 
them aside, and they informed us of the catastrophe 
which had occurred in the destruction of Greneral 
Wheeler’s force, and the imprisonment of a number of 
ladies and children. They had witnessed it them- 
selves, and they described all the particulars precisely 
as they have since been related by the survivors. I 
hastily took down their statement, carried it over to 
Sir Hemy, and placed it in his hands. 

Despite the different rumours which continued to 
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arrive, and wHcli discredited ttis account, by declaring 
that firing was still going on at Cawnpoor, these 
mournful tidings were too manifestly true to be dis- 
believed. Accordingly, Sir Henry at once addressed 
the officer commanding the reinforcement expected 
from Allahabad, informing him of the event, and 
warning him against a too hasty approach, now that 
the object no longer existed. The letter was taken by 
one of my cossids, who reached Major Eenaud’s camp, 
but with the loss of his letter. He told his story, 
which was fortunately believed, and the force halted; 
while its commander reported the news to Allahabad. 
At that station the account was disbelieved by Colonel 
Neill who commanded there, and Major Eenaud 
eventually received orders to move on, but by slow 
marches, towards Cawnpoor. 

It must be admitted, that in safely conveying these 
several communications my cossids rendered good ser- 
vice, and that at a time when it was mgently required. 
There remain yet more important feats accomplished 
by one of them, the messenger “ Ungud,” which 
will hereafter be noticed. This man was a pen- 
sioned sepoy, a native of Oudli, who was employed 
in the intelligence department by my assistant, 
Captain Hawes. We sent him out late on the 29th, 
after receipt of this news, to go to Cawnpoor, and 
bring us word of the intended movements of the 
Nana. 

Lieutenant H. G. Delafosse, of the 53rd N. I., one 
of the four heroes who escaped from the Cawnpoor mas- 
sacre, came afterwards to Lucknow with Sfr James 
Outram’s force, and recounted to me the whole story of 
the heroic defence of the Cawnpoor intrenchment, and 
of the most marvellous escape so gallantly effected by 
himself and Lieutenant Mowbray Thomson, together 
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With one artilierjinan and one private of the 84th 
Foot. This account I had intended to attach to this 
work ; but as the main facts have already been pub- 
lished, it appears unnecessaiy to do so. Suffice it to 
say, that one boat only escaped from that fatal ghaut, 
and dropped down the river, fired upon by artillery 
from both banks of the stream. A.t length it grounded 
in shallow water on the Oudh side, when it was aban- 
doned by all the men who were capable of fighting, 
in order to oppose a body of villagers who were firing 
upon them from the bank. These men proved to be 
followers of the talooqdar of Doondeea Kheyra, Baboo 
Eam-Buksh Singh, and were in such numbers that 
our countrj^men were unable to return to the boat ; but 
fought their way tlirough them, and took refuge in a 
small temple on the river bank. Here they were 
surrounded, and long maintained a desperate defence. 
At last, the enemy piled lighted faggots at the door 
of the bmldmg, and, through the flame, threw gun 
cartridges within. These, exploding, rendered their 
place of refuge untenable from the flame and smoke. 
Ihe heroic band stripped, and charged out through 
the enemy; several were killed, but five succeeded in 
gaining the river, into which they plunged. One of 
these five was shot: four only remained— one of 
these was wounded. After floating down the river 
for ma,y miles, they were beckoned to the shore by 
the foUowers of a friendly Eajah. They landed, 
Mked as they were, and were conducted to his fort 
Here they were clothed, fed, their wounds dressed' 
and themselves hospitably treated for about a month, 
terwards, on Havelock’s advance becoming known 
they were escorted safely to his camp, and no re- 
compense received. The name of the Eajali who thus 
hospitably protected them, is Eajah Dirg Bijehsingh 
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residing at Moriarmow in Bysewarrali. He is the 
hereditary chief of the most powerM clan in Ondh, 
the Byse Eajpoots. Long will his name be a pleasing 
sound in the ears of Englishmen. 

The more the frightful catastrophe which hefell the 
Cawnpoor garrison is contemplated, the more it fills 
one with astonishment. All persons who as myself 
have since visited Cawnpoor, and sorrowfully gazed 
upon the miserable earth-hank which formed the only 
defence around the shot-pierced barracks, have won- 
dered how an officer of Sir Hugh Wheeler’s known 
ability could have trusted to such a place to protect 
the lives entrusted to his care. The bank was not 
breast high. The two barracks were commanded on 
all sides. The treasure, the magazine, the heavy guns 
were abandoned, without a blow, to the enemy ! This 
seems marvellous ! At the other end of the station of 
Cawnpoor stood the magazine by itself : with ravines 
on one side of it, and not far from the river’s bank 
on the other. -It contained numerous strong build- 
ings, and was surrounded by a high masonry wall. 
Every muniment of war was contained in it. The 
Treasury was near. It seems surprising that this 
place was not selected as that in which the last British 
stand should have been made. Sir Hugh had, in- 
deed, meant to destroy the magazine, and an artillery 
Serjeant had orders, in the event of mutiny, to blow 
it up ; but the native guard prevented his so doing. 

The only explanation which I have been able to 
find for the extraordinary conduct of Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
and, I believe, the only one which can be offered, 
rests on the belief which he firmly entertained, that 
the native troops would not attack him. An old and 
deservedly popular sepoy officer. General Wheeler 
hoped that the native infantry regiments at Cawn- 
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poor wotild not prove unfaitkfiilj and if they did 
turn, the most that he expected was, that they would 
leave Cawnpoor, and march off to join the rebels at 
Dehli. And there is no doubt but that they would 
so have acted, had they not been tiuned from thefr' 
purpose by the advice of the fiend-hhe ISlana, who 
brought them back to attack their commander in his 
defenceless camp. 

On the same day on which this dreadful news 
reached us, I learned from Alee Euza Khan, for- 
meily cotwal of Lucknow under the native rule, 
and then enjoying a high-paid office under us, that 
there^vns a large number of very valuable jewels in 
the King’s Treasury in the Kaiser Bagh, which, if the 
mutineers entered the jfface, were sure to be plundered 
by them or^ by their guardians. Having reported 
this fact to SirHeniy, Major Banks was deputed with 
a mihtaiy force to secure them, and bring them in. 

A large amount of most valuable jewellery was found : 
comprising a richly-ornamented throne, crowns richly 
studded rrith gems, gold pieces from Venice and Spain, 
and a variety of necklaces, armlets, rings, and native 
ornaments. These were brought in late on the same 
day. The cases hr which they were found were de- 
cayed with age, and fell to pieces when it was at- 
tempted to remove them ; and the “ pearls and 

barbaric gold” within strewed the place. 

They were unfoidunately not sufficiently secured ; 
and during the siege the receptacle in which they 
were placed was more than once broken into, and a 
large quantity of jewels were stolen. These acts were 
attributed commonly to the men of the 32nd. Cer- 
tainly they got hold of a large quantity of the jewels 
and sold them freely to the natives of the gariisou! 
Duprat, the merchant, who possessed some stores of 
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wine, received offers of most valnaHe jewellery in ex- 
change for a dozen of brandy; and I have myself 
seen diamonds and pearls wMch bad been so bought. 
During the siege, I had occasion to cause a swimming 
bath to be emptied, for the purpose of having it 
cleansed. My servants employed in the duty found 
at the bottom of the bath, carefully deposited in one 
corner, a handful of jewels, pearls, emeralds, and gold, 
which they brought to me. These evidently had 
been purloined from the royal jewels, and were 
restored accordingly. A large number of these jewels 
were preserved, and were taken out of the Eesidency 
with ourselves in November. 

Major Banks on this occasion discovered a large 
brass 21-pounder gun complete with carriage and 
waggon in the Kaiser Bagh. And these, as weU. as 
some other small arms which were found, were on 
the next day brought into om position. 

By this time the heat had become intense at Luck- 
now, and the rains were anxiously looked for. Cholera 
had shown itself, and several cases of small-pox had 
occurred, so that the first good fall of rain which 
took place on the 2Sth of June, vras hailed with general 
satisfaction. 


CHAPTER X. 


'THE ETO OF JUKE— DEFEAT AT CHIHHUT. 

The cOEcentrafcioa of the mutineer force at Kewabgunje known to us, 
and reported to Sir Henry Lawrence* — They march on Lucknow.— 
Their advance guard reported to be at Chinhut early on the 29th.— 
Sir Henry Lawrence orders a party of cavalry to reconnoitre, and 
resoives to attack the enemy in force on the next day. — Mr. Gubbins, 
and those not actually employed, kept in ignorance of this intention, — 
Hears next morning that the force had started ; news brought in that 
it was in fall retreat.— Account of the engagement ; force employed ; 
still in column on the causeway when the enemy’s guns open on it. — 
Artillery fire for twenty minutes ; our flanks turned by the enemy ; 
village of Ismailgunje taken ; retreat.— Loss of the 8-inch howitzer ; 
death of Colonel Case ; noble conduct of the Volunteer Cavalry under 
Captain Radcliffe ; loss in the action. — The force of the mutineers 
precisely stated. — ^Mutiny of the 4th, 7th, and part of the 1st Regt. 
of 0. 1. Infantry at the Dowlutkhana. — Escape of Brigadier Gray 
and his officers. — Mutiny of ^the police at the Imambarra. — Invest- 
ment on the 30th of June of the Residency position and the Muchee 
Bhowun.— Confusion at the Residency, abandonment of our unfinished 
batteries. — Desertion of native domestics, and chuprassies. — Effect 
upon my post of the abandonment of the south-west bastion. — De- 
scription of the work.— Mr. Gubbins resolves on attempting to com- 
plete it,— The work begun on the night of the 30th of June ; work- 
people, how induced to labour; night-work continued until the first 
week in August, when a gun was mounted on the bastion.^ — ^Kecessity 
for abandoning the Muchee Bhowun ; order to abandon it telegraphed 
by Captain Fulton.— The Muchee Bhowun blown up ; its garrison 
join ours in safety.— Loss of ammunition and guns in the fort. — Sir 
Henry Lawrence wounded.’ — His death-bed; and character. — Suc- 
ceeded in his civil duties by Major Banks. — Incessant fire of the 
enemy.— Extract from the diary of a staff officer. — Loose horses.— 
Desertion of native servants. — My own. — ^Kumber of tbe inmates of 
my house. — Our household management, and table fare described. — ^ 
Ladies messing by themselves suffered great hardships. — Noble con- 
duct of ladies. — ^Want of loaf bread. — Injury sustained from the 
enemy’s musketry from the surrounding houses. — Casualties, Mr. Pole- 
hampton, Major Francis, Miss Palmer, Mr. Ommanney, — Sortie on the 
7th of July. — Talooqdars who at this time had joined our enemies. — ^ 
Our information only hearsay : all regular intelligence had ceased.— 
Mr, Gubbins after the siege had begun employed no messenger but 
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Many were sent out hj Colonel Inglis, but none brought 
answers,— Correspondence of the Seikh Cayalry with the enemy. — 
Eaemy^s batteries. — ^And their artillery practice. ■ 

We liad, as lias already been stated, received regular 
intelligence of the movements of the mutineer troops 
in Oudh. They had now assembled at ISTewahgunje 
Bara Bankee, twenty miles from Lucknow. These 
facts were communicated by my daily reports to Sir 
Henry Lawrence. We knew that the mutineers were 
in correspondence with the Hana at Cawnpoor. Ho 
sooner, then, did they hear that the intrenchment there 
had fallen, than they moved at once upon Lucknow. 
My scouts brought word early on the 29th of June, 
that an advance guard of not less than 500 Infantry 
and 100 Horse had actually arrived at Cbinhut, a 
town on the Fyzabad road, within eight miles of the 
Besidency, from Hewabgnnje, to coUect snpphes for 
the mutineer army which was expected to arrive there 
on the following day. Sir Henry Lawrence, upon 
this being reported to bim, ordered Captain H. 
Forbes, with the Seikb Cavalry, to reconnoitre their 
position. This officer accordingly went out, and soon 
came upon the enemy’s pickets, who fired upon bim. 
He remained observing them during the wffiole day, 
and returned at sunset. 

Myself as well as some others in the garrison, had 
expected as well as hoped, that this advance guard 
would have been attacked and driven back. Sir Henry 
Lawrence, however, .meditated a holder measure, viz., 
to attack the enemy in force on the next day, of which 
myself and those not actually employed were kept in 
ignorance. In pursuance of this resolve, the force in 
cantonments was quietly withdrawn at sunset, and 
moved into the Residency position and the Mucbee 
Bhowun. 
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I had heard no whisper of an intention to attack, 
and I learnt the fact with no small surprise early on 
the following morning from Major Anderson, chief 
engineer, who brought me a letter from Sir Henry 
for despatch; and observed that the troops had started 
too late. The sun was then well up ; and the force 
had been gone only hah an hour. The heat was 
excessive, and on learning the fact I at once arranged 
to save the wearied soldiers from its effect, by sending 
out elephants to convey them in after the expected 
combat. I had made preparation for assisting them 
in this ivay, by obtaining a list of the elephants kept 
by the native gentry of the city some days before, and 
these had been requested to send them whenever they 
might be summoned. Sixteen elephants were im- 
mediately collected, and sent after Sir Henry’s force, 
under charge of my own horsemen. It w^as about 9 
o’clock A.M., when the risaldar rushed breathless into 
my room, and announced to me that our troops were 
in full retreat, and begged that aid might be sent out. 
I immediately took him to the senior officer present. 
Colonel Halford, who lost no time in ordering aU the 
officers to their posts. On my way I met a number 
of Seikh horsemen and native artillery drivers, return- 
ing from the field, their horses covered with foam. 
Hot a man of them was wounded. EeproachfuUy I in- 
quired why they had fled. They replied only, that the 
enemy had surrounded them. About half an hour 
later, another of my horsemen came in: he brought in 
Sir Henry Lawrence’s sword-scabbard, which, he told 
me, he had received from himself with the message 
that he was unhurt. Hot long after, our troops began 
to come in, and heartrending, indeed, was it to see our 
wounded and exhausted men extended, covered with 
dust and blood, under the porch of the Eesidency. 
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I found Sir Henry laying a howitzer at the Water- 
grate, to command the entrance to the Eesidency, and 
accompanied Mm to the Eedan battery. A party of 
the 32 nd, under Lieutenant Edmondstoune, had gone 
out, and occupied the hordes on our side of the Iron 
Bridge, and soon a sharp musketry tire began between 
them and the mutineers, who had reached the opposite 
end of the bridge. Our 1 8 -pounder in the Eedan was 
brought to bear upon them, worked by Lieutenant 
McFarlan, and efiectually prevented their crossing. 
Eeturning from the Eedan, I ascended to the roof of 
the Eesidency, and could thence clearly see the enemy 
putting some guns in position, near Thornhill’s 
House, on the opposite side of the river. Thence I 
was summoned to the protection of my own post. 

An account of tMs disastrous engagement was 
afterwards given to me by several officers. Captain H. 
Forbes, Captain Bassano, Lieutenant Foster Cunlilfe, 
and Lieutenant Bonham. From these I will briefly 
recount what appears to have taken place. The force 
employed was composed as follows : — 

AHTIIitEET. 

4 guns of European Artillery, under Lieutenant F. Ounliffe. 

4 ditto of Lieutenant Alexander’s 0. 1. Battery. 

2 ditto of Aslie’s 0. L Battery, under Lieutenant Bryce. 

1 eight-incli howitzer, under Lieutenant Bonham. 

The whole under Major Simons. 

OAVALBY. 

■ ■ Eadclifte’s' European Volunteers, numbering . 36 sabres. 

, he Seikh Cavalry, under Captains H. Forbes and 


G. Hardinge, about . 

. 80 sabres. 

■" ’lKFAN2!BY.' 

H. IL^s. 32nd Foot ' . . ' ■ , 

13th. I., under Major Bruere ■ , . ■ 

48th I., under Colonel Palmer . ■ ' , . 
71st M. I. Seikhs, under. Lieutenant Birch 

. 300 
. 150 

. m 
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The whole Tinder command of Sir Henrj Lawrence 
in person, accompanied by Colonel Inglis. 

This force assembled from the Mnehee Bhowun 
and the Eesidency at the Iron Bridge about sunrise, 
and marched to the bridge over the Kookrail stream, 
which is about halfway to Chinhut. So far the road 
was metalled. But beyond this it was a newly-raised 
embankment, constructed of loose and sandy soil, in 
which every now and then gaps occurred, indicating 
the positions of fnture bridges. After some halt, 
during which no refreshment was served out to the 
men, the force moved on along this heavy causeway. 
The advance guard was of cavahy with videttes 
thrown out. After it the 8-inch howitzer led, followed 
by the European Artillery, and Alexand^’s guns. 
The 13th IST, I., Bryce’s two guns, the 32nd Infantry, 
and lastly, the 48th N. I. followed. The force moved 
in the above order. After proceeding about a mile 
and a haK, the videttes were fired upon from the vil- 
lage of Ismailgunje, on our left, and retired, and the 
8-inch howitzer was ordered to the front. The troops 
were still in column upon the causeway, when the 
enemy made his presence to be felt, by opening upon 
it with round shot from a distance of 1400 yards. 
The first shots lobbed into the column, carrying ofi* 
the head of one of Alexander’s Artillery drivers, and 
kiUing several dooly-bearers. The enemy then him- 
self became visible, occupying some thick mango- 
groves on the near side of Chinhut. Our line was at 
once deployed. The howitzer remained on the road, 
and Cunlifie’s European guns took ground to the 
right of, and a little in advance of, the howitzer. 
Next to these was Alexander’s Native Battery. 
Bryce’s gtms, as I was informed, were not believed to 
have left the road. The 3 2nd men were posted on 
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tlie left, between the village of Ismailgimje and the 
road, and were ordered to lie down to avoid tbe 
enemy’s fire. On the right was another sinaE hamlet, 
which the ISTative Infantry passed through, and took 
up a position in front of it. 

The howitzer returned the fire of the enemy with 
eflect, its shells being seen to burst among them. 
The field-pieces also fired with round shot. But the 
distance, 1200 yards, was too great for them to produce 
any effect. After about twenty minutes’ firing, tlie 
centre of the enemy where their artillery had been 
mainly posted appeared to give way ; and hopes rvere 
entertained that they were retreating. Our hopes 
were, however, ill-founded; for presently they were 
seen advancing in two large separate masses, cavalr}', 
artillery and infantry, on both our flanks, evidently 
intending to outflank us on both sides. On the 
right, at the distance of 400 or 500 yards, our field- 
pieces opened on them with grape, but without much 
effect; for they continued to move on, parties of 
their cavalry pushing forward to get into our rear. On 
the left, their infantry was seen making for the strong- 
village of Ismailgimje hej’ond where tlie 3.2nd were 
lying. Alexander’s guns v-ere ordered OA^er from the 
right to the left of the road to stop them ; hnt only 
effected the movement partially and slowly. The 
banks of the road Avere steep and A^eiy hcaA-y, and 
the native drivers did not use their best exeidions to 
get their guns oA^er. Some of the AAniggons Avere 
uvertiAnied in the ditch. The caA'alry AA^ere now 
ordered to charge. The volunteers immediately obeyed 
the order, and charging under Captain Eadcliffe droA'C 
hack the foremost of the infantry. The Seikhs behaved 
shamefully. Only two of them charged with the 
volunteers, the rest turned their horses’ heads, and fled. 
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The enemy’s infantry had now gained foil posses- 
sion of the village of Ismailgunje, from which they 
poni-ed a safe and deadly fire upon onr men. The 
32nd were ordered to take it. They advanced 
holdly, led by Colonel Case, bnt were met by a 
withering fire — Colonel Case fell badly wounded, 
Lieutenants Brackenbury and Thomson were soon 
after mortally woimded; and the men fell back in 
disorder, towards the road. 

A retreat was now ordered. The European artil- 
lery limbered up and went to the rear : and Sir Henry 
Lawrence ordered Lieutenant Bonham to retire with 
the 8-inch hoAvitzer. Unfortunately, the elephant 
which was attached to the limber had got frightened 
when the firing began, and had run off with it. Spare 
buUocks had been brought out to meet such an acci- 
dent, but the frightened drivers had let them loose. 
Lieutenant Bonham seized the limber of a waggon, 
and mounting on the leading horse, brought it up to 
the howitzer. Dismounting, however, to attach tlie 
limber to the gun, the native riders galloped ofi‘ with 
it. At this time Captain Hardinge brought up the 
proper limber with the elephant; but the animal 
was so restless under fire, that the utmost exertions of 
the untrained gunners failed to attach the trail of the 
howitzer to the Hmber. 

The enemy was pressing on, taking advantage of 
every break in the ground and of eyery coA'er, to pour 
in a murderous fire of musketry. A bullet struck 
Lieutenant Bonham, who was carried off, and put upon 
a limber ; and the hoAvitzer was abandoned. At this 
time many of the artiUery-drfoers detached their 
horses from the guns and ammunition AArnggons, and 
took to flight. 

The retreat had now become general, when Captain 
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Bassano, 32nd Foot, wlio had been looking for Ms 
commander Colonel Case, discovered that officer lying 
wounded on the field. The men had passed on ; hnt 
Captain Bassano desired to bring some back to carry off 
the Colonel, The enemy were, however, close at baud, 
and Case would not suffer him. Finding ordinary 
remonstrance unavailing, the gallant soldier turned 
to his subordinate : “ Leave me, sir,” said he, “ and 
rejoin your company.” The order was reluctantly 
obeyed. Soon after, Bassano himself was shot through 
the foot, but continued to walk with his men despite 
the wound, and reached the Eesidency in safety. 

Early in the action, the water-carriers had rim 
away : our men vrere suffering from intense thirst, and 
were so exhaussted that they could scarcely drag them- 
selves along. As many as were able, crowded on the 
gun-limbers and waggons. The rest kept together as 
well as they could. Thus they retraced their steps in 
much confusion, closely pursued by the enemy, who 
immediately cut off' every straggler. 

On nearing the Kookrail Bridge a body of the 
mutineer cavalry was seen who had occupied the road 
in front. At first some doubt prevailed whether the 
horse belonged to oui-selves or to the enemy ; and 
Cunliffe’s guns, which had unlimbered in order to open 
on them, were prevented from firing. As soon as 
the doubt was removed, the volunteer cavalry charged 
them, when they at once broke and fled. 

Beyond the bridge the retreat continued, the Euro- 
peans being in rear, most gallantly covered by Captain 
Eadcliffe with his handful of volunteer cavalry, wIjo 
were admitted by aU to have been mainly instru- 
mental in saving the force ; shoving front continually 
andkeejiing the enemy’s infantry from apjiroaching too 
near. Some of the Europeans and of the sepoys behaved 
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with much steadiness, loading and firing with delibe- 
rate aim on those of the enemy -who came near. But 
more of them huriied on wfithout making resistance. 
The men of the 32nd, besides their own complete ex- 
haustion, suffered from another grievous disadvantage. 
Many of their muskets would not go oftV They had 
been kept long loaded without having been discharged, 
and had become foul. During the retreat one of their 
officers called upon a private by name, and desired 
him to turn round and fire uj)on the enemy. “ I will 
do so, sir, if you wash,” said the man, “ but it’s no use. 
I have already snapped six caps and the piece won’t 
go off.” About this time Captain Stevens, 32nd, w^as 
wounded, and was seen to sit dowm by the road side, 
where he was soon overtaken by the mutineers and 
destroyed, lire suburbs wwe nov/ reached, and a 
shoit halt was made at a w^'cll to allow the men to 
drink, during wdiich Captain Hardinge rallied some 
of the Seikh cavalry and brought them back. But he 
could not get them to face the pursuing enemy : and 
they soon again abandoned him and fled. 

Our mounted officers rendered every aid to the 
wearied Buropeans along the retreat, helping them on 
by holding them by the hand, or giving them a 
stirrup : and some taking them up behind. And in 
this way the suburbs were passed through, the iron 
bridge recrossed, and the Muchee Bhowmn and Eesi- 
deney gained at leng-th. 

Some kindness was shown to our men at different 
places in the subuihs, wdiere women held out to them 
from their houses small porous vessels full of cool 
■water, which r%ns eagerly swallow'ed. 

Our loss in this sad defeat was very severe. Besides 
the officers already named, Captain Maclean, 71st 
M. I., was killed, and several others wounded, including’ 
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Captain James of the Commissariat, who received a 
bullet in the knee. 

In artillery we lost the 8-inch howitzer, and three 
field-pieces, twm of Bryce’s and one of Alexander’s 
battery, with almost all the ammunition-waggons of 
our native guns. The loss in European soldiers wns 
very severe, the killed heuig 112, and the w'ounded 
41, and not a few of the natives had fallen, wiiilc 
more had deserted. The total number killed and 
missing w'as nearly 200. 

Tlie force of the mutineers, wiiich consisted alto- 
getber of I'egiments stationed in the province, we 
could estimate w'ith great precision. 

They had the two 9-pounder batteries from Secrora 
and Fjzabad, each of six guns, making tw'elve pieces of 
artillery. They possessed besides, three or four small 
native guns, wiiich could have been of no service in 
tlie field, and wiiich they had obtained in the districts. 

There were about 700 or SOO cavahy, made up of 
parties from the 1 .oth Irregulars at Sultanpoor, and 
the three Oudh local regiments, Daly’s, Gall’s, and 
Hardinge’s, with some of Weston’s police troopers. 
Of infantry, there were the following corps : — 

IsATlVE IKI’ANTRY. 

The 22nd Regt. from Fyzabad only. 

OITDH IBREatJDAR IBFABTRY. 

A few men of the 1st, from Salone. 

The 2ncl, from Secrora* 

The 3rd, from Gondah, 

The 5 th, from Buriabad. 

The 6th, from Fyzabad. 

The 8th, from Sultanpoor. 

The 9 th, from Seetapoor. 

MILITARY POLICE. 

The 1st Regt., from Sultanpoor. 

The Bud ditto, from Seetapoor. 

making in ail 9|- regiments of infantry. 


■ mmimm m otoh . 

These corps had all lost many men by desertion. 
Not^ a few had left, wishing to have no part in the 
mutiny ; many more had departed to their homes 
laden with treasure. It would be a high estimate to 
reckon the average strength of a regiment at that 
time at 600 men. But adopting this, we have a total 
infantry force of 5550 men, 800 cavahy, and 160 
artillery. 

When this engagement took place, besides the two 
main posts at the Eesidency and Muchee Bhowun, 
we had a force consisting of two and a half regiments 
of Irregular Infantry under Brigadier dray at the 
Bowlutkhana : viz., four Companies of the 1st, the 
4th, and the 7th regiments. Hone of the men from 
these reghnents had accompanied the force to Chinhut. 
The position which they held, though some smaU 
defences had been put up, was quite untenable against 
artillery ; and the guns which had before been sta- 
tioned at the Dowlutkhana had been removed. It 
need not therefore occasion surprise, that soon after 
leceivmg the news of our disaster, these regiments 
mutmied. The first to go was the 7th, the last was 
the 4th. The men broke out with loud shouts, and 
commenced plundering the property of their ofiicers ; 
upon wMch Brigadier Gray and his officers left the 
place without molestation from the men, and took 
refuge in. tlie Miicliee Bliowiin. 

The police who filled the large Imambara, situated 
halfway between the Dowlutkhana and Muchee 
Bhowun, to which defences had been added, and which 
vv as protected by a few small wall-pieces, were not long 
after the Irregulars in joining the mutiny ; and on 
the next day these wall-pieces opened on the Muchee 
Bhomin. There is, however, this excuse for them, 
that their j^osition was incapable of defence against a 
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regular force. The cotwal fled, and concealed him- 
self, hut ere long became a prisoner to the enemy ; — 
and was eventually put to death by them. 

The pursuing enemy were stopped at the iron bridge 
by the guns of the Eedan battery, and at the stone 
bridge by the fire of the Muchee Bhowun. They 
opened fire upon both posts, however, from guns which 
they put in position across the river : and in no long 
time, getting the captured 8-inch howitzer into battery, 
they threw several shells into the Residency post. 
iSTimbcrs of their cavalry soon entered the city by 
ibrding the river lower down. Many of the infantry 
followed ; guns were brought over ; and by the after- 
noon w'e were completely invested. The mutineers got 
into many of the adjoining houses, which they rapidly 
loopholed, and opened upon us before night a fire of 
musketry. 

The defeat, the pursuit, and the investment of our 
post.s had been so rapid and unexpected, that for some 
time all was confusion at the Residency. The tluee 
xmtinished batteries on mv side were covered with 
crowds of workpeople, men, women, and children, 
when the guns of our retiring force became louder 
and louder. So soon as the alarm of the coming- foe 
was spread, all took to flight, and the works were 
abandoned. Many native servants took the opportu- 
nity of escaping; and everything which was at the 
moment outside tlie line of works was lost. 

We lost at this time all our native “omlah,” or 
writers, who all resided in the city^; with very few 
exceptions all the chuprassies, or civil orderlies, also 
deserted us. Mine were fortunately an exception; 
they comprised a jumadar and six men, who stood by 
me faithfully. 

'Not was it wonderful that a panic should have 
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seized the natives ; for the depression among the 
European soldiers, and also among the upper classes, 
was great, and sad and anxious looks met one on all 
sides. 

By the abandonment of the unfinished works, the 
west and south faces of our position had been left 
almost defenceless, and my outpost in particular, 
which, as has been seen, formed the south-west angle. 
Upon the protection which would be derived from the 
bastion which had been commenced at that corner w e 
had at my post laid great store ; but now this was 
cut off. The ground from which the bastion had 
been commenced was about eighteen feet below that 
of the compoimd, and, when abandoned, the work was 
about ten feet high. It had been constructed of great 
solidity, under Lieutenant Hutchinson’s superintend- 
ence.® The outer enclosing wall, which was ten feet 
thick, was of masonry, strengthened by very large 
upright beams, let into the ground at the distance 
of five feet apart, both on the inside and outside of 
the wall. These were bound together by cross-pieces 
of wood, firmly nailed to the uprights. Witliin the 
enclosing parapet, earth had been heaped by the 
labour of women and children, and beaten firmly 
down by men ; but the parapet had not been com- 
pleted to the height of ten feet all round. On the 
east side an opening had been left from the level of 
the ground, by which the workpeople ascended, carry- 
ing their baskets of earth. 

Our only chance, as appeared to me, of defending 
my post, was to complete this bastion, which, as 
before said, flanked both sides of the enclosure. The 
labour would be great; but it seemed necessary to 

The construction of this bastion first suggested to me by 
Captain Could Westonj my assistant in the Intelligence Department, 
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attempt it. Before niglitfall, tlierefore, assembling 
tlie native servants and levies, I informed them of my 
intention to attempt the completion of this battery ; 
and offered, to every man who would join me in the 
work, cash payment at the rate of two rupees for each 
night’s labotu’. They all agreed to work. Lieutenant 
Hutchinson, engineer, offered to direct our labours. 
Lieutenant Charlton, 32nd Eegt., who commanded 
the small detachment of liis regiment, then stationed 
at my post, in aid of our garrison (eight men), volun- 
teered to help ; as did several others. As soon as it 
was dark Ave set to work. A windoiv in one of the 
outhouses was opened, and through this we let our- 
selves down stealthily by a ladder to the unfinished 
Avork below. Our first care was to defend the open 
gap in the work. This could only be done by a 
retrenchment and palisade, by which a portion of the 
Avails on each side of the chasm Avas abandoned. The 
enemy Avere not on the alert in this quarter ; so our 
men proceeded outside, and, guided by Eainadeen and 
Tirana, brought in a large quantity of Avood, rafters, 
doors, planks, &c., AAdiich lay about. With these 
Ave erected a rough palisade, outside which the earth 
Avas scarped as much as possible, to render the ascent 
difficult. The morning dawned upon us while engaged 
in this work, the progaess of Avhich was sufficiently 
encouraging. During the aaLoIb night my wife, 
assisted by one of the inmates of our house, Mrs. 
Brydon, kept us supplied with tea, and brandy-and- 
Avater, Avhich they brought down to the work. At 
daylight Ave retired, and carefully secured the window. 
All the Avorkpeople received the promised payment 
from my hand in cash. 

The ordinary day’s wages of a native labourer is 
one-eighth of a rupee; the high pay punctually paid 
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soon attracted numerous workmen, and falsified tke 
prognostications of those who had declared that none 
would be obtained. Domestic servants of all kinds, 
grooms, grasscutters, bearers, sweepers, punkah pullers, 
and my own levies, formed the motley crew of work- 
men, and shortly I had as many as seventy-five men 
at nightly work. Complaint, however, was soon heard, 
that the high payment attracted private servants from 
other garrisons, whose services could not be spared. 
Such were accordingly rejected. Among my best 
workmen was a syce* of Colonel Inglis’, whose horse 
occupied one of my stables. One of my own, named 
Sulamut Ali, also became quite an engineer. Another 
admirable workman was one Konwiu' Doobey, a naick 
of the 4th 0. I. Infantry, whose services I had ob- 
tained to drill my levies. The regiment, as has been 
before related, mutyiied on the 30th of June, and he 
alone remained. One of the wives, and some of the 
children of the servants of my garrison, joined the 
work, and received half payment. For three nights we 
were little interrupted, and continued to go outside, and 
bring in a large quantity of wood and batten doors, 
which were put up around the parapet as protection 
against musketry. Pits were dug inside my compound 
which fortunately afforded a good clay, which was 
made into mud, and with this we continued night 
after night to raise the parapet of the bastion. Loose 
earth was filled inside. 

On the fourth night the enemy disturbed our pro- 
ceedings, by establishing posts in the adjoining houses, 
and keeping up from loopholes, which they made in 
these, a fire of musketry. Some of these houses were 
Avithin twenty-five yards of us ; and compliments in 
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native abuse used not unfrequently to be interchanged. 
They hilled one of my workmen close to me, and 
wounded others. Still the work progressed : the men 
laboured, myself, and the officers of my garrison, 
assisted and superintended ; and Mrs. Grubbins, her 
sister, and Mrs. Brydon, kept alternate watches 
during the night to provide refreshment for us, and 
the bastion steadily rose, in spite of all opposition, 
to the commanding height required. The window by 
which we had first descended became a doorway, suf- 
ficiently wide to admit of the passage of a gun, and 
in the first week in August we had the satisfaction 
of placing a 9-pounder in position. Afterwards, as 
will be related, this was replaced by an 1 8 -pounder ; 
the parapets were raised to the height of ten feet 
all round, which effectually excluded musketry fire ; 
and the south-west angle battery became one of the 
most complete in the place. 

ISTo sooner were we invested, than it was discovered 
that the maintenance of the separate position of the 
Muchee Bhowun had been a mistake. Our garrison, 
now further weakened by the losses at Ohinhut, was 
not strong enough to defend the extended Besidency 
position, between which and the former, all communi- 
cation by letter was now cut off. Sir Henry Lawrence 
sent me, during the day of the 30th, despatches to 
send to the Muchee Bhowun ; but I was unable to 
forward them. My messengers had almost all gone 
out. A few had deserted, and but a few unacquainted 
with the city remained. The officer in command at 
the Muchee Bhowun, Colonel Palmer, managed to 
convey intelligence that he was ill-supplied with food 
and with gun ammunition, shot and shell. To remove 
therefore the garrison from the Muchee Bhowun, and 
withdraw it to the Residency, became a matter of the 
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most urgent necessity. Fortunately there was a tele- 
graph on the Residency roofj and this was now had 
resort to. Captain Fulton, Engineers, accompanied 
hy Mr. Gr. H. Lawrence, C. S., and a third officer, 
whose name I did not learn, ascended to the roof to 
convey the message. It was a service of extreme 
danger. The machine was found out of order, and 
had to he taken do^vn and restored, under an incessant 
musketry fire from the enemy. The flight of bullets 
never ceased while these brave men were performing 
their arduous duty ; for they could be clearly seen 
upon the roof by the enemy. At last the work was 
accomplished, and the words, “Spike the guns well, hloio 
up the Fort, and retire at midnight’'’ were transmitted, 
with certainty of their having been understood, for 
each letter was signalled in reply from the Muchee 
Bhowun. 

Much anxiety was felt about the success of the 
movement ; for during the day the enemy had been 
observed to be in force upon the road by which 
our troops must retire ; and had cannonaded the 
Muchee Bhowun from two guns placed in position 
upon it. 

To assist the movement, and distract the attention 
of the enemy. Sir Henry directed our several batteries 
to open fire shortly before midnight. This was done : 
and a heavy fire in particular was opened upon the 
iron bridge. The whole arrangements for the evacua- 
tion of the Muchee Bhovuin were admirably carried 
into effect by the commanding officer. Colonel Palmer. 
The officers employed in the duty were furnished with 
written orders. The force moved out noiselessly at 
midnight, bringing their treasure, and two or inoin 
9-pounder guns. With them ; were wholly unobserved 
by the enemy; and reached the lower Water-gate, 
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without a shot having been fired at them, at a quarter 
past twelve o’clock. The arrangements for blowing 
np the Fort were made by Lieutenant Thomas, of the 
Madras Artillery, who fired the train so as to explode 
the magazine half an hour after the troops had left. 
I was at work at my bastion when the explosion took 
place, between twelve and one o’clock. Suddenly, 
while we were watching, a blaze of fire shot up to the 
sky, followed by a loud report ; and then a huge mass 
of black smoke succeeded, w’hich hung mournfully for 
nearly half an hour over the dismantled fortress. 

Thus was destroyed, and most effectually and for- 
tunately destroyed, the fortification of the Muchee 
Bhowun, upon which so much expense and labour 
had been expeuded. No doubt the maintenance of 
this commanding post in the city must have assisted 
in overawing the ill-disposed among the citizens ; but 
it maybe regretted that all our resourpes had not been 
earlier concentrated upon the Eesidency post. By 
the destruction of the Muchee Bhowun we lost two 
large mortars, one 13-inch, the second 10-inch, for 
which, however, Ave possessed no shells ; two small 
5^-inch mortars, three 1 8-pounder guns, two of Avhich 
were without carriages, and four or fiA^e 9-pounders, 
Avith limbers complete. The loss of ammunition was 
great, viz., 250 barrels of gunpowder, and as many 
boxes of small arm ammunition, and many lacs of per- 
cussion caps. A considerable amount of public stores 
and much private property was at the same time 
sacrificed. 

But the junction of the two forces at the Eesidency 
Avas an incalculable gain to us. The additional men 
were actually required to man our defences, and their 
arrival greatly cheered the spirits of our European 
garrison, who greeted their comrades with heartfelt 
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pleasBxe. In consequence of the increase of numbers, 
the European guard at my garrison was increased from 
eight to eighteen. The men were located in a large 
central room on the grormd floor of the house, within 
which they were quite safe from shot and mushetry. 

Sir Henry Lawrence occupied, at this time, a room 
on the first story of the north-east angle of the 
Eesidency, which was more than any exposed to the 
enemy’s fire. On the 1st of July, an 8-inch shell had 
entered it, and hurst without doing injury to any one. 
Sir Henry had then been entreated to ab|indon the 
room, and, indeed, to remove from the Eesidency 
building, which was, from its high position, more than 
any exposed to the fire of the enemy : but had refused 
to do so. About 9 a.m. of the 2nd of July, I was 
summoned by Captain Edgell, then officiating as Mi- 
litary Secretaiy, to see Sir Henry, who, he said, had 
been dangerously wounded. I hastened down, and 
found him laid on a bed in the north verandah of 
Dr. Eajo'er’s house. The bed was surrounded by all 
his staff, his nephew, and the principal persons of the 
garrison, among whom not a dry eye could be seen. 

It has never fallen to my lot to witness such a scene 
of sorrow. While we were clustered round Sir Henry’s 
bed, the enemy were pouring a heavy musketry fire 
upon the place ; and bullets were striking the outside 
of the pillars of the verandah in which we were 
collected. Sir Henry’s attenuated frame, and the 
severe nature of the injury, at once decided the medical 
men not to attempt amputation ; but it was necessary 
to stay the bleeding by applying the tommiquet, and 
the agony which this caused was fearful to behold. 
It was impossible to avoid sobbing like a child. Sir 
Henry alluded to his having nominated Major Banks 
to be his successor ; and then earnestly pointed out 
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the worthlessness of all human distinction, recom- 
mending all to fix their thoughts upon a hetter world. 
He referred to his own success in life, and asked what 
was it w’-orth then ? He enjoined on us particularly 
to he careful of our ammunition, and often repeated— 
“ Save the ladies.” He afterwards continued in much 
suffering, and lingered until the morning of the 4th, 
when he expired. 

Upon his death-hed Sir Henry referred to the dis- 
aster at Chinhut, and said that he had acted against 
his own judgment, from the fear of man. I have 
often inquired, but I have never learnt the name of 
any one who had counselled the step, which resulted 
in so severe a calamity. Certainly the Judicial Com- 
missioner, Mr. Ommanney, and Major Banks, who 
were consulted, were opposed to the expedition. 

Thus passed from among us as noble a spirit as 
ever animated human cla}'. Unselfish, kind, frank and 
affectionate. Sir Henry Lawrence possessed the art of 
attaching those with whom he came in contact. He was 
particularly beloved by the natives, and with good rea- 
son, for few Europeans treated them with more kindly 
consideration ; and none made more just allowance for 
those Aveak points in which they differ from Europeans. 
On the other hand, from his habit of freely mixing 
Avith them, few succeeded better than himself in 
arriving at just conclusions, and in eliciting the truth. 
His presence at LucknoAv had been of great benefit, 
and Ms great talents had been signally displayed in 
the precautions which he had early taken to lay in 
provisions, and to concentrate the military stores. To 
those wise precautions, indeed, our eventual success in 
defending the Residency position is, under ProAudence, 
mainly attributable. He was Avounded in the room 
Avhich he had refused to quit, about an hour before I 
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saw Mm, by a fragment of an 8-incb shell, wMcb 
entered the room by tbe window, and burst, wound- 
ing Sir Henry, and slightly injuring Captain T. F. 
"Wilson, Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, who was 
standing by his bed. His nephew, Mr. G. H. Law- 
rence, C. S., who was in the room at the time, escaped 
uninjured. 

Before I had arrived. Sir Henry Lawrence had ap- 
pointed Major Banks to be his successor in the Civil 
office of Chief Commissioner ; Colonel Inglis to com- 
mand the troops of the garrison ; and Major J. An- 
derson to command the artillery and direct engineer- 
ing operations. 

On the same day, a meeting of these officers was 
held at my house, at which Mr. Ommanney and my- 
self attended. On this occasion I gave it as my 
opinion that the siege was likely to last not less than 
three months, and recommended that a return of the 
provisions in store should early be obtained, with a 
view to their being duly husbanded. 

During the first days of the siege, the enemy main- 
tained almost continuously, day and night, a storm of 
round shot and musketry upon some of our most ex- 
posed positions, cliiefly the Eesidency and the build- 
ings along the east face. Many of the bullets were 
fired from a great distance, and, describing a para- 
bola, fell with fatal effect in places which had before 
been esteemed safe. Thus the top of my house, 
despite the high parapet at either end of the roof, 
was quite unsafe ; for frequently musket-balls passing- 
over one parapet, sti-uck with great force the inner 
side of the opposite defence. When firing from the 
loopholes on the house-top, it therefore became 
necessary to put up a screen of boards or boxes close 
behind the person, to screen the back from bullets. 
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A staff-officer lias well described, in bis diary of 
tbe siege, the state of things which obtained in the 
garrison during the first few days, in the following 
words 

“ It is difficult to clironicle the proceedings of these 
few days, for everywhere confusion reigned supreme. 
That unfortunate day of Ohinhut precipitated every- 
thing, inasmuch as we were closely shut up several 
days before anything of the kind was anticipated. 
People had made no arrangement for provisioning 
themselves; many, indeed, never dreamt of such a 
necessity; and the few that had were generally too 
late. Again, many servants were shut out the first 
day, and all attempts to approach us were met by a 
never-ceasing fusilade. But though they could not 
get in, they succeeded in getting out; and after a few 
days, those who could boast of servants or attendants 
of any kind formed a very small and envied minority. 
The servants, in many instances, eased their masters 
of any superfluous articles of value easy of carriage. 
In fact, the confusion can be better imagined than 
described. 

“ The head of the Commissariat had, most unfortu- 
nately for the garrison, received a severe wound at 
Chinhut, which effectually deprived them of his valu- 
able aid. His office was all broken up ; his gomashtas 
and baboos were not Avith us, and the officers appointed 
to assist him were aU new hands. Besides all this, 
the first stores opened were approachable only by one 
of the most exposed roads, and very many of the 
camp-followers preferred going without food to the 
chance of being shot. Some did not know where to 
apply, so that for three or four days many went with- 
out rations ; and this in no small degree added to the 
number of desertions. Owing to these desertions, the 
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commissariat and battery bullocks bad no attendants 
to look after tbem, and went wandering all over tbe 
place looking for food ; they tumbled into wells, were 
shot down in n um bers by tbe enemy, and added 
greatly to tbe labour wMcb fell on tbe garrison, as 
fatigue parties of civilians and officers, after being in 
tbe defences all day repelling tbe enemy’s attack, were 
often employed six and seven hours burying cattle 
killed during the day, and which, from tbe excessive 
beat, became offensive in a few hours. Tbe artillery 
and other horses were everywhere to be seen loose, 
fighting and tearing at one another, driven mad for 
want of food and w’-ater ; the garrison being too busily 
employed in the trenches to be able to secure them.” 

It became necessary to take measures to relieve 
ourselves of these horses, and a party was told oft’ to 
drive them outside the works, where they were readily 
appropriated by the enemy. Several lingered close to 
the works, and four or five died close under my south- 
west bastion, compelling me to send out men at night, 
under fire, to throw them into wells, or bury them. 

There is no doubt that one great cause of the de- 
sertion of the native servants was the insufficient 
care bestowed upon them. It was difficult to shelter 
all the Europeans; and the native servants were, 
therefore, necessarily greatly exposed. Constantly in 
danger of being struck down by the bullets or shot 
of the enemy, and ill supplied with food, it is not 
surprising that many deserted. I myself lost fewer 
than my neighbours. My baker was shut out ; but 
we retained throughout the siege the services of a 
khansamah,* klndmotgar,f and cook. The families 
of the first two resided in my enclosure, which cir- 
cumstance was a great security for their good be- 
^ Butler. t Table attendant. 
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JaavioTir. Moreover, the first had been for twelve 
years in the service of my elder brother. I retained 
also a most excellent servant, a sweeper, throughout 
the siege, until he was killed by a round shot. TTis 
wife attended Mrs. Grubbins with equal fidelity. Two 
bearers and two clashies* also remained by me for 
long; but being natives of Cawnpoor, and fearful of 
evil befalling their families there, they dug a hole 
through the compound waU during the siege, and 
escaped. The other inmates of my garrison suc- 
ceeded in retaining more servants generally than our 
neighbours, which was mainly attributable to the 
greater shelter afforded by the outhouses of the en- 
closure, and the greater care taken of them. The 
private stores which I had laid in always afforded 
food for these poor people, even when it was not 
procurable from the Commissariat. 

At this time, and afterwards during the siege, and, 
indeed, throughout the disturbances, native Christian 
domestics greatly rose in value. These, in Upper India, 
are, almost without exception, natives of the Madras 
Presidency ; where missionary labour, both Eoman Ca- 
tholic and Protestant, has been at work for a period 
long prior to the establishment of missions in the 
North-Western Provinces. In the latter, indeed, the 
British rule is of much later date, and there the mis- 
sionaries do not wish to train their native converts 
for domestic service. Such a thing, therefore, as a 
native Cluistian of the Upper Provinces living in a 
European household in the capacity of a domestic 
servant is almost unknown. Neither were the 
Madras Christians sought for as domestics before these 
mutinies began, because in many respects they are 

* Tent-pitclier, wlio also cleans and takes charge of the fowling-pieces. 
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inferior to tlie heatlien or Mnssnlman servants, wlio 
are usually procurable. They are mucb more addicted 
to drink; they are less cleanly; frequently less 
honest ; and are altogether regarded to be a less re- 
spectable class than their unconverted brethren of 
North-Western India. They generally understand 
English, which is a recommendation to the officers and 
men of the Eoyal Army, who arrive in India, ignorant 
of the native languages ; and have therefore generally 
attached themselves to those Eegiments. Associated 
with our European soldiers, their habits of intemper- 
ance have been too frequently increased, and confirmed. 
When the soldiery of Upper India rose against us, 
however, this class of men, distinct as they were 
fr'om the insurgents by race and country, and still 
more separated from them by religion, felt themselves 
to be more connected mth ourselves than with the 
mutineers ; and there was no inducement for them to 
desert. They were proportionately trusted and valued 
by us. Many of them accompanied the Madras Eusi- 
Hers on the arrival of Havelock’s Eorce, and were 
eagerly engaged by the old garrison, and behaved 
well. And I have no doubt that a larger number 
of them win hereafter be employed in our households 
in Upper India. 

Major Banks, who had commanded my garrison, 
made over the command, on Sir Henry Lawrence’s 
death, to Captain H. Eorbes. We were joined at 
the same time by Captain and Mrs. Edgell, who 
abandoned the Eesidency, as did almost all the 
other families ; for it had now become especially the 
butt for the enemy’s artillery, and was quite unsafe. 
The number of ladies and gentlemen who were then 
inmates in our house was nineteen, besides thirteen 
children, my own family excepted. Up to this date 
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these had all been, in the strictest sense of the word, 
onr guests, entailing, as maybe supposed, no slight 
amount of cheerfully-rendered labour on the lady of 
the house. 

For some time before the siege our supplies had 
been husbanded. Beer, which was esteemed the 
greatest luxury, and of which we were most likely to 
run short, was no longer served to the gentlemen, 
but was reserved for the nursiag ladies, of whom 
there were four among our guests, and for the sick. 
Wine also was sparingly used. Our regular meals 
had also been diminished from three to twm. 

These timely precautions were taken at a time 
when in other houses and families it was not thought 
necessary to do so. 

After the siege had begun, and the Commissariat 
arrangements got into train, rations were issued of 
gun-bullock beef or mutton, with flour or rice, and 
salt, to Europeans, according to a fixed scale. These 
were made over to my servants and cooked by them ; 
such additions being made to the meal as our store- 
room afforded. These consisted of spices, dall, or 
pulse, rice, and sugar. A few canisters of preserved 
salmon, and a few' of carrots, which w'e possessed 
were produced whenever we invited a friend from any 
of the other garrisons to dinner. The party invited 
did not bring his rations, so that the meal demanded 
some addition. Wlien the sheep ■were aU used up, beef 
only was served out in rations, which was usually 
made into stews, both to reduce its toughness, and 
also because we were rarely fortunate enough to get 
a piece of meat that could be boiled or roasted. 

During the siege, luncheon was in my garrison 
represented by a plateful of chuppatties only, with 
which one glass of sauteme was allowed. The wine 
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at dinner was also strictly limited. One glass of 
sterry, and two of champagne or of claret was 
served to the gentlemen, and less to the ladies. It 
must he observed that sherry soon came to be of 
higher valne than champagne, or the lighter French 
wines, which conld not be kept after having been once 
opened, and of which there was a good deal in the 
garrison. 

It must not be, from this description, supposed, 
that in my garrison we enjoyed a greater abundance 
of wine and beer than all other individuals and pri- 
vate families possessed. Such Avas indeed not the case. 
But nowhere was there so large a garrison so well 
supphed. Much of this good result must be attri- 
buted to our early and provident economy. The 
liberal hospitality practised at the 32nd mess, at Mr. 
Ommanney’s, and Dr. Fayrer’s, was not so economized; 
and private resources soon failed to suffice for an 
unchecked consumption of numbers. 

At dinner, our chief luxury were rice puddings, 
of which two daily appeared on table. The eggs 
for these were derived from a few poultry which 
we had managed to preserve; and the milk from 
goats and two cows belonging to our guests, Avhicli 
were half starved during the siege. One cup of tea 
was made for each person at six in the morning, our 
English maid, Chivers, presiding at the tea-table. 
Another cup at the ten o’clock breakfast, and another 
at night. W e enjoyed both sugar and milk in our tea, 
a luxury which few possessed besides our garrison : and 
this often attracted friends. During the blockade, 
when our upper story was filled with sick and wounded, 
it was our regular practice to help them first, both at 
breakfast and dinner, before any one else. After they 
had been served, the rest partook. 
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Altogetlier, thougli it was known tkat tkere were 
some families wkere bottled beer and porter were 
daily enjoyed, as well as some other rare comforts, 
our garrison was, perhaps, the best provided during 
the siege. We and friends owed much to the ex- 
ertions of our faithful khansamah, Mohumud Aly: 
who, after escaping the dangers of the siege, and 
attending me through a dangerous illness which fol- 
lowed it, was himself, to our great grief, taken iU at 
Benares and died there. 

Much wearisome labour and drudgery fell on the 
ladies in those houses from which the servants had 
deserted. There they had to perform for themselves 
and husbands many menial offices, which those of our 
garrison escaped. But the hardest cases were those 
where individual ladies messed by themselves. They 
were at first allowed twelve ounces of meat daily; but 
this was reduced in August to six ounces, which, 
poorly cooked, was barely sufficient to afibrd sus- 
tenance : and I have since heard of cases Avhere 
ladies have had to gather their own sticks, light their 
own fire, knead and make their own chuppatties, and 
cook wnth their own hands any other food which 
formed their meal. To their honom- be it said, that 
these hardships and privations were always patiently 
and cheerfully borne. Never probably, indeed, has 
the noble character of Englishwomen shone with 
more real brightness than during this memorable 
siege. Ear from being in our way, they were ever 
a source of comfort and help to us; ready to tend 
the sick, to soothe and comfort the dying, and to 
cheer and sustain the living by all those number- 
less offices of love and affection which woman only 
understands. 

Our greatest want, in the way of food, was that of 
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bread. The bakers had all, ■without exception, de- 
serted, and we never succeeded in making it during 
the siege ; I do not exactly know why, for yeast 
could, no doubt, have been procurable : and if no 
one was before acquainted 'with it, books could have 
taught us the art of making bread. But the men 
were too much engaged in sterner duties, and to have 
baked for the whole inmates of each garrison would 
have been too severe labour for the ladies. 

In India, the natives do not make loaf-bread with 
■flour, but with a fine granulated preparation of wheat, 
termed “soojee ;” and of this there was but a small 
supply in the garrison, which was soon exhausted. 
The flour was therefore kneaded with water, and 
beaten thin and flat by clapping it between the two 
hands by our native servants, thus forming what are 
called “ cbuppatties.” These were baked on iron 
plates over the fire, and formed our food. They were 
not, however, wholesome,* producing with many per- 
sons, and especially with children, diarrhoea, which 
proved very difficult to cure. 

More usually we were able to assemble for our 
meals, breakfast and dinner, twice in the day, and to 
sit down to them. Such, however, I need scarcely 
say, was not always the case. And many a breakfast 
have I eaten standing at my loophole- window, watch- 
ing the enemy: my right hand grasping the rifle, 
which rested on the window-sill; while the left was 
more pleasantly occupied with a chuppattie, which 
with a cup of tea formed the meal. 

On the 2nd of July, the enemy advanced in large 
numbers to the attack on the side of the Bailey 
Guard Gate ; but being met with steady discharges 

* Possibly because the flour was insufficiently sifted, and therefore 
too coarse. 
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of grape and musketry, were repulsed without diffi- 
culty. On the 6th of the month we experienced a 
heavy fall of rain, and the desired rainy season may 
he said to have commenced. 

No sooner had the siege commenced, than the 
justice of the warnings of those was acknowledged, 
who had urged beforehand' the demolition of the 
surrounding houses. The enemy now occupied these 
on every side, loopholed them, or took post at the 
windows, and fired on every one who showed himself. 
Scarcely any traverses had been put up. It was im- 
possible to go outside many of the houses without 
being seen and fired at ; and the casualties which im- 
mediately occurred in the case of persons passing on 
duty from one post to another were numerous. Almost 
the whole of the enclosure of my post was thus exposed 
to fire. But the garrison sustained for a long time the 
greatest injury from the enemy’s riflemen posted in 
a turret which led to the roof of Johannes’ house, 
fronting the Cawnpoor battery. This post used to 
be occupied by one of the ex-Eing’s African eunuchs, 
who used his rifle with unerring certainty. The fire 
from this turret commanded the Cawnpoor battery, 
which it almost rendered useless, and swept dowu the 
main street between the Brigade Mess and the Mar- 
tiniere, the bullets frequently entering the windows 
of the hospital. By one of these the Eev. Mr. Pole- 
hampton, one of our two chaplains, was severely 
wounded on the 7 th of July. 

On the same date, an excellent and much-esteemed 
officer, Major Francis, of the 13th N. I., received his 
death-wound while sitting in the upper story of the 
Brigade Mess, by a round shot, which fractured both 
his legs. Amputation was necessarj'', and he sunk 
next day. 
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Before tiis we had already had several raost melan- 
choly casualties. On the 2nd, Miss Palmer, daughter 
of Colonel Palmer, of the 48th N. I., while sitting 
in the lower wing of the Eesidency, was frightfully 
injured hy a round shot which came in at the window, 
and nearly carried olf her leg. Amputation was im- 
mediately had recourse to, hut she died on the next day. 

On the 3rd, my colleague, the Judicial Commis- 
sioner, Mr. M. C. Ommanney, was wounded in the 
head hy a round shot in the Redan battery. The 
shot grazed his head, and he lingered for two days 
before he expired. Mr. M. C. Ommanney had been 
for twenty-thi’ee years in the Civil Service of the 
East India Company, and by his ability and assiduity 
had earned himself a deservedly high name. He 
had served long in the Saugor territory ; and had 
distinguished himself by his admirable investigation 
into, and settlement of, the difficult and involved land 
tenures in the Jounpoor district. As Judicial Com- 
missioner of Oudh he had laboured with untiring 
industry to introduce system and order into the 
police, magisterial, and civil law departments. And 
his loss was much felt ^d regretted. 

Several other officers had been wounded, and the 
hospital began to fill fast. 

The first sortie was made on the 7th of July. It 
was directed against Johannes’ house, at the Cawn- 
poor battery, which now swarmed with mutineers : 
and was intended as a check to them, as well as to 
enable the engineers to examine the building, and 
discover whether the enemy were mining from it. 
The party consisted of fifty Europeans and twenty 
Seikhs, under command of Captain Mansfield, 32 nd 
Foot. Captain Fulton and Lieutenant Anderson, 
engineers, accompanied the sortie. It took place at 
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noon, and was perfectly snccessfol. Tlie road outside 
our works having "been crossed, a hole was made in the 
outer wah of the enclosure, and the door of Johannes’ 
house was Blown in. Captain Lawrence, H.M. 32nd, 
was the first to enter the building, which was found 
fill ed with the enemy, a large number of them being 
pastes, some of whom were armed with bows and 
arrows. They did not attempt resistance, but fled 
immediately, and about twenty of them were killed. 
Our loss was trifling. 

It was afterwards regretted that this opportunity 
had not been taken to blow up the house. 

By this time it had become known that some of 
the native talooqdars had joined our besiegers, with 
their followers. These latter were chiefly pS.sies, 
whose predatory habits have been already described, 
and who were usually armed with sword, and bow 
and arrows, or matchlock. We learnt the names of 
two talooqdars who had thus joined our enemies, 
and who were Eajah Q-oor Buksh Singh, of Eam- 
nugger Dhumeyree, and Eajah hlewaubaly Khan, 
of Mohumdabad. The Afreedies of Mulheabad had 
also come in, and were knoAvn to have charge of that 
part of the investing posts which lay to the west of 
my enclosure. Such information was at first only 
derived from hearsay report, for at the time all com- 
munication on our part with the world outside had 
ceased. My few remaining messengers, with one or 
two obtained from 'other oflflcers, were soon sent out 
with despatches from Major Banks ; but none of these 
ever returned, nor was an answer ever obtained. 
Indeed, however trustworthy the messenger might 
be, it was scarcely possible for him to enter om posi- 
tion, in consequence of the extreme vigilance of the 
enemy. Posts had been carefully established by them 
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in tlie houses all round us, from which strict watch 
and look-out was kept. Beyond these again were 
other posts and pickets ; and all the principal 
thoroughfares of the city and suburbs were observed, 
and all passers-by challenged and examined. It was 
therefore a service of extreme danger and difficulty, 
either to leave our position with letters or to bring 
letters in ; and the only man who ever effected this 
was my scout “ Ungud.” Save by his hand, after the 
siege had begun, I never attempted to send a letter 
out. 

Later in the siege, Colonel Inglis nominated 
Captain Hardinge to be Assistant Quartermaster- 
Greueral to him, and with his assistance endeavoured 
to effect the transmission of despatches. A number 
of persons left our intrenchment for this purpose. 
Once a sepoy of the 48th N. I., fully accoutred, left 
our works, pretending to desert to the enemy, his 
despatch being concealed underneath the metal plate 
of his musket stock. On another occasion an old 
woman was let out, who promised to deliver the 
letters entrusted to her to some friend in the city, by 
whom they were to be forwarded. But none of these, 
I believe, ever returned ; nor had we ever reason to 
know that they had delivered the despatches. The 
only messenger besides IJngud who ever succeeded in 
dehvering a despatch, was one Aodhan Singh, a sepoy 
of the 1st 0. I. Infantry, orderly to Brigadier Gray ; 
but he failed to bring in the reply with which he was 
entrusted. 

The enemy used to subject every person who was 
stopped by any of their pickets, in his passage along 
the road or through the streets, to the strictest search: 
so that extraordinary precautions were required to 
secrete despatches. Those delivered and brought by 
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Uugiid were written on small pieces of thin paper, 
sometimes in the Greek character. They were tightly 
rolled up, and inserted into a quill, which was then 
closed at either end with sealing-wax. We were 
informed that whenever despatches were found upon 
any person so detained, he was put to death; and 
many were detained in confinement on mere suspicion 
of th$ir being “ cossids.”* 

The Seikh troopers posted in the Seikh squares were 
the channel through which information cMefly reached 
us. Many of these men deserted us during the siege ; 
and the rest were, during the whole time, a constant 
source of alarm and anxiety. They were in constant 
correspondence with the enemy, through their de- 
serters, who used to come up under the walls of the 
squares, and converse with their brethren inside. 
Through them also these Seikhs used to obtain 
supplies of opium, which they largely consumed, 
and which they retailed at famine prices to the gar- 
rison ; as well as some other necessaries. Trom them 
also they picked up scraps of information as to what 
was going on in the world outside. The object of 
these visits of the Seikh deserters was, however, gene- 
rally the same, i. e. to induce their brethren to desert 
also. We had a party of four of them, more trusty 
it must he admitted than the rest, under the Eisaldar 
Sheyre Singh, in my garrison. They at night occupied 
a post on the roof of the outhouses on the south 
face. Sheyre Singh one night informed us, that, if 
we chose, we might overhear a conversation which 
was invited by a deserter outside with the men of his 
post. Captain Hawes accordingly went down and 
concealed himseK behind the rampart. The deserter 
approached, and for some time used every endeavour 
* Native messengers. 
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to induce Ms SeiMi bretMen to desert. He assured 
them that our defences could not long keep the 
enemy off: that no succour could possibly arrive; 
and that, if the place was taken, they would share our 
slaughter. On the other hand they were assured of 
receiving high pay and consideration from the muti- 
neers. After some time passed in converse of this 
nature, Sheyre Singh informed them that a “sahib” 
was listening, ivhen the emissary at once took to 
flight. 

Withiu the first week after the siege began, the 
enemy had estabhshed batteries all round us ; but 
they were chiefly at first erected on the east side, 
against the Eesidency, Bailey-Gruard Gate, &c., and 
against the Cawnpoor battery. Fortunately for my 
garrison, they only brought one field-piece against us 
at the beginning ; which enabled us to carry on our 
nightly labours with little molestation from artillery. 
Their batteries were generally well placed, and very 
near: some guns being put in position within sixty 
yards of our defences. Where our artillery could 
fairly reach them, it never failed in soon silencing the 
enemy’s guns ; but they were very clever in placing 
them so that we could bring no gun to bear upon 
them in reply. Sometimes they kept their gun con- 
cealed behind the corner of a building, ran it out, 
fired, and immediately retired before we could return 
the shot, pulling back the gun with a drag rope. In 
other places the gun was kept at the bottom of an 
inclined plane, to the top of which it was dragged to 
be fired, when the recoil forced it down the inclined 
plane again. As soon as the siege began, they com- 
menced making screens along such thoroughfares as 
were exposed to our fire, made of wooden palisades, 
placed in a bank of earth ; and the roads and pas- 
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sages were everywhere intersected by their ditches 
and traverses. 

Their batteries were usually formed of strong 
rafters of wood stuck upright, and deeply embedded 
in the ground, and strengthened and supported by a 
bank of earth ; a square embrasure being left in the 
centre for the muzzle of the cannon. 

Their fire was generally precise, and seldom went 
very wide of the object aimed at. But they rarely 
attempted to batter in breach: their object seemed 
to be rather to drive us from our works where 
they were preparing to attack : or to destroy life by 
firing into our buildings when they thought them 
occupied, and the assault to be unexpected. 

A large number of their round shot passed over 
our position altogether, and plunged into the build- 
ings occupied by the mutineers themselves on the 
opposite side. Sometimes, however, they contrived, 
by using small charges of powder, to lob in their shot 
very cleverly inside our defences. And I remember 
one round shot which just cleared the barricade of 
tents on the south side of my porch, in its descent ; 
and dashed against the house wall, close to the en- 
trance doorway, at a height not greater than five feet 
from the ground. 

Where our cannon could not bear upon the enemy, 
their batteries were shelled ; and tlnee or four shells 
usually caused a suspension of their firing. Our 
mortars, 8-inch, were not heavy, and could easily be 
moved about to the several spots from which it was 
desired to direct their fire. 

The ingenuity of the enemy, however, preserved 
them in their batteries in a great measure from injury 
by these missiles ; for on several occasions upon which 
sorties were made, it was discovered that they had 
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dug narrow trendies ten feet deep near their guns, 
into which they could at once spring and find secu- 
rity when they saw a shell approaching. 

The mutineers inflicted, as we had reason to believe, 
great injury upon the people of the city. At night 
on the 4th of July, and afterwards on one or two 
occasions, there was a great uproar in the direction 
of the bazaars, with occasional shots. The natives in 
our garrison always explained these disturbances by 
saying that the rebels were plundering the bazaars ; 
and I believe that they were right. 


OHAPTEE XI. 


OOOTINUATION OF THE SIEGE, JULY .9th to 31si. 

Improvement in Commissariat arraBgements.~“CrindiBg the wheat.— 
Severe labours of the officers and men of the garrison, — Conduct of 
the European privates,— M. Buprat, his history, conduct, and death.— 
Enemy short of ammunition, fire chiefly hammered shot,— Five 
hundred cannon shot collected within my post. — Prohibition to fire 
round shot from my post.— Our rifle practice.^ — ^Enemy’s military 
music.— Attack on my post on the 14th of July, Lieutenant Lester 
killed, — Grand general attack on the 20th of July; enemy beaten 
back at all points. — Lieutenant Grant and Captain Eorbes wounded at 
Mr. Gubbins’ post. — Attack on the same post again, on the 2Ist of 
July.— Major Banks killed. — Dr. Brjdon wounded on the same day 
inside Mr. Gubbins’ house,— Arrival of the messenger IJngud.’^ — He 
unfortunately leaves without a despatch from Brigadier Inglis.— The 
Brigadier objects to Mr. Gubbins undertaking the vacant office of 
Chief Commissioner. — Mrs. Borin killed inside Mr. Gubbins’ house on 
the 22nd of J uly. — Ungud’s second arrival ; he brings a letter from 
Colonel B. Fraser Tytler. — Good effect of the news brought by Ungud. 
— Scene of Ungud recounting his news at midnight. — He goes out 
again with despatches. — Gunpowder removed inside our works. — 
Major Apthorp joins my garrison. — List of the several posts. — Sortie 
on the 22nd of July to burn the Goindah lines.— Enemy’s mines, at 
the Redan, at Sago’s house, and at the Cawnpoor battery.— The 
latter destroyed. — A fourth at the Brigade Mess.^ — A fifth at the outer 
Seikh scpare blown up by Captain Fulton and Lieutenant Hutchinson. 
— Unceasing exertions of Captain Fulton, — Biminution of the numbers 
and fire of the enemy. — Movements of the enemy in and from the 
direction of Cawnpoor.— Enemy establish a Garden battery against 
my post,— Annoyance from their shells ; new missiles used by them.— 
Banger from our own shells. — Enemy’s shells probably obtained from 
tbe Cawnpoor magazine. — Rains continued. — Our communications 
from post to post improved. — Excessive heat ; effluvia ,* sickness ; 
cholera. — Beaths from cholera. — ^Lieutenant Bashwood and Mr, Pole- 
hampton, from smail-pox, Mrs. Thomas, and Mrs. Edgar Clarke.— Great 
suffering, and mortality among the children.— Annoyance from flies. — 
Casualties by the end of July; 170 in the 32nd Regt. alone. — 
Mr. Bryson, Lieutenant Arthur, Lieutenant Lewin, and Lieutenant 
Shepherd, killed.— Also Messrs. Erith and Pigeon, and Mr. Ed, Wit- 
tinbaker. — ^Hames of officers who had been wounded. 
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Aftee the first week the Commissariat arrangements 
began to work better. The rations were issued from 
a more protected building, and all were supplied 
sufficiently weU. Little floxu' was now left, and 
arrangements were made for grinding our wheat by 
hand-mills, of which a store had been laid in, in the 
sheds appropriated to the Commissariat. This was 
effected by means of om* native servants. Some 
classes of them were excused, and received rations of 
flour ground by the lower ranks of servants, gTooms, 
grasscutters, &c. These men were paid for their 
labom-, and I lost by their withdi-awalfor tliis purpose 
several of my battery workmen. The better course it 
seemed to me was that afterwards followed, after we 
had been joined by Sir James. Outram’s force, viz. to 
serve out wheat to the native,s, and let them make 
their own arrangements, which they always can do 
to get it ground. ’ 

We had by this time got rid of all our loose and 
valueless horses. Besides those retained for private 
use, and which depended on private resources for their 
food, fifty of the best cavalry and artillery horses had 
been selected, and were made over to the Seikh Ca- 
valry in the Seikh squares. 

^ The labours of the garrison officers and men were 
at this time very severe. Besides being exposed 
unng most of the day m guarding against, or repel- 
ingthe attacks of the enemy, there were night duties 
of every kmd._ Cattle died and had to be dragged 
awaj^ and buiied ; there were fatigue parties every 
evening for the purpose of burying the dead; the 
acx and wounded had to be carried to the hospital. 
Traverses and screens to protect the most exposed 
thoroughfares were commenced, though little progress 
had at this time been made with them. Then there 
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were embrasures and batteries to be repaired ; guns 
and mortals to be moved and tlieir positions altered. 
Tbe cburcb liad been found to be too exposed a 
position to contain our stores; besides, fears were 
entertained tliat it might be fired by tbe enemy. 
Mglit parties were therefore formed to remove the 
ghee and grain from it to more central and protected 
buildings. In all these labours, officers and soldiers, 
civilians, high and low, worked alike. The privates 
upon the whole behaved exceedingly well under tliis 
ceaseless exertion. Sometimes, however, it was with 
extreme difficulty that they could be got to work ; 
and at other times, knowing that there was no 
means of punishment that could be inflicted, they 
positively refused. On one of these occasions, when 
a soldier had folded his arms in an attitude of defiance, 
Captain McCabe, an excellent and most highly de- 
serving officer of the 32nd, adopted a novel mode of 
compulsion. He called for a sergeant, and ordered 
liim to put the man to bed ! The order was obeyed. 
And McCabe, ■who knew the men well, declared that 
the fellow would be so jeered by his comrades, that he 
wmuld not be likely to misbehave again. The men 
were very soon deprived of tobacco, of wffiich unfor- 
tunately no store had been laid in: tins, added to 
the heavy duties, and many other causes which 
operated to produce depression, undoubtedly caused 
much despondency and loss of morale. In remonstrat- 
ing with soldiers for exposing themselves unneces- 
sarily to the enemy’s fire, I have more than once 
received the reply, that it did not matter whether the 
man was killed then or later. 

About this time they broke into the stores of wine 
and spirits belonging to a French merchant, M. Du- 
prat, who, as has been mentioned, occupied a house 
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near tile Cawnpoor battery; and laid hands on a 
large amount of Taluable property belonging to bim. 
Jdeasnres were taken, under Colonel Inglis’ direction, 
to check such misconduct as far as was then possible ; 
and what remained of the stores was removed. 

Duprat himself had joined my garrison on the 6th 
of July. He was a Frenchman, who had served as a 
Chasseur d’Afrique in Algeria. He had then left the 
army, and repaired to the Isle of Bourbon. From 
this he was persuaded to remove to Calcutta, by H’Or- 
goni, a foreigner, who held out promises of lucrative 
employment in Burmah. On arriving in Calcutta, 
D’Orgoni failed to meet him as promised, and Duprat 
repaired to Lucknow, where he had succeeded in 
making a little money by mercantile pursuits. He 
was known to me, but more particularly to Mr. Lucas, 
our friend and guest. He proved himself a good and 
gallant soldier, took regular duty with our other 
officers, and became a great favourite in my garrison. 
He possessed a large-bored heavy rifle which he used 
with skiU. Duprat’s energy during the night alarms, 
which the enemy continually practised upon us, often 
excited our mirth. They used to cluster round our 
works, and especially the new Bastion which was 
building, shouting, what appeared to be their war- 
cry, “'Ali, Ali !” oft repeated, and calling upon one 
another to advance with the words, “ Chulo Buha- 
door!” “ Advance, ye brave ! ” On these occasions, 
Duprat, exposing himself more than was prudent, 
would yell back defiance at them at the top of his 
voice. “Come on, ye brave! ye rascals, cowards, 
scoundrels !” he shouted, which generally provoked a 
discharge of musketry and matchlock balls in return. 

Unfortunately, these discharges were not always 
harmless. Later in the siege, in the month of 
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AngTist, Diiprat, while repelling an attack of the 
enemy from the roof of the building, which we called 
Grrant’s Bastion, was severely wounded in the face hy 
a musket-hall, which came in at the loophole out of 
which he was looking. He suffered for a long time 
very severely, and when apparently convalescent, sunk 
and died, heartily regretted hy us all. 

The enemy were now closing in upon us on every 
side. They occupied the nearest houses, and kept up • 
a most galling and dangerous musketry fire. Hothing 
hut a round shot through the house would turn them 
out of it, and in my garrison the firing of round 
shot without special leave was strictly prohibited. 
The enemy were known to he short of ammunition, 
as shown hy their often firing logs of wood, hound 
with iron, and the military authorities were afraid of 
giving them shot, for our halls were immediately 
picked up and returned. Many a shot has in this 
way heen interchanged several times hetween the 
combatants. Probably, however, this prohibition 
was too strictly enjoined, for it rendered the enemy’s 
riflemen round my position exceedingly annoying. 
Moreover, they soon supplied themselves with ham- 
mered shot in abundance, which, at the short distances 
from which they fired, was almost equally as effective 
as our own. 

During the siege, we at different times collected 
from our rooms, housetop, and enclosure, as many 
as five hundred cannon shot, which were sent to 
our magazine. Of these hy far the largest propor- 
tion was hammered shot. There- was no resource 
for us, therefore, hut to keep them down •with our 
rifles when they became very troublesome : and, as I 
was myself the most practised marksman in our 
garrison, I had plenty to do. Hie enemy were very 
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clever in arranging tlieir looplioles, keeping the inside 
of the hnilding dark, and allowing no light through ; 
so that it was not easy to tell whether the shooter 
was at the loophole or not. What we fonnd the best 
practice, and one which we learnt from Captain Fnl- 
ton, who was himself an excellent shot, was, for one 
person to watch the openiag ivith a glass, while the 
marksman kept his rifle laid for the loophole. So 
soon as the first annonnced that the enemy had 
appeared, the latter fired. The fellows showed little 
pluck ; and whenever one of our bullets had fairly 
entered the loophole, filing would be discontinued 
from it for several hours. During the first fortnight 
of the siege, tlie enemy’s fire was almost incessant. 
It slackened usually towards sunset, and ivas re- 
sumed at intervals during the night. At night, how- 
ever, they always fired a good deal of blank ammu- 
nition. 

We were continually insulted by the music of the 
mutineers. At early daivn their bugles regularly 
began somiding the assembly, and a variety of regi- 
mental calls ; while the shrill horns and drums of 
the Eujwarra (a name used to designate the zemin- 
darree forces) kept up loud and dissonant screams, 
wliich were again renewed every evening. Occa- 
sionally their bands paraded in our sight and played 
“ Grod save the Queen,” or other tunes which they 
had learnt in our service. 

On the 14th of July, we were roused from dinner 
at my garrison, by the servants running in to saj^, 
that the enemy were forcing their way in on the 
south side, where we were extremely weak. On 
manning the top of the house, and the parapets on 
the southern outhouses, we found that they had filled 
the younger Johannes’ house and adjoining build- 
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ings. These they loopholed in a moment, and a heavy 
fire was interchanged for some honrs, during which 
Lieutenant Lester, before Assistant-Commissioner at 
Seetapoor, was mortally wounded hy a matchlock-ball, 
which injured his spine, and of which he died soon 
after. It was very difficult to hit the small loopholes 
of the enemy, and the private soldiers with their 
muskets rarely succeeded in doing so. But all around 
the hole, the wall wmuld in a few minutes be covered 
thick with bullet-marks. It now became necessary 
to put up some sort of defence on the south side, and 
we worked all night in erecting a strong palisade of 
rafters sunk firmly into the soil, and placed upright 
against the low outer waU ; but after unroofing some 
buildings we could only get wood enough to carry 
this defence along a little more than half the length 
required. The canvas walls of tents were therefore 
stretched along the remaining space. These, though 
affording no protection against the enemy’s assault, 
were of much service in screening us from their fire, 
by intercepting their view, and preAnnting their 
taking aim at individuals. 

The entrance to my house was on the south side by 
a porch, which it became necessaiy to secure from 
fire. This was in a great measure effected by building 
uj) a wall of boxes and tents, leaving access open on 
one side. Two canfiages which we possessed were 
drawn up outside the j)orch, and completed the pro- 
tection. Many a bullet passed through them before 
the siege was ended. 

On the 20th of July, the enemy made their first 
and most serious general attack. Look-out posts liad 
been established on the top of one of the Eesidency 
turrets, and on the Post-office roof, from which the 
movements of the mutineers were closely watched. 
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Before nine in tlie morning it was reported that large 
bodies of the enemy could be seen on the move in 
different directions, and we were accordingly on the 
alert. About ten o’clock, they sprung a mine near 
the Redan battery, inside the outer Water-gate. This 
was evidently intended to destroy the Redan, but the 
enemy had fortunately missed the right direction, and 
the battery was iminjured. Immediately after, our 
entire position was assaulted on aU sides by a terrible 
fire of round shot and musketry, under cover of which 
the enemy in several c|uarters advanced boldly to the 
attack. The principal assaults were made at the 
Redan, and at Innes’ post ; but the enemy showed 
boldly in other quarters, and several were shot down 
close to our defences at Anderson’s, and at my post. 
At the Redan, large masses of them advanced to 
within twenty-five paces of the battery, but there 
they were met by the heavy fire of that battery, 
imder the charge of Lieutenants R. Ounlifte, and 
MacFarlan, and by steady discharges of musketry, 
and were compelled to retire with great loss. 

At Innes’ post. Lieutenant Louglman, who com- 
manded a party of the uncovenanted service, and a 
few men of Her Majesty’s 32nd and of the 13th 
H. I., had to trust chiefly to the musket and bayonet, 
and made a most gallant defence. The enemy came 
close under the walls, and brought ladders ; but so 
hot a fire was kept up upon them that they could not 
plant them against the wall, and after vain but repeated 
efforts they were forced to relinquish the attempt. 

From the roof of Dr. Fayrer’s house, that officer 
and Captain Weston maintained a most effective fire. 

At the Judicial and Financial garrisons the storm 
of round shot and musketry was most severe, and was 
well replied to. 
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At Anderson’s post, tiie enemy advanced to the at- 
tack, led by a man who carried a green standard. He 
was shot and fell into the ditch, upon which the rest 
retired. 

At my post, the attack ivas made chiefly on the 
south side and around the unfinished south-west bas- 
tion. The enemy showed in great numbers, and some 
ascended the south-east slope of the bastion, where 
the wall was incomplete, to the crest of the parapet, 
and were there shot. 

Many gathered round the bastion which we called 
Grant’s ; and to dislodge them. Lieutenant Grant, of 
the Bombay army, a refugee from Duiiabad, was 
throwing hand-grenades, when, most unhappily, one 
of them burst in his hand, shattering it completely, 
and wounding Captain H. Forbes, who commanded. 
Grant’s hand was amputated, but he died from the 
effect of the wound a few days later, after first losing 
his wife and a daughter from cholera in our house. 
There remained two little orphans, a girl and an 
infant at the breast, under our charge. 

Captain Forbes’ injury having placed him on the 
sick list, he made over the command of my garrison 
to Captain Hawes. 

The result of the day’s fight was cheering. The 
enemy had done their worst, and the engagement had 
been carried on during the whole day from morning 
till four o’clock in the afternoon. On the one side 
our loss had been small, being only four men kflled, 
and about twelve wounded; while the enemy’s loss 
must have been reckoned by hundreds. It was 
evidently possible to maintain our position against 
the utmost efforts of which they were capable. The 
loss which we had inflicted upon them did not, how- 
ever, deter the enemy from attacking my post in very 
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considerable force npop. the following day, tbe 21st of 
July. They bad discovered our Avealc side, and 
crowded in large numbers into tbe younger Jobannes’ 
bouse and adjacent buildings ; and into tbe Gromdab 
lines. They proceeded to dig a bole in tbe wall of 
tbis latter enclosure, and entered the narrow lane 
Avbicb skirted our compound on that side. A screen 
of canvas now only separated them from our position, 
for the enclosing wall was so low that an easy jump 
would have cleared it. I was on the roof of the out- 
houses at tbe soutb-AA^est angle when Lieutenant 
Hardinge summoned me to the defence of the lane. 
I at once comprehended tbe clanger, and hurried to the 
single loophole by Avliich the lane Avas commanded. 
Fortunately the fire from it completely enfiladed the 
lane, except where tAvo projecting pillars Avhich sup- 
ported a portico underneath Grrant’s bastion inter- 
rupted its line. bTo sooner did the enemy see me at 
this post than some ran back, while a number took 
shelter behind the portico pillars, from which their 
muskets protruded. The projecting muzzle of my 
rifle prevented their leaving their cover, and without 
doing so they could not reach me, but discharged their 
muskets at an angle harmlessly. At my right hand 
was a large loophole which it was necessary to close. 
A private of the 32nd AAdio joined me, creeping on 
hands and knees along the roof, brought some boards, 
Avith which the opening Avas quickly barricaded. 
And only just in time ; for the enemy outside fired 
heavily upon the spot, and more than one bullet fell 
at our feet hot and flattened from the screen AAdiich 
we had put up. The enemy outside now began to 
throw over pickaxes and shoA’-els to those beneath the 
portico, and our position became critical. Had they 
made a hole into Grant’s bastion and poured in 
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through it, our post might have been taken. At this 
moment I heard the voice of a European behind me, 
and addressing the party, without tui-ning, begged 
that the wall in rear of the mutineers might be loop- 
holed, and musketry opened upon them. The per- 
son was Major Banks. He approached me to get a 
sight of the enemy, and, while looking out incau- 
tiously, received a bullet through the temples. I 
heard the heavy fall, and turned for a second. He was 
dead ; he never moved, and I resumed my guard over 
the enemy. Long was I kept there, firing on every 
one who showed himself from two double rifles, which 
were loaded for me by a faithful chuprassie at my side. 
After the lapse of two hours assistance came. A 
mortar was brought down and opened on the enemy. 
The shells passing close over our heads burst among 
the crowds below, while we threw ourselves flat along 
the parapet. The enemy soon fled, those detained be- 
neath the porch springing across the lane with the 
speed of lamplighters. As they made off, a heavy fire 
was opened on them from the top of the Brigade Mess. 
I did not get doAvn from my post till late in the after- 
noon ; and then Major Banks’s body was I’emoved. It 
was buried, as was usual with us, the same night, sewn 
up in a white sheet. Since the deaths had become 
numerous, coffins had not been used (we had not in- 
deed the means of making them) ; but the bodies used 
to be sewn up in sheets or bedding, and several were 
committed to tbe ground in the same grave. 

In Major Banks we sustained a severe loss. Hatu- 
raUy possessing great intellectual ability, he united 
to it untiring industry, and had made himself one of 
the best Hindee scholars in India. He was much 
valued in the Military Secretary’s office in Calcutta, 
and had reluctantly quitted that post to accept 
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civil duty at Luclmow, witli which he was quite un- 
acquaiuted. His ahiEty aud ceaseless iudustry, how- 
ever, had overcome the main difficulties which op- 
posed him ; and, had he survived, he would have 
excelled in civil, as he had done in military office. 
Fi’om the time that he had been charged mth the 
chief civil authority, he had made it a point of duty 
to visit daily all the chief posts in our position. In 
so doing he had unnecessarily exposed himself ; and 
this he particularly used to do on the outer defences 
of my post. The parapet was little more than breast 
high ; and in passing along the roofs of the outhouses, 
we were compelled to stoop, in order to screen our- 
selves from the fire of the enemy. Major Banks w'as 
short, yet, walking erect, Ins head was exposed ; and 
he would rarely, if ever, stoop. Often have I remon- 
strated with him upon this practice, before the day 
on which it probably cost him his life. Having b a rl; 
at the moment when he was struck, my back turned 
to him, I cannot teU whether the bullet entered by a 
loophole, or whether his head was exposed above the 
parapet. 

On the same day, later in the evening, as we were 
seated at dinner, a bullet came in at one of the south 
windows and wounded Dr. Brydon, who was sitting 
at table, severely in the back. It was now deter- 
mined to remove the ladies from the south side of 
the upper story altogether, and they were all j)laced 
below. The rooms on the north side continued to be 
occupied. A. centre suite intervened between the twe; 
in which we dined. 

The following night was a memorable one in the 
siege. Being indisposed, I had retired to rest, when 
about midnight I was roused by the intelligence that 
“ Ungud” had come in. This was the messenger, it 
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will be remembered, wbo bad been sent ont by Captain 
Hawes, on the 29th of June, to bring tidings of the 
Hana. He had no letter, but brought tidings, won- 
derful and strange to our ears, and too good to be 
readily believed. We had, it will be remembered, 
received no single iota of intelligenee since the siege 
began : and now Ungud recounted to us the marvel- 
lous tale of a handful of men under Greneral Havelock 
having defeated the Nana in three engagements, and 
being actually at the moment master of Cawnpoor. 
The news was astounding. We had all along been 
expecting that the Nana would cross the river and 
join the besieging force, if he had not actually done 
so already. I examined Ungud strictly ; and came to 
the conclusion that the joyful and wondrous news was 
true. An abstract was made of it, and the messenger 
sent, together with a note from myself by hand of Lieu- 
tenant Hutchinson (Engineers) to Brigadier Inglis, in- 
quiring whether he would send a letter by the scout. 
His written answer informed me that he would not 
write. I prepared a despatch immediately : it was 
addressed to the Grovernor-General, and enclosed to 
Greneral Havelock. In it I depicted as faithfully as I 
could our exact position and circumstances, and de- 
tailed our own force, and that which the enemy was 
believed to have. My despatch was nearly ready 
when Lieutenant and Aide-de-Camp Birch arrived. 
He said that the Brigadier could not sleep, and would 
send a line if the messenger had not started. I jiro- 
mised to detain him. Shortly after my letter was 
ready, it began to rain heavily. Ungud pressed to be 
allowed to depart. Heavy rain, he told us, afforded 
his only chance of passing the sentinels of the enemy. 
Wlien I attempted to detain liim, he declared that if 
not allowed to go then he would not go at all that 
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niglit. I gave Hm my despatek and let Mm go ; 
sending Captain Hawes over immediately to inform 
tke Brigadier of Ms departure. Hawes met Lieu- 
tenant Birck bringing tke Brigadier’s note ; but the 
messenger was gone. 

These facts have been mentioned to show what 
actually occurred. The occurrence produced, I fear, 
some unpleasant feeling between the mibtary com- 
mandant and myself. Ho sbgbt was certainly 
intended ; but I fear my conduct was so inter- 
preted. 

On Major Banks’ lamented death, the succession 
to the Chief Commissioner’s duties naturally devolved 
upon myself, who stood nest to Sir Henry Lawrence 
in the Civil Commission. Brigadier Inglis, however, 
now opposed my undertaking the office, which ac- 
cordingly remained vacant. Civil authority ceased, 
and military command remained mth the Brigadier : 
whose correspondence was always, I am bound to say, 
civil and comteous. 

And it must be admitted that the event showed 
that there was no occasion for the exercise of civil 
power. Martial law prevailed within the garrison, 
and we had no opportunity during the remainder of 
the siege of communicating with the native chiefs 
outside. 

On the 22nd of July we experienced another sad 
casualty in my garrison. Mrs. Dorin, one of the 
Seetapoor refugees, occupied a room on the north side 
of the upper story of the house. During the day slie 
was killed by a matchlock ball, which, entering by a 
window on the south, had traversed two suites of 
apartments before it reached that in which she was 
standing. She had rendered herself very useful by 
her kindness and attention to every one, and was 
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much regretted. After this sad aeeidentj We removed 
all the large bookcases and wardrobes, and barricaded 
all the windows on the south side carefolly against 
shot. 

The bookcases Were closely stuffed with books 
w^hich afforded very good protection against musket 
balls ; and we afterwards had frequent opportimity 
of observing the power of resistance possessed by 
“letters” against missiles of war. A volume of 
Lardner’s Encyclopsedia receiving a musket-ball on 
the edge, stopped it after it had penetrated less than 
half-way through the volume, damaging from a hun- 
dred to a hundred and t’wenty pages. On the other 
hand, I have seen a quarto volume of Finden’s Illus- 
trations of Byron, similarly struck by a three pound 
ball, and completely destroyed, every page being 
hopelessly torn and crumpled. It had done its duty, 
however, for the shot only retained momentum suf- 
ficient to force the crumpled mass out upon the floor, 
and then fell, itself, expended. ] 

Many persons had entertained great doubt of the 
truth of Ungud’s information. But their doubts 
were happily removed by his reappearance at my post 
on the night of the 25 th of July; and this time he 
brought a letter. It was a reply by Colonel B. Fraser 
Tytler, Quartermaster-Q-eneral of Havelock’s force, to 
the letter which Ungud had carried from me, and 
confirmed the intelHgence wliich Ungud had previously 
given us. Colonel Tytler wrote that the Greneral’s 
force was sufficient to defeat the enemy, that the 
troops were then crossing the river, and that ive 
might hope to meet in five or six days. 

This was indeed cheering intelHgence ; and it was 
much needed. Hot to speak of Europeans, among 
our native followers great despondency prevailed. We 
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daily lost men, sometimes six or seven in a day ; and 
they had begun to think that relief was impossible. 
Many desertions had taken place, and several of the 
Seikhs, including sixteen men of the 13th N. I., had 
been of the number. This timely and most welcome 
news cheered them and raised their hopes. Thej^ 
might not, especially after our mistake about the 
fall of Dehli, perhaps, have implicitly credited the 
intelligence which we gave them; but there was 
no possibility of doubting the particulars with which 
Ungud furnished them. They crowded round him, 
putting him a thousand questions, which he as 
readily answered ; and they were at last perfectly 
satisfied that liis tale was true. 

It is impossible to overvalue the importance of 
these visits of Ungud. Again he came, as will pre- 
sently be related, when hope deferred had made the 
heart sick; when Europeans doubted; when desertion 
of natives had become more numerous, and yet more 
were imminent : and again the certainty of approach- 
ing succour revived and reheshed us, and reanimated 
the languishing fidelity of our native friends. 

Uor cotdd any picture more chai’acteristic of the 
siege be presented, than one which should represent 
Ungud just after one of his midnight entrances, 
recounting to our eagerly-listening ears the events 
which he had witnessed. The low room on the ground- 
floor, with a single light carefully screened on the 
outer side, lest it should attract the bullets of the 
enemy ; the anxious faces of the men who crowded 
round, and listened with breathless attention to ques- 
tion and answer ; the exclamation of joy as pieces of 
good tidings were given out, and laughter at some of 
Ungud’s jeers upon the enemy. More retired, would 
be shown the indistinct forms of the women in their 
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nigM attire, wlio had heen attracted from their rooms 
in hopes of catching early some part of the good news 
which had come in. The animated and intelligent 
face of our messenger, as he assured us of the near 
approach of help, occupies the foreground. All these 
together form a scene which must live, as long as life 
remains, in the memory of us all. 

From TJngud we learned many pieces of intelligence. 
Of aU these, the most terrible and mournful was the 
sad account of the massacre of the women and children 
who were prisoners at Cawnpoor, hy that arch-fiend 
the Nana. We listened to his sad tale of this deed of 
superhuman wickedness, in hope that more precise 
intelligence hereafter might assure us that it was 
not so bad as TJngud represented. But, alas ! his 
words proved all too true. Among other facts, 
he mentioned that the Eisaldar of Fisher’s Horse, 
who had been at first appointed Greneral by the 
mutineers, had been killed by one of our rifle-balls 
while reconnoitring, from a loophole ; and that a 
soobahdar of one of the N. I. Eegts., named Hhu- 
mundee Singh, was then their leader ; that a boy of 
eleven or twelve years of age, a member of the Oudh 
royal family, had been proclaimed king ; his mother, 
the Begum, being regent ; while some authority was 
stiU exercised by the Molovee, who had accompanied 
the mutineers from Fyzabad. 

After a day’s rest TJngud again went out, bearing 
despatches and plans of our position, and of the roads 
leading to it, from Brigadier Inglis for General Have- 
lock. These were rather bulky, and a reward of 
6000 rupees was promised to him if they should be 
safely delivered. 

A s has been aheady related, the gunpowder which 
was brought in from the Muchee Bhowun, had been 
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buried before the siege in the Low Eesideney grounds, 
on the north side, outside our line of defence. This 
was found to be too exposed a position in which to 
keep that precious material, which was now far more 
valuable to us than treasm’e. The enemy had got 
near to it, and had set fire to some fodder stacks and 
tents, which were too close to the subterranean ma- 
gazine not to cause us considerable alarm. About the 
middle of the month its removal was commenced, and 
all the barrels were taken up and safely deposited in 
the underground story of the Begum Kotee by the 
38rd ot the month. The removal of the powder was 
a source of much satisfaction ; but it was not effected 
whhout severe labour, shared during the night by 
military and non-mihtary alike, often working in 
heavy rain, and knee-deep in mud. 

Some days later, the roof of the chamber in which 
the powder was deposited was further secured, by a 
protection of large beams laid over it, which were then 
covered with ;two feet of earth. It was hoped that 
this would effectually protect it from the shells of the 
enemy. 

After the attack on my post of the 3 1st, a reinforce- 
ment was sent to us of a party of sepoy pensioners, 
under Major Apthorp, of the 41st jN. I., who, being 
the senior officer, assumed command of my garrison. 
This now consisted of a party of eighteen Em’opeans, 
under Lieutenant Webb, of the 33nd,- the sepoy pen- 
sioners ; a party of the 48th E". I., under Lieutenant 
R. Ouseley ; besides the European gentlemen and my 
native levies. The pensioners were posted in the 
lower part of Grant’s bastion, and the men of the 

48th at the north-west angle of the house. 

Sentries both native and European were posted at 
the outbuildings round my enclosure at night, and 
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to maiatain tlieir vigilance constant precantionary 
measures were required, for very frequently both, the 
old pensioners and our European soldiers went asleep 
at their posts. Major Apthorp, whose personal exer- 
tions were unceasing, established a round of duty 
among the officers of the post, so that there was 
one officer always on duty at every hour of the day 
and night. In this respect I believe that his arrange- 
ments were superior to those maintained at any other 
post. A field officer took the tour of general rounds 
every night, and visited every post in the entrench- 
ment. This duty fell oftener to the lot of Colone 
Palmer of the 48th N. I. than of anyone else. And 
frequently about midnight, or between one and two 
o’clock in the morning, have we paused in our nightly 
labours at my post, to exchange salutations and a 
few words with him, as to wdiat was going on at the 
posts which he had just left. 

One of our chief difficulties was the paucity of 
artillery officers ; and this, from the casualties and 
siclaiess among their small number, w^as daily increas- 
ing. Soon one officer had to take charge of more 
than one battery ; and after awhile, the officers avail- 
able had to go round in succession to a number of 
batteries, and superintend the working of the guns of 
each for a time. Some of the infantry officers attained 
to much skill in the use of artillery, and were ex- 
tremely useful in the batteries. Particularly Lieut. 
E. B. Ward of the 48th IN’. I., and Lieutenant E. 
Ouseley of the same regiment, who had charge of 
the guns at my post. 

It wift be well to take this opportunity of giving a 
list of the several posts, and of the officers by whom 
they were commanded. They were the following: — 

s 2 
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•No. 

Name of Post, 

. ' ■ ' Garrison. , 

1 

Eesidency , , . . 

32nd Regt. . . , . 

2" 

Redan Battery , . 

. 

32nd Regt. • « • . 

3 

Innes’ House and 

Uncovenanted clerks 


Church. 

and 32nd. 

4 

Sheep and Slaugh- ) 
ter Houses . .J 

UncoYenanted . . . 

5 

Gubbins’ House . . 

32nd, Sepoy Pension- 
ers, 48th H. I., and 
Gubbins’ Leyies. 

6 

Seikh Squares . , , 

Seikh Cavalry . . . 

7 

Brigade Mess . . . 

Officers of the Brigade 

8 

Martini^re School . 

32nd, and uncovenanted 

'■ 9 

Cawnpoor Battery . 

32nd ....... 

10 

Anderson’s House . 

32nd, and uncovenanted 

11 

Judicial Commis- \ 

1 sioner’s Office .1 

Seikhs of the 13th 
H.I., and uncove- > 
nanted . . * . ) 

12 

Sago’s House , . . 

32nd. . 

13 

1 Financial Commis- ) 
sioner’s Office , ) 

32nd, and uncovenanted 

14 

Post Office . ... 

32nd. ...... 

15 

Dr. Fayrer’s House . 

Sepoy Pensioners • . 

16 

Treasury and Bai-) 
ley Guard. . j 

13th H. I. .... . 

17 

H. E. Line of Be- y 



fence from Hos- ( 

71st F. I. . . \ . 


pital to the Re- f 
dan . , , • ‘ y 

48th H. I. . . . . 


Commandant, 


0apt. Lowe, 32iid E . 
Lieut.' Lawrence, ■ '32nd 

Eegi... ", 

Lieut. LougEnan, ■ ,13tli 
F. I., succeeded by 
Oapt. Gray don, 7 th 
O.LL 


Capi Boileau, 7th L.C, 

Capt. Forbes, 1st L. 0., 
succeeded by Oapt. 
Hawes, 5th 0. I. I., 
and by Major Ap- 
thorp, 41 st H. I. 

Capt. Hardinge, 3rd 
O. L 0. 

Col. Master. 7th L. C. 

Mr. Schilling, Principal 
of the Martinik’e. 

Daily relief of captains. 

Capt. R.P. Anderson, As- 
sistant-Commissioner. 


Capt.Germon, 13th H. I. 

Lieut. Glery, 32nd Eegt. 
Capt. Sanders, 41st N.L 

Capt. McCabe, 32nd, 
Oapt. Weston, ^^Superin- 
tendent of Military 
Police. 


Lieut . Aitken, 1 3th H. I. 


Capt. Strangways, H. I. 
Col. Palmer, H. I. 


The buildings, which ajiproached closely to my 
post on the south, had been found to be a source of 
great danger and annoyance both to my garrison and 
to that of the SeiHi squares. The nearest was that 
termed the G-oindah lines. It consisted of an enclo- 
sure surrounded by a high mud wall protected on the 
top with tiles. It contained a long, low range of 
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building witli a tiled roof, in wbicb tbe G-oindabs, 
or Tliug approvers, used, to be kept. A narrow lane, 
which has been already mentioned, separated this 
enclosure from my compound wall. The Groindah 
lines had been filled with the enemy on the occasion 
of the attacks of the 20th and 21st, and the enemy 
was also suspected of mining. It was, therefore, 
resolved to destroy these buildings, which afforded 
them such close and dangerous cover. Accordingly, 
Brigadier Inglis led out a sortie for this purpose on 
the 22nd July. The party consisted of some men of 
the 32nd and Seikhs, and several of the native garri- 
son of my post, and was planned and accompanied by 
Lieutenant Hutchinson (Engineers) . A few shells 
having been first thrown over to dislodge the enemy, 
a hole was dug through my compound wall, through 
which the j)arty passed mto the lane, and thence 
through that already made by the enemy into the 
Cxoindah lines. Eire was immediately applied to the 
roof, and wLen this had w-ell taken effect the party 
retired. The enemy made no opposition. But, un- 
fortunately, a private of the 32nd having proceeded 
in the dark too far in advance, -was mistaken for one of 
the enemy, and was killed by a shot from the top of the 
Brigade Mess. After the party had retired, the hole 
was closed with a barrel made fast with earth and mud. 

It was now discovered that the enemy ivere mining 
around us in all directions. They had been seen 
working near the Redan, and the officers there were 
in daily fear of being blown into the afr. The 
engineers, however, were of opinion that only a 
trench or traverse Avas being dug by the enemy, and 
the position vras too completely exposed to the 
enemy’s fire to allow of the work being properly 
examined. They had another mine near Sago’s 
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house, wMch was heiag carefully watched; aad a 
third, and more important one, threatened the Oawn- 
poor battery. This our engiueers, under the direc- 
tion of Captain Fulton, were endeavouring to coun- 
termine, when, fortunately, a mistake of the enemy 
discovered it. They had driven their gallery too 
near the surface, which caused a portion of it which 
had become saturated with rain to fall in, thereby 
discovering it to us. It was forthwith carefully 
watched, and a rifle fire kept up upon it from the top 
of the Brigade Mess, in spite of which the enemy 
contrived to repair it with boards. A mortar was then 
brought, and some shells thrown over in order to de- 
stroy it. At last one fell in the right spot, and burst- 
ing inside the gallery, effectually destroyed it. Not 
long after the enemy began another mine close by. 

A fourth mine was being driven by them against 
the Brigade Mess, where the sound of the workmen 
could for several days be heard distinctly. A shaft 
was immediately commenced there, and a sap begun, 
at which the officers and civilians laboured with great 
exertion. After awhile the sounds of the enemy’s 
miners ceased to be heard, and their mine, it was be- 
lieved, was discontinued. 

A fifth mine was carried on by the enemy against 
the outer Seikh sq^uare, and, having been discovered, 
a shaft had been sunk and a gallery begrui by Cap- 
tain Hardinge Avith the help of his Seikhs. As the 
enemy continued their work, our sap was carried on 
as fast as possible by Captain Fulton, who was in the 
mine on the afternoon of the 28th of July, when our 
gallery met theirs. When our crowbar broke through 
the thin partition of earth which separated the mines, 
the enemy’s miners immediately fled, pursued through 
their gallery by Captain Fulton and Lieutenant 
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Hutchinson. (Engineers). It led across the road to a 
native house opposite, from one of the chamhers of 
which the shaft had been begun. The enemy coni- 
nienced filling in earth, but finding our ofiicers close 
upon them, they abandoned the building. A barrel 
of powder was then brought and deposited in the 
shaft, the gallery was tamped, and the house blown 
up. 

It is impossible sufficiently to do justice to the 
skilful and unceasing exertions made by our engi- 
neers, but more particulady by Captain Eulton, in 
meeting and foiling these numerous and most dan- 
gerous attempts of the enemy. It could not be 
effected without great exertion. Captain Fulton fre- 
quently passed many hours in the mines; and what 
the temperature must have been inside these narrow 
subterranean passages in the stifling Indian mouth of 
July may be imagined. He organized a srnaU body 
of miners, comprising a feiv Cornishmen (the 32nd 
being a Cornwall regiment fortunately contained 
some miners) and some Seikhs, and there is no doubt 
that to his unthing perseverance, boldness, and skill, 
the Lucknow garrison, under Providence, mainly owe 
their safety. 

A few days after Hngud had left us, a sensible dimi- 
nution in the enemy’s fire was noticed. We thought 
they had removed some guns, and no doubt thought 
rightly. Fewer of them were seen about, and the 
fire of musketry was less incessant. It was reported 
from the look-out, that what was supposed to be a 
regiment marching in the direction of Oawnpoor had 
been seen. On the 30th of July a large number of 
men were seen streaming into the city from the 
CawTipoor road, wffio were, we hoped, some of the 
mutineers whom Havelock had defeated. Hor was 
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our supposition probably -wrong ; for subseq^uent in- 
formation made kno-wn to us that the first engage- 
ment which took place between Greneral Havelock 
and the enemy was on the 29th at Onao. 

Before this, however, the enemy had established a 
new battery of two guns, a 9 and a 6-pounder, in a 
garden, commanded completely by our new south-west 
bastion, and 260 yards from it. Bromthis they had 
begun to cannonade my house, and had made several 
large holes in the dome which surmounted our pretty 
octagon dra-wing-room. This room had, therefore, 
been abandoned, but we still kept possession of the 
upper rooms on the north side, which were not ex- 
posed to the fire of the battery. 

They had also latterly given the whole garrison 
much annoyance by throwing shells into various 
parts of our position. These were both 8-inch and 
shrapnell ; fired apparently from 24-pound howitzers 
placed at a great angle to give a vertical fire. The 
garrisons at the Post-office and Begumkotee had 
several most narrow and providential escapes from 
the 8-inch shells. They also made up and threw 
into our works a missile invented by themselves, the 
object of which was not very apparent. It consisted 
of one of our shrapnell-shells -wrapped up in a strong 
canvas (“taut”) bag filled with gimpowder, and pro- 
vided with a fuse. It was projected like a shell, ver- 
tically. The enclosing powder first ignited, bui’sting 
and scattering the bm-ning canvas, and presently, 
when you thought that the danger was over, the 
shrapnell itself burst, injuring any one who had 
approached incautiously. They used also frequently 
to fire in fragments of the shells thrown by our- 
selves, tied np in cloth, and logs of wood strength- 
ened with rings of iron. 
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Mucli danger was experienced from onr own shells. 
The enemy was so near ns that these were thrown to 
short distances, and the fuses were cnt short accord- 
ingly. Very frequently fragments of these returned 
into our position, making in their passage through 
the air a very peculiar whirring noise most unpleasant 
to hear, as it was impossihle to guess from what 
quarter the missile was approaching. Very early in 
the siege our cowherd was killed by a shell fragment 
while standing in the verandah of the house; and 
several other accidents occurred from them. 

It puzzled us much to know how the enemy ob- 
tained so many shells as he evidently possessed, for 
the supply captured by him in our waggons at Chin- 
hut must have been long before expended. The only 
and probable solution of the difficulty is to be found 
in the quantity of ammunition known to have been 
in the magazine at Ca^Ampoor, when it fell into the 
hands of the ISTana. The mutineers also possessed 
some rockets, of which a few were fired into our 
position. 

The rains continued : and though the wet weather 
often occasioned much discomfort, besides interrupt- 
ing our earthworks and repairs, yet they were on the 
whole beneficial to us and injmious to the enemy. 
Our position, which was high, Avas well drained, and 
the repeated washing which it underwent prevented 
the accumulation of dirt, and diminished malaria; 
besides keeping the air cool. On the other hand, it 
filled the enemy’s trenches, and damaged his mines, 
and rendered his communications more difficult. 

Our own communications from post to post had by 
the end of the month been greatly altered and im- 
proved. Traverses had been completed in several 
places where they were urgently required, and short 
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and protected passages liad been obtained by knock- 
ing boles in tbe walls of intervening buildings, which 
were now passed through, instead of being obliged to 
go round them by the road as before. There was so 
much to do in my own garrison that I went about 
little. After being up during the greater part of the 
night, I felt little inclination to leave the enclosure, 
particularly as this could not be done without running 
more risk of being hit, than beset me inside a room 
at home. 

The heat was necessarily excessive, for it is at 
Lucknow always so in July; but its ill eifects were 
greatly aggravated by the constant effluvia from 
which we sufiered. Conservancy was attended to as 
much as possible ; and everything offensive was 
thrown into deep pits dug for the purpose and co- 
vered with earth. But a great effluvium arose from 
the bodies of cattle Avhich died in places much ex- 
posed to the fire of the enemy, and which there was 
neither opportunity, nor were there men, to remove 
and bury. The offal of the slaughtered cattle, which 
was thrown outside the works over the enclosing wall 
of the slaughter-house, greatly increased tliis efflu- 
vium ; and we suffered from it particularly at my 
garrison when the wind blew from that quarter. 
Sickness necessarily resulted from these disposing 
causes, and we suffered duriug the month not a little 
from cholera, fever, small-pox, and dian-hcea, wMch 
carried off many of the garrison. The small number 
of our Engineer and Artillery officers caused the 
diminution of their numbers by sickness to be se- 
verely felt. For some days we had only one engineer 
fit for duty. Lieutenant Dashwood, of the 48th 
hf. I., feU a victim to • cholera on the 9th, and the 
Eev. Mr. Polehampton on the 19th of July, to the 
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same fell disease. Mr. Polehampton had just reco- 
vered from his severe wouud when he was taken ill, 
and was carried off in a few hours. He was much 
lik ed and respected in the garrison. Colonel Hal- 
ford, of the 71st, died on the 29th of a carbuncle ; 
and Mrs. Thomas, wife of Lieutenant Thomas, Ma- 
dras Artillery, Mrs. Edgar Clarke, wife of Lieutenant 
Clarke, Assistant -Commissioner at Hondah, of small- 
pox, on the 16th and 30th respectively. 

But the chief sufferers from sickness were the chil- 
dren. Everything was against them. It is difficult 
at ah times for European children to get tlxrough the 
hot weather in the plains of India without injur}", 
even under ordinary circumstances of peace and com- 
fort. But now, when neither fresh air nor suitable 
food could be given them, the poor little creatures 
sickened and died in numbers. Some parents who had 
had two and even three children in good health wlien 
the siege began, had not one left wffien it ended. "We 
suffered also from another very serious though minor 
nuisance— that of flies. These troublesome insects 
swarm in ah. native cities, and particularly at Delili 
and Lucknow, and multiplied in countless myriads 
diu’ing the siege. Deprived of our ordinary attend- 
ants who usually brush them away at meals, wm were 
sorely pestered and annoyed by them. 

By the end of July also our casualties had become 
very numerous, and the hospital, of which the ground- 
floor only could ho used (the upper story being too 
much exposed to the fire of the enemy), was full and 
over-crowded: 170 casualties by death and wounds 
had taken place in the 32nd Eegt. alone. Besides 
the officers who have been already mentioned, the 
following were killed ; Mr. Bryson, Sergeant of the 
Volunteer Cavalry, shot dead on the 9th of July. 



Lieutenant Arthur, of the 7th Light Cavalry, and 
Lieutenant Lewin, of the Artillery, shot dead, both at 
the Cawnpoor battery, the first on the 19th, the 
second on the 26th of the month. The Cawnpoor 
battery was terribly exposed, and cost us the lives of 
rnany brave men. Latterly, it was thought best to 
disarm it, and the guns were withdrawn accordingly, 
while it was maintained as an infantry post by keep- 
ing the men constantly under cover. On the 26th 
of July a very sad accident occurred: Lieutenant 
Shepherd, of the 2nd 0. I. Cavalry, was shot dead in 
one of the Brigade squares, at night, by the mistake 
of one of our own garrison posted at the top of the 
building, who fired unguardedly. Tavo of our European 
clerks, Messrs. Erith and Pigeon, had also been killed, 
and the son of the Superintendent of my office Mr! 
Ed. Wittinbaker. 

Several of the officers also had been wounded, viz. 
Lieutenant Bryce, of the Artillery, Lieutenant O’Brien, 
84th Eegt., Lieutenants Harmer and Edmondstoune! 
82nd Eegt., and Captain Boileau, 7th Light Cavalry, 
and Mr. Gr. H. Lawrence, C. S. Lieutenant D. c! 
Alexander, of Artillery, and Captain Barlow, Brigade- 
Major to the Oudh Irregular Brigade, had been 
severely scorched and injured by an explosion of gun- 
powder in loading one of the mortars. Mr. Hely, of 
the 7th Cavalry, had received a w^ound, from the 
effect of which he subsequently died. Lieutenant 
Charlton, of the 32nd Eegt., had been struck down by 
a wound which appeared to all at the time mortal, 
but from the injury caused by which he was then 
marvellously recovering, and eventually obtained a 
complete cure. A musket-baU struck him in the 
back of the head, and, fracturing the skull, penetrated 
the bram, m which it lodged, completely hidden from 
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view, tmtil nine months after it showed itself at the 
aperture, and was taken out on his arrival in England. 

Such, as I have endeavoured to describe, was our 
condition at Lucknow when the month of July came 
to a close. 


; CHAPTEE XII. 

FROM THE Isa? TO THE 15a?H OF AUGUST. 

The period within which relief had been promised had expired, and 
expectation was on tiptoe. — ^Despondency with some succeeded dis- 
appointed hope.— But the causes which might have detained General 
Hayelock were numerous and obvious enough. — These mentioned.— 
Further intelligence brought in hj Aodh^n Singh, on the 6th of August. 
—Other persons enter the intrenchment in the daytime.— Monotony 
of siege life, resembled ship-board.— Sunday, and other religious 
services.— Sortie made by four privates on the 3rd of August.— 
Sortie made by Lieutenant Loughnan on the 9th idem,-^ a gun of 
the enemy spiked.— Lieutenant SeweFs Enfield rifle practice.— Bad 
muskets with which the men of the 32nd Foot were armed.— The tea 
and coffee stores for the soldiers exhausted on the 8th of August.— 
Excellent management by Mr, Schilling of the boys at the Marti- 
niere,— Difficulty experienced in getting our linen washed.— Enemy's 
new 24-pounder gun battery established opposite Innes’ post.- — ^Death 

of Ensign Studdy,— The Residency much shattered.— Accident which 

occurred, from the falling of part of it.— A new 9-pounder battery 
erected in a lane south of my house, from which we suffered severely. 

^The enemy batter our south-west angle houses. — Duprat’s house 
ruined ; Anderson’s greatly injured. — Second general attack on the 

10th of August,— Part of the Martinibre house Blown down. The 

Cawnpoor battery, Sago’s house, Innes’ post, Anderson’s house, Gub- 
bins bastion, and Financial Garrison attacked.— Enemy everywhere 
repulsed.— Enemy mining near Sago’s post.— Countermined and blown 
up. Other mines suspected at Anderson’s house ; and to the south of 
my post. Sortie made in the latter direction by Brigadier Inglis on 
the 13 th of August. 

The period liad now expired wliicli had been named 
bj’ Colonel Fraser Tytler in bis despatcb wbieb 
reached us on the 25tb of July, and hope and ex- 
pectation were on tiptoe. During the day and the 
long watches of the nights, we anxiously listened for 
the sound of artillery in the direction of Cawnpoor. 
Some believed at times, and others positively averred, 
that they had heard distant guns, but day after day 
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nothing came of these sounds and reports. To hope 
gradually succeeded doubt and disappointment, and 
with some despondency. An idea was entertained at 
the Military Head Quarters, that the account given in 
my despatch of the 22nd of July, which it was known 
had reached Greneral Havelock, might have been too 
hopeful, and have represented our condition to be 
better than it was ; but the idea was ill-founded ; 
for the despatch had very faithfully portrayed our 
circumstances. 

Though sujGficiently disappointing, the non-arrival 
of the expected force did not occasion me much 
anxiety ; for the causes which might have operated to 
detain Greneral Havelock were in themselves numerous 
and obvious enough. We knew that his troops were few; 
that the rebel force in Oudh was very numerous, and 
well provided with artillery; and that the line of road 
along wdiich our friends w'-ould have to advance, was 
almost throughout the entire distance a raised cause- 
way, flanked by marshes and rice-fields on either side, 
and intersected by streams at several points. The 
largest of these was the river Syhee, which crosses 
the road at the village of Bunnee, seventeen miles 
distant from Lucknow. Even if diminished numbers, 
and the sickness necessarily incidental to field opera- 
tions at that season of the year, had not prevented 
Greneral Havelock’s advance, what more likely than 
that the enemy should have broken down the bridge 
of three arches at Bunnee, and that Havelock’s force 
should have been thereby delayed? 

This is the explanation which I find set down in my 
journal as the probable one to account for the absence 
of the expected relief. We had sufficient and very 
satisfactory evidence that a relieving force was at no 
very great distance from us, for it was impossible to 
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ignore tlie diminislied numbers of the enemy around 
us, and their diminished fire. Our native followers 
frequently noticed the fact, and it served to keep up 
their spirits. Moreover, more than once bodies of 
sepoys had been observed marching out in regular 
order in the Cawnpoor dh-ection : while others dis- 
ordered and often accompanied by doolies had been 
seen to return. The enemy did their best to dis- 
courage our hopes by calling out to us at night, that 
they had beaten back our friends, and would soon kill 
us. In return, we bade them lose no time in tying 
up their bundles and departing, for that our troops 
were at hand. They would reply with volleys of 
abuse, and musketry. 

On the night of the 6th of August, we fortunately 
received some further intelligence. This was brought 
in by one Aodhan Singh, a sepoy of the 1st 0. I. In- 
fantry, orderly to Brigadier Gray, who had been sent 
out with despatches. He had, he told us, gained Have- 
lock’s camp at Mungulwar, had delivered his letter, 
and received a quill despatch in reply, which he had 
succeeded in bringing very nearly into our entrench- 
ment. In creeping over the broken and flooded 
ground, however, to escape the observation of the 
enemy’s posts, it had been unfortunately lost. From 
Aodhan Siagh we received much valuable and cheer- 
ing intelligence. He was the first who informed us 
that Havelock had fought two engagements with the 
enemy at Onao and at Busheergunje ; and had defeated 
him on both occasions with the loss of many pieces of 
artillery. The General, he said, was constructing a 
fortified post at Mungulwnr; from which, so soon as 
he had received reinforcements, he meant to resume 
his advance upon Lucknow. We could not doubt the 
truth of what he said, for he confirmed it by many 
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interesting details. He liad seen Ms own Connnaiider, 
Captain E. L. Thompson, who, as well as Captain Bar- 
row, both from Salone, and other friends, had charged 
Mm to deliver special messages with promises of ap- 
proaching aid. His arrival, therefore, was a great relief 
to us, and the intelligence he brought caused us much 
satisfaction. 

During the next few days, a sweeper named Non- 
nowa, a Seikh trooper named Harayn Singh, who 
had, or pretended he had, been made prisoner by the 
enemy on the occasion of the defeat at Chinhut, and a 
domestic servant formerly in the employ of Mrs. Hayes, 
who had deserted, found their way severally, during the 
daytime, back into our works. They could give no 
precise information upon any point; but told us that 
our force had defeated the mutineers, who were send- 
ing out fresh reinforcements against it. It was not 
easy to understand how these men had been permitted 
to pass through the enemy’s posts, except by design, 
either to obtain information of our condition, or to 
tamper -with our native auxiliaries. Brigadier Inglis 
accordingly very properly caused them to be placed in 
strict confinement. The khidmotgar,* however, ma- 
naged after a few days to make Ms escape. 

On the .2nd of August was the Festival of the 
“ Bukra Fed,” or “ Eed-ool-zohah,” much observed by 
Mahomedans, and it was expected that an attack 
would take place. But it passed over quietly, without 
other occurrence than that of a salute of forty guns 
fired by the enemy in honour of the festival. 

The siege by this time had begun to wear an appear - 
ance of great monotony, induced by the absence of com- 
munication with the external world, and the dull and 
wearjdng routine of the defence operations. One day 

, Table' serTant. 
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followed another so like that which was passed in its 
events and occupations, that there was little to mark 
time ; and we not unfrequently compared our state of 
existence to that of ship-board life. 

It must be confessed, however, that those ladies 
who most disliked the confinement of long sea voyages, 
were now obliged to allow that they had made expe- 
rience of that which was much more intolerable. 

There was Httle to mark the Sunday from other 
days. Ordinary labour carried on for amusement, was 
indeed suspended ; but the men and ourselves stood 
to their arms, or their posts, or laboured night and 
morning at the works alike on all days. Mr. Pole- 
hampton was gone ; and oiu* second chaplain, the Eev. 
Mr. Harris, performed divine service regularly at 
the Brigade Mess and in the Hospital, also at Dr. 
Fayrer’s house, where he resided, andk where daily 
prayers were offered uj), and the Con/munion also 
frequently administered. Single-handed as he was, 
much arduous and qiainful, as well as dangerous duty 
fell upon Mr. Harris, who always discharged his 
sacred offices with assiduity and zeal. His constant 
visits to the hospital and ministrations to the sick, 
wounded and dying at the several garrisons, could 
not be accomplished without much personal exposure, 
which was cheerfully encountered. The services 
over the dead and slain had, with the exception of 
one or two dates, to be performed daily, or rather 
every night; and the burial-ground was much ex- 
posed to the fire of the enemy. It was the practice 
lor every gamson to send its dead daily to the hos- 
pital before nightfall. Thence the bodies were re- 
moved after dusk to the churchyard, where Mr. 
Harris attended, and read the service over them be- 
fore they were committed to the dust. And on more 
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than one occasion men belonging to the fatigue parties 
were wounded dui-ing the performance of this duty. 

It was impossible to erect any marks or stones to 
distinguish the resting-places of our friends, seTeral of 
whom often shared one grave. But the mourner 
noted well the spot where the remains of his own 
beloved were laid in hopes of being hereafter able to 
raise some memorial to the departed. Alas ! that even 
this hope should have been disappointed. During 
the interval of the abandonment of the Residency, 
from RTovember to March, the hand of the spoiler w'as 
not withheld from the resting-place of the dead. A 
father, one of the original garrison, who returned 
with Sir Colin Campbell’s victorious army, sought to 
discover the graveyard, in order to place a monument 
over the tomb of his infant son who had died during 
the siege in my garrison. But he sought in vain. 
The place appeared to have been dug up. Every 
vestige of it, and every landmark by winch it might 
have been discovered, had been swept away ; so that he 
could not even determine "where the churchyard had 
been. 

In my garrison, all joined in morning prayers daily 
after breakfast, and morning service, with a short 
sermon, was read on the Sunday at the same hour, by 
ourselves. 

On the 3rd of August, a paady of two soldiers of 
the 32nd and two clerks from Innes’ post went out 
without order, tired of the monotony of the defence, 
and surprised a picket of the enemy. They crept 
unobserved up to a wall near which the party of 
mutineers were reposing off their guard, and suddenly 
raising themselves above the wall discharged their 
pieces at them. The enemy’s picket fled, pursued by 
the two soldiers, who made prisoner of a boy, one of 
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the coolies employed upon tlieir works, whom they 
brought back into our intrenchment. The boy was 
carefully examined, but no information of any value 
could be extracted. 

On the 9th, Lieutenant Loughnan, of the 13th N. I., 
made a sortie in the middle of the day from the same 
post with a few men of his gamson ; and succeeded 
in spiking one of the enemy’s guns and returning to 
his post without his men or liimself sustaining any 
injury. Spiking, however, we found by experience to 
be of little use, for the enemy possessed many expert 
workmen,- who, by drilling out the spike, or boring 
a new touch-hole, soon rendered the gun serviceable 
again. 

On the .2nd we sustained a very serious loss of 
live stock, which now consisted almost solely of gun- 
bullocks, by the fall of the staick of bhoosa * in the 
racket-court. One of the side walls of the court 
had given way and fallen down already. And now 
a large mass of the fodder fell, burying twelve of the 
oxen, of which seven were killed. This was a severe 
loss, as the stock of animals was now daily diminish- 
ing, and we could ill aiford it. The labour also which 
was entailed by the accident, in cliggiug out the 
bodies of animals, and afterwards in burying them, 
was severe, and was much wanted elsewhere for the 
improvement of our defences. 

About the same time Lieutenant SeweU, of the 
71st IST. I., who alone in our garrison possessed a 
double Enfield rifle, gave the enemy considerable 
annoyance by keeping up a fire from a loophole on 
the top of the Brigade Mess upon a crowded thorough- 
fare frequented by the mutineer sepoys. His shots 
frequently cleared the lane at a distance of 760 yards; 

* Chaff-straw fodder. 
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and caused so mueh annoyance to them that they 
shortly afterwards built up a high barricade across it, 
which completely screened passers-by from our view. 

The men of the 3.2nd Eegt. were armed with old 
and very indifferent percussion muskets; and fired 
in consequence with little accuracy, rarely hitting a 
loophole of the enemy. The sepoys on our side as 
well as the mutineers possessed new percussion mus- 
kets, supplied by the East India Company, of much 
superior make. 

By the Sth of August, the few comforts enjoyed 
by the soldiers were still further diminished by the 
supply of tea and coffee stored for their use be- 
coming exhausted. A tolerably good substitute was 
provided by the Commissariat by roasting grain, 
from which an infusion was prepared, wliich was 
sufiiciently palatable ; and which resembled coffee. 

The management of the boys wdio -were crowded 
in the building which bore the name of the Martiniere, 
both now and throughout the siege, reflected the 
greatest credit on the Principal, Mr. Schilling, and the 
Masters. During the few days which intervened be- 
tween the removal of the institution into the intrench- 
ment, and the commencement of the siege, they ma- 
naged to bring in all the supphes of food wliich had 
been collected. These were so well husbanded, that 
with sixty-five boys rmder his care, exclusive of Masters 
and their families, Mr. Schilling did not draw any 
grain rations from the Commissariat for upwards of 
two months. The native servants had all run away. 
Besides, therefore, assisting in the defence of their 
post, the boys were made useful in performing all the 
different domestic duties, — grinding, cooking, sweep- 
ing, and attendance. Some attended other garrisons in 
the capacity of domestics, and others were employed in 
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faimmg and attending upon the sick and wounded ; 
and for nearly four months from ten to twelve hoys 
were night and day in attendance upon the patients 
of the general hospital. The post itself was exceed- 
ingly exposed, and it is extraordinary that more 
casualties did not occur. During the first and second 
days of the siege the boys picked up upwards of 
200 bullets within its precincts, and latterly as many 
as twenty to twenty-five round shot were collected 
every day. All the bigger boys capable of fighting 
or of guard, took a regular share of military duty. 
And it is A'ciy creditable to the scholars as a body, 
that they always performed their work steadily and 
without repining. That out of sixty-five boys, only 
two should have been wounded, is extraordinary. 
And that two deaths only should have occurred during 
the siege, sufficiently attests the good management of 
the Principal. 

We suffered at this time, and ever since the siege 
had begun, considerable inconvenience from the diffi- 
culty of getting our linen washed. Most of the 
washermen (dhobies), of whom one or more are enter- 
tained in every family in India, had deserted. Still, 
there remained a very few, who did indifferent wash- 
ing for the garrison at exorbitant charges. Fortu- 
nately, we possessed an abundant supply of excellent 
water from numerous masonry wells within the in- 
trenchment, and never felt any want of this most 
precious liquid. Indeed, I was able to keep a large 
swimming bath fuU, and to replenish it when required 
Avith fresh ivater, which was both a great luxury and 
preservative of health. Soap, however, and karch 
were wanting ; so that neither the colour nor the 
apjoearanee of the clothes after being washed Avere any 
of the best. Those who possessed flannel shirts among 
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the gentlemen brought them into use, and white linen 
shirts were rarely seen in the garrison. 

The enemy, meanwhile, continued to establish fresh 
batteries. A 24-pounder gun had been got in position 
by them early in the month, on a piece of rising 
ground facing Innes’ post. With this they did 
great injury to the house at Innes’ post, to the 
church, and frequently fired 24- and 21 -lb. shot into 
the Eesidency. Later in the siege we at my post 
suftered severely from the fire of this gun. The 
outer side of Innes’ house was battered in, and the 
verandah and adjoining room brought down ; and so 
much injury was committed, that it was at last found 
necessary to construct a battery at Innes’ post for an 
18-pounder gun, which was put in position there; 
and soon silenced for the time the fire of the enemy’s 
battery. A shot from this battery, which penetrated 
about this time to the centre room of the Residency, 
injured Ensign Studdy, of the 32nd, desperately in the 
arm. Amputation was resorted to, but the poor 
young officer survived it but a short time. Several 
officers were in the room at the time that he was 
struck. The nature of the injiuy was singular : the 
part of the arm and chest which was injiu'ed, pre- 
sented the appearance of a violent contusion. The 
ball had struck and torn down the fringe of the 
punkah in its passage ; and the body of the poor 
youth, who was crossing the room at the moment, 
was swathed round and round with it, so that it took 
some time to disentangle liim. 

The Eesidency itself, which had at the commence- 
ment been the chief butt for the fire of the enemy, 
now showed great marks of dilapidation. It was 
pierced with shot-holes on every side, and had been 
abandoned as a residence, all but the ground-floor. 
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which was occupied hy the privates of the 32nd Eegt. 
On the 11th of August, on the occasion of a gust of 
high wind striding the building, a great portion of 
the north-east wing fell, burying six men of the 
32nd Eegt. in the ruins. After much labour two 
were taken out alive, from under the debris ; but four 
remained long buried under a mass of ruin, which 
there were not the means of removing. 

The enemy soon discovered that the Eesidency had 
been abandoned, and possessing information that my 
house was full, increased upon it more and more the 
lire of his artillery. A 9-pounder battery was erected 
in a lane at the distance of about 120 yards, frontinff 
the south or weakest side of my enclosure, wdiere we 
had no means of firing a shot in reply. On that side 
the level of my compound wus low, so that it was im- 
possible to raise a gun sufficiently to bear upon the 
battery of the enemy. He had, therefore, the fire all 
to himself, and ddigently pounded that side of the 
house, his shot going right through the wall, and 
falling inside the building. All my parapets on the 
housetop on that side were in ruins ; the walls of the 
upper-story rooms were knocked into large holes ; 
large breaches were made below the roof of the entrance- 
haU; and an occasional shot went through the dome 
of the drawling-room from this gun also. 

south-west bastion had been sufficientlv com- 
pleted on the 8th of August to allow of a 0-pounder 
being put in position, but for fear of sujDplying the 
enemy with 9-lb. shot, the gun was not allowed to 
be fought. They accordingly proceeded with their 
garden battery to knock dowm all our parapet de- 
fences on that side, and on the 15th of August they 
Ciinnonaded our south-west angle during the whole 
clay, laffing in ruins the thick wall of the building in 
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rear of the bastion, which had till then aiforded a 
good shelter for the European soldiers. These had 
accordingly to he removed ; and permission was then 
given to return the enemy’s fire. Next day, accord- 
ingly, Captain Thomas, of the Artillery, came down, 
and with eight well-directed shots silenced for some 
time the garden battery. 

By this time Duprat’s house, in rear of the Cawn- 
poor battery, had been reduced nearly to ruins by 
the continual fire of the enemy. The verandah first 
came down: then the outer wall was demolished, 
bringing down with it all the rafters of the roof. 

The house, also, next adjoining to it, Anderson’s, 
had suftered little less severely. Its verandah on the 
exposed side, and part of an outer room, had been 
wholly destroyed : and Mr. W. 0. Capper, C. S., and 
another of the garrison, who were buried in the ruins, 
narrowly escaped de.struction. 

The Cawnpoor battery itself was a ruin. It wns 
so exposed to the enemy’s roimd shot by night, and 
to the deadly fire of their riflemen from Johannes’ 
house by day, that it was scarcely tenable. 

But the chief event of this fortnight was the 
second general attack, which was made by the enemy 
on the 1 0th of August. Considerable bodies of them 
had been seen moving about on the morning of that 
day in the direction of the Cawmpoor road, and crossing 
over the river to our side from cantonments. On the 
south side, they crowded in numbers into Johaimes’ 
house. About eleven a.m. a mine was sprung in front 
of that building, which entirely blew down the veran- 
dah and outer room of the house occupied by Mr. 
Schilling and the Martiniere boys, and destroyed up- 
wards of fifty feet of our palisades and defences on 
that side. The rooms in which were Mr. Schilling 
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and Ms boys, were tlms completely exposed, tbe doors 
wbicb connected them with the outer room which 
had just been blown down, being at the time open. 
Most providentially that room happened at the mo- 
ment to be wholly unoccupied. Through these doors 
the enemy who swarmed in Johannes’ house could be 
plainly seen. Tor some minutes they neither fired, 
nor made an attempt to advance ,■ so that Mr. Schil- 
ling and his people had time to close the intervening- 
doors securely. The enemy soon after commenced 
firing, and two privates, who had accompanied Bri- 
gadier Inglis to the scene of the disaster, were dan- 
gerously wounded by bullets which had passed through 
the door-panels. The enemy presently occupied in 
force all the buildings round about, from which they 
commenced a furious fusilacle, and made several at- 
tempts to get into the Cawnpoor battery ; but all 
their endeavours were met by such a steady fire of 
musketry from the defences, that they were forced at 
length to fall back. About thirty of them got close 
up to the Cawnpoor battery, sheltering themselves 
from fire in the ditch. They were soon dislodged by 
hand-grenades. 

A second mine was exploded by the enemy at the 
same time on the east side, which destroyed some of 
the outhouses belonging to Sago’s house. Two Euro- 
pean soldiers who were posted there had a most mar- 
vellous escape. They were blown up at their post 
into the air, and fell upon the road without sustain- 
ing any injury; and got safely back, through a sharp 
fire of the enemy, uninjured, into the defences. The 
latter then advanced to the attack, but were driven 
back with heavy loss. Similar attacks, unaccompa- 
nied by the explosion of mines, were made at Innes’ 
house, Anderson’s, and at my jmst, where considerable 
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numbers showed themselves, and again attempted to 
scale the south-west bastion, bringing scaling-ladders 
close to it. They were dislodged with hand-grenades 
from the foot of the bastion, and fired upon heavily 
as they ran back, leaving two bodies, which they 
were unable to remove, and which in a few days 
were picked clean by the jackals. It is, as we fotmd, 
exceedingly difficult to hit a man in rapid motion 
with a single bullet, firing from a loophole. The 
number of my own shots that missed astonished me ; 
and wdiere the distance is short, and the enemy nume- 
rous, we found a discharge of from eight to ten small 
pistol bullets, fired from a smooth-barrelled gun, much 
more effective. 

In the afternoon, the enemy made a sudden 
attack on the Financial Commissioner’s Office garri- 
son, commanded by Captain Sanders, coming up 
close and laying hold of the bayonets protruding from 
the loopholes; but they were steadily repulsed, and 
drew oft’ after keeping up a prolonged fire of mus- 
ketry. In repelling these several assaults of the 
enemy, a large number of shells, as many as 150, 
were thrown by us, and a hea^y fire was at times 
maintained by our batteries, from wliich it may be 
presumed that the enemj^ suffered severely. From 
their practice of carrying off their dead, however, it 
was impossible to estimate their number. Our loss 
was confined to three Europeans and two sepoys 
killed, and twelve men wounded. 

ISTor were the enemy’s endeavours to destroy our 
defences relaxed after this defeat. They were soon 
again heard mining from a house on our side of the 
street, which they had occupied, near Sago’s house. 
It was desired to exa m ine the work, and destroy the 
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building from wMch it had been commenced. A sortie 
was accordingly made into the road by a party of 
twelve Europeans, commanded by Lieutenant Cler}^, 
32nd Eegt., accompanied by Lieutenant Hutchinson, 
Engineers. On getting out, however, they found a 
large body of the enemy drawn up, who received 
them with a volley ; and they were fortunate in 
being able to retire within the works without injury. 
It was then determined by the engineers to mine and 
destroy the house, if possible. A countermine, di- 
rected at the wall of the building, was therefore com- 
menced, and pushed on as rapidly as possible. The 
two parties, viz. the enemy outside and our men 
within, were only separated by a wall and a narrow 
space of intervening ground, and either could hear 
the work of the other in progress. During the night 
of the 18th August, Lieutenant Hutchinson and our 
engineers and miners worked hard, subject to every 
kind of obstruction from the enemy, who threw in 
stones, brickbats, squibs, and rockets; and thrust 
over bamboos, wrapped at the end with oiled and 
lighted cloth, with the object of setting fire to the 
outhouses where our men were working. 

By ten a.m. on the next day the garrisons were 
warned that the mine was about to be exploded, and 
it \\ as fired shortly after with great success ; the brick 
building being completely destroyed, and many of the 
enemy buried in its ruins. Several others were shot 
down who crossed the road to their rescue ; and al- 
together the whole aflhir reflected great credit upon 
the exertions of the engineers. These measures efiec- 
tuallj' reheved Sago s post from any further attempt at 
mining for several days. Mines were, however, sus- 
pected to be m cpurse of construction against Ander- 
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son’s post, and the south side of my enclosure. To 
meet the first a shaft was sunk, from which a gallery 
was to run to intercept that of the enemy. 

On my side, a sortie was made on the 13th of 
August by a party of Europeans, under Brigadier 
Inglis, attended by the engineers, into the Groindah 
lines, where a long, deep trench was found, directed 
towards the enclosure. This was rendered useless ; 
some of the walls of the enclosure were dug down, 
and the party retired, unmolested, by the hole in 
the compound- waU which had been made on a for- 
mer occasion. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 


FROM THE ISiH TO THE END OF AUGUST. 

Ungud returns again on the 15fch of August, bringing a letter for me 
fi-om Colonel Fraser Tjtler. — Transcript of its contents. — ^Account of 
the delay in its delivery given byUngud. — ^Kews disappointing indeed j 
yet not a source of any just anxiety. — Colonel Tytler evidently misap- 
prehended our circumstances. — For us to attempt to cut our way out 
was impossible. — Mr. Gubbins proposes to Brigadier Inglis to consult 
upon the reply. — The Brigadier shows Mr. Gubbins the answer which 
he proposed to send. — Transcript of the letter. — Mr. Gubbins proposes 
some modification, to which Brigadier Inglis would not consent.—* 
Ungud leaves with the desx>atch. — The serious error in respect to 
Commissariat supplies contained in this letter noticed. — Ungud’s 
return on the 29th, bringing General Havelock’s reply. — Transcript 
of Havelock’s letter. — Account given by Ungud. — Anecdote of Ungud. 
— Enemy continues his mines. — He explodes one at the outer 8eikh 
square on the 18th of August, which does us serious injury. — Enemy’s 
weak attempt to enter at the breach repulsed. — Breach barricaded, 
and defended by a 9-pounder gun. — M. Duprat killed. — Sortie to the 
houses of the younger Johannes and others, which were blown up, on 
the 18th and 19th of August. — Our engineers mine and blow up 
Johannes’ house. — Sortie. — Enemy’s battery spiked by Lieutenant 
Brown. — Johannes’ shop blown up by Captain Fulton and Captain 
McCabe. — Another mine of the enemy at the Brigade Mess broken 
into, and blown up on the 29th of August. — Too much praise cannot 
be bestowed on Captain Fulton. — Ramadeen Jumadar killed. — At- 
tempt to burn the Bailey Guard Gate. — Dilapidation of buildings. 

Two new batteries established against my house.— Lieutenant Webb 
killed in my south-west bastion.— The battery retrenched and altered ; 
and the 9-poiinder replaced by an 18-pounder gun.— Excellent practice 
made by Lieutenant Bonham’s artillery with his mortar howitzer, 
called the Ship.” — Enemy open fire on my house from the 24-pounder 
battery, opposite Innes’.— All the upper rooms abandoned in conse- 
quence.— ^ative foilow^ers greatly alarmed. — Desertion of natives, and 
of Christian drummers. — ^Measures adopted to j^revent further de- 
sertion.— One month’s pay issued; declined by the pensioners and 
H. L sepoys.— Correspondence of the enemy with the natives inside 
oiii' intrenchment.— High prices realised at auctions.— Enemy open a 
32-pounder gun at the Clock Tower. — Lieutenant Aitken constructs 

a battery against this. — Losses by sickness during the month. 

Casualties. — ^Hames of officers wounded. 
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On tlie nigM of the 15th of August, “Ungud,” our 
only successful messenger, came in again at mj post, 
hearing a letter addressed to me by Colonel Fraser 
Tytler. It was dated the 4th August at Mungulwar; 
and the following is a transcript of its contents :-t- 

“ To M. Gubbins, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ We march to-morrow morning for Lucknow, 
having been reinforced. We shah push on as speedily 
as possible. We hope to reach you in four days at 
furthest. You must aid m in e\}ery way, even to 
cutiiny your loay out, if toe can’t force our way in. IFe 
are only a small Force.” 

N.B. The words printed in italics were written in 
Greek characters. 

It appeared from the accomit given to us by Ungud, 
that he had received this despatch, as was evident 
from the date, nearly a fortnight before. He ac- 
counted for the lateness of its deliver}^, by telling us 
that he had been made prisoner by the enemy, while 
endeavouring to bx’ing the letter in, and had been 
long detained in custody. Having been released, 
however, he had retraced his steps to the General’s 
camp at Mungulwar, which place he had found 
abandoned. Proceeding on thence to the Ganges, 
he had found that the whole of General Have- 
lock’s camp had recrossed the river to Cawnpoor. 
Ungud told us that this movement had been caused 
by the Hana having threatened Havelock’s rear, and 
the Station of Cawnpoor ; at which place the General 
was awaiting reinforcements. 

It must be confessed that these tidings were not 
satisfactory. It was evident that Havelock had made 
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an adyance early in tte montli, intending to relieve 
our garrison. Colonel Tjdler mentioned tlie intention, 
and Ungud confirmed tlie fact. Tlie force, lie said, 
had advanced a second time to Busheergunje, had 
engaged and defeated the enemy, hut had retired, after 
achieving the victory. It was therefore equally clear, 
that onward progress had been found impossible, and 
that Havelock had been obliged to retire without even 
being able to communicate his intention to us. Why 
then had he retired? It could not be in consequence 
of the determined resistance olfered by the enemy ; 
for Ungud, who confirmed the first victories at Onao 
and Busheergunje, which had been reported to us 
by Aodhan Singh, laughed at and ridiculed their 
cowardice. Jliey never, he said, stood a charge of 
our men, and had lost most of the guns which they 
had taken out. 

It was evident, to those who could view the 
matter calmly, that, finding his rear threatened, and 
his force too weak, the Ueneral had retired to secure 
his communications. To me, therefore, the intel- 
ligence brought by Ungud, though disappointing, 
was not a source of any great anxiety. We well 
knew that every available soldier, as he arrived in the 
country, would be pushed up to reinforce Havelock. 
liVery day, therefore, by which our defence was pro- 
longed, would add to the numbers of the reheving 
army; and oui- enemy had of late, certainly, shown 
no very remarkable or increased boldness. 

It was evident, however, that Colonel Tytler’s 
letter, in which he proposed that we should cut our 
waj' out, had been written under an entire misappre- 
hension of our circumstances. The thing was simply 
impossible. Encumbered as we were, with lar4 
numbers of women, children, sick, and wounded, 


guarded by a slender force of Europeans, to bare 
attempted to leave our defences, and lead out tins 
defenceless mass into tlie streets of the city, crowded 
with the enemy’s marksmen, would have been nothing 
more than to expose the greater number of them to 
certain death. Few, indeed, would have been those 
who would have reached the relieving column. It 
was of importance that the reply of wdiich Ungud 
was to be the bearer, should be a clear exposition of 
our state and circumstances, on which the General at 
Cawnpoor might build a just plan for our relief. 
After, therefore, Brigadier Inglis had read the letter, 
I proposed to him that w^e should consult upon the 
reply which should be sent. He courteously came over 
to my quarters during the day, and showed me the 
reply which he projiosed to send. It was the follow- 
ing:— 

“ A note from Colonel Tytler to Mr. Gubbins 
reached last night, dated at MunguBvar the 4th inst., 
the latter paragraph of which is as follows — ‘ You 
must aid us in every way, even to cutting your way 
out, if we can’t force our way in,’ — has caused me 
much uneasiness, as it is quite impossible, with my 
weak and shattered force, that I can leave my defencek 
You must bear in mind how I am hampered; that I 
have upwards of 120 sick and wounded, and at least 
220 women, and about 230 children, and no caniage 
of any description, besides sacrificing twenty- three 
lacs of treasure, and about thirty guns of sorts. 

“ In consequence of the news received, I shall soon 
put the force on half rations, unless I hear again from 
you. Our provisions will last us then tiU about the 
10th of Septembei’. 

“If you hope to save this force, no time must be 
lost in pushing forward. We are dafiy being attacked 
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by tbe enemy, wbo are within a few yards of our de- 
fences. Their mines have already weakened our post, 
and I have every reason to believe they are carrying 
on others. Their 18-pounders are within 160 yards 
of some of our batteries, and from their position^ and 
our inability to form working parties, we cannot reply 
to them, and consequently the damage done hourly is 
very great. My strength now in Europeans is 360, 
and about 300 natives, and the men are dreadfully 
harassed ; and owing to part of the Eesidency having 
been brought down by round shot, many are without 
shelter. Our native force having been assured, on 
Colonel Tytler’s authority, of your near approach, 
some twenty-five days ago, are naturally losing con- 
fidence, and if they leave us I do not see how the 
defences are to be manned. Did you receive a letter 
and plan from me from this man ' Ungud ?’ Kindly 
answer this question. 

“ Yours truly, 

“ J. Inglis, 

“ To General Havelock.” “Brio-adier” 

In the general purport of this letter I agreed ; but 
thought that the dangers of our position, especially 
as regarded the supply of food, were exaggerated ; and 
that General Havelock might be induced, on receipt 
of it, to attempt our relief with an insufficient force. 

I accordingly recommended some modification of the 
despateh,^ which might represent our prospects of 
defence in more hopeful terms. But to this the 
Brigadier would not consent. He informed me that 
he had consulted the officers of his staffs and that 
they concurred in the justice of his description On 

the Mowing night, accordingly, Ungud started with 

tills despatcli. 
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It is difficult to understand how so serious an error 
was at the time made hy the Commissariat staff, from 
whom no doubt the Brigadier’s information in respect 
to our supply of food was derived. Much of the 
grain and provisions had indeed been got in by the 
civil authorities; and it is probable that the Commis- 
sariat had not sufficiently examined their resources. 
But certainly at the time it was well known in the 
garrison that we possessed a plentifol abundance of 
grain and ghee; and a supply of cattle wliich would 
afford fresh-meat rations much beyond the period 
indicated. Bum, indeed, for the soldiers was running 
short, and fodder had to be used carefully. Facts, 
however, speak for themselves. We were not put on 
half-meat rations until the 25 th of August, when 
they were reduced as here shown. 


FEESO^. 

FULL SCALE. 

EEBUCEB SCALE. ; 

Eacli fighting man 

1 ib. 

12 oz. 

„ woman . 

12 oz. 

6 oz. 

„ child over 12 years . : 

12 oz* 

i 6 oz. 

„ child under 12 years , ! 

i 4|oz. 

1 4 oz. 

j, child under 6 years 

1 4 oz. 

j 2 oz. 

1 


We were joined on the 25th of September by a force 
of upwards of 2700 men, under General Outram, 
which brought in no grain to add to our supplies, but 
gun-bullocks only. This new force, as well as the old 
garrison, were fed for eight weeks longer out of the 
stores of grain which we originally possessed. And 
when we finally abandoned the place, the granary of 
wheat laid in by me, which had been put at the dis- 
posal of the Commissariat, was left behind, and their 
own surplus stores required 600 camels to transport. 

■' ' u 2 
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TJngud did not retum for elereii days. But again 
made Ms appearance at my post at midniglit of the 
29tli, and brought Havelock’s reply; a letter worthy 
of the noble soldier who wrote it. It was dated at 
CavTipoor the 24th of August, and was as follows : — - 

“Mr DEAR CoiiONEL, 

“ I have your letter of the 16th inst. I can only 
say do not negotiate, but rather perish sword in hand. 
Sir Colin Campbell, who came out at a day’s notice to 
command, upon the news arriving of Greneral Anson’s 
death, promises me fresh troops, and you will be my 
first care. The reinforcements may reach me in from 
ticentg to tweiitgfive dags, and I will prepare everything 
for a march on Lucknow. 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

“H. Havelock, Br.-Gen. 

“To Col. Inglis, H.M. 3.2nd Eegt.” 

H.B. — The italics indicate Greek characters. 

Ungud had found it impossible to cross the Ganges 
near Cawnpoor, where one side of the river was held 
by the mutineers, and the opposite one by the British 
forces. He had gone by Futtehpoor Chowrasee, the 
residence of the talooqdar Jussa Singh, and crossed 
at the Nana Mhow Ghaut. He told us that the 
Nana was at Futtehpoor, having been defeated in a 
fresh engagement by Havelock, at Bithoor, where the 
mutineers declared that the 42nd Eegt. N.I., called 
by the natives, “Jansen,” had greatly distinguished 
them.seh es, and boasted that they had crossed bayonets 
with the British troops. Jussa Singh, he told us, had 
died of his wounds. 

On the occasion of tMs visit of Ungud, an amusino- 
incident occm-red. I had been iU with fever, and was 
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lying down in a room wliicli had been a lady’s dressing- 
room, and which contained a eheval glass. TJngud 
was seated on the floor by my side, and was replying 
to the many questions with which I plied him. I pre- 
sently observed him to put on an anxious look, and 
direct uneasy glances towards the glass, which was 
large, and reflected his whole person. Soon he turned 
round, and facing himself in the mirror, exclaimed 
with energy “ Kia ! toom bhee sipahy ho ? What ! are 
you also a soldier?” I burst out laughing, the mis- 
take was so absurd. He had taken his own reflection 
for a strange sepoy, who he thought was listening to 
his words. Presently, he too discovered his mistake, 
and joined heartily in my merriment. 

From the commencement of the mutinies the rebel 
leaders had endeavoured to seduce the native soldiery 
to their standards by offers of high pay. Foot- 
soldiers who received with us seven rupees a month 
were promised twelve. Troopers, who served us on 
the pay of twenty-five rupees, were assured of receiv- 
ing thirty-five. We knew that the King of Dehli 
and the Kana had possessed themselves of treasure 
and might for a time be able to fulfil these promises. 
But how the puppet rebel authorities w-ho governed 
at Lucknow' could provide for the regular payment of 
the mutineers at that capital ive w'ere at a loss to 
understand. From IJngud we now learnt that after 
much delay and difficulty one month’s paj' at the 
above high rates had actually been issued. Payment 
to the irregular levies had also been made at the rate 
of five rupees per man.— The sepoys demanded more 
than one month’s pay, but this was refused, until they 
should take the “ Bailey G-uard.” 

There was now, on receipt of this despatch of Plave- 
lock’s, nothing to be done, but patiently to maintain 
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our position, for another month or twenty -five days. 
We had the satisfaction of thinking that at the end of 
that time a force would be at hand which would be 
capable of overbearing all opposition. 

Meanwhile, the enemy had continued unceasingly 
his efibrts to mine om position. He was known to 
be mining at Anderson’s post, where a countermine 
gallery, twenty-five feet in length, had been thrown 
out to intercept his work. His workmen in a second 
mine, directed at the Brigade Mess, could be plainly 
heard, and he was evidently digging in front of the 
Redan battery, at a work which was believed by many 
to be a third mine. 

Despite the constant \dgilance and exertions of Cap- 
tainFulton and our other engineers, the mutineers man- 
aged at last to do us serious injur}" by exploding a mine 
under the outer defences of the left Seikh square, on 
the 18th of August. Tire explosion took place between 
five and six in the morning, and blew down the out- 
liouse at the south-west corner of the square, on the 
roof of which we had a post, from the loopholes of 
which Lieutenant Mecham, 7th 0. I. Infantry, Cap- 
tain Adolphe Orr, of the military police, with two sen- 
tries, were at the time on the look-out. By the explo- 
sion, Mecham and Orr and one drummer were thrown 
into the air, but descended inside the square amidst 
the debris oi ih.Q building, and escaped with little 
injury. The fourth. Band Sergeant Curtain, of the 
41st H.I., was unhaj)pily thrown outside the works 
upon the road, where he was destroyed by the enemy. 
There were, unfortunately, seven men inside the build- 
ing, viz., six drummers and one sepoy, and these 
were all buried beneath its ruins. 

As soon as the smoke had cleared away, a breach in 
the outer wall and buildings was discovered thirty feet 
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in breadtli, tbe houses across the street being thickly 
filled by the enemy. They, however, hesitated to 
advance, when one of their leaders mounted to the 
top of the breach, waving his sword, and calling on 
the others to follow. He was immediately struck 
dead by a bullet from one of the officers on the top of 
the Brigade Mess. A second mutineer leader followed 
him, but shared the same fate. Their fall seemed 
sufficiently to intimidate the enemy, who would not 
thereafter leave the Iiouses, but maintained from their 
shelter a secure and heavy fire on the breach and 
ex])osed square. 

The whole garrison was at once under arms, and a 
qiarty of the S4th Toot were immediately moved down 
under shelter to keep down the fire of the enemy, while 
doors, jjlanks, and boxes, were rapidly collected and 
jiut uqi as a barricade at the breach. A house between 
the two squares was also qnilled domi, and a 9-q)ounder 
gun was got into qiosition, which enfiladed the breach. 
At night the banicade was comjdeted. All these mea- 
sures involved great labour and exertion, and reflected 
great credit on all the officers engaged, who acted under 
the personal direction of the Brigadier. They were 
not effected wdthout loss, and several Europeans were 
badly wounded. While the younger Johannes’ and 
adjacent buildings were thus filled by the enemy, a 
heavy fire was kepit up between the mutineers and the 
men qiosted at (vrant’s bastion in my piost, during which 
]\[. Dupirat received his death-wound through a loop- 
hole irom one of the enemy’s bullets. Throughout 
the day, a heavy cannonade was kept up by Brigadier 
Inglis’ orders upon the native buildings opipiosite the 
breach, from the 24-pounder howtzer at my entrance- 
gate, by which they were considerably damaged. It 
ivas also now thought necessary to get rid of the 
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younger Johannes’ and other adjoining native houses, 
which afforded so much protection for the enemy, and 
from which my garrison and that of the Seikh squares 
had suffered so severely. Accordingly, a sortie was 
made in the afternoon of the same day by Brigadier 
Inglis, accompanied by Captain Fulton and other en- 
gineers, who went out by the hole in my enclosing 
wall, and occupied all these houses without opposition 
from the enemy. Four barrels of powder were then 
exidoded in them, by which they were effectually 
destroyed, some of the ruined walls being only left 
standing. Another sortie was made on the next day 
in the same direction, by which the work of destruc- 
tion was completed. A large quantity of wood, rafters, 
doors, laths, &c., dislodged by the exjdosions, were 
brought in by the natives of my garrison, and were 
highly serviceable in repairing our defences. In 
most of the houses which were examined during these 
operations, trenches dug as protection against our 
shells were found. Traces of blood often appeared 
however, showing the injury which they at times in- 
meted. In many of the houses, graves were found, 

m winch the enemy had buried, on the spot, the bodies 
ot their slain. 

^ If the enemy had succeeded in doing us a serious 
injury by his mine of the 18th, our engineers obtained 
a much more decided success over the foe in a mine 
which they exploded three days later, on the 21st of 
August. Its object was the premises of the elder 
Johannes, which overlooked the Cawnpoor battery 
and from the marksmen stationed in which we had 
sustained such continual injury. These premises con- 
amed two masonry bmldings, a nearer one the dweU- 
mgdiouse of Mr Johannes, and a further one his 
shop. Close by, the enemy had established a battery 
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of two guns, wMch gave ns great annoyance. On 
the 17th, a shaft was begun in the Martiniere building, 
in order from it to drive a gallery under Johannes’ 
dwelling-house, which was the nearest. Captain Ful- 
ton planned the measure, which was pushed on with 
um'emitting exertion by Lieutenant M. Junes. For 
sixty -four hours that officer scarcely rested, and the 
mine was reported ready at daybreak of the 21st. It 
was fired at 5 o’clock the same afternoon, with com- 
plete efieet, the dwelling-house and tower, from which 
the African Rifleman used to fire with such deadly 
precision, being laid in ruins, and several of the enemy 
who occupied it at the time, being destroyed. 

A sortie was then made by fifty Europeans, who 
divided into two parties on getting outside, the one 
under Lieutenant Broume of the 32nd, making for 
the neighbouring battery : and the main body under 
Captain McCabe of the same regiment, with Captain 
I^ulton, proceeding to Johannes’ shop, to endeavour to 
blow it up. Browne reached the battery, and found a 
gunner of the enemy sleeping securely upon one of the 
guns. After Lieutenant Browne had several times in- 
effectually snapped his revolver at him, the man awoke 
and ran away. It was then attempted to spike the 
guns, but the touchholes were found to be so large and 
damaged, that it was impossible to do this efiectuaUy. 
Into the touchhole of one of the guns, two large spikes 
of unusual size were driven : with the other nothing 
could be done, and it was left. But so useless was this 
operation of spiking, that, ere the party had been four 
hours within the works, both guns were again battering 
the Brigade Mess with undiminished effect. 

Meanwhile, Fulton and McCabe and their party had 
reached the shop verandah, and found the doors of the 
building closed. Captain Fulton, however, placing his 
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back against one of them, and resting his feet against 
the verandah wall, forced the frame of the door out 
of the masonry, and fell backwards with it into the 
interior of the building. The room was full of the 
enemy, and was intersected by deep trenches dug to 
protect them from our shells. At the bottom of one 
of these trenches, Fulton now found himself. After 
Iiim immediately rushed McCabe and his party, and 
the enemy quickly disappeared. Two barrels of powder 
were then placed inside the building, a slow match was 
lighted, and the shop was completely levelled. Our loss 
in effecting these operations was three killed and two 
wounded. The casualties were caused by the enemy, 
who made no stand against us, taking post behind the 
adjacent buildings, and firing on any man who hap- 
pened to be exposed. 

The enemy’s mine at the Brigade Mess had caused 
considerable anxiety, the building being so much filled 
with ladies and children. A countermine gallery, 
thirty-three feet in length, had been constructed with 
great labour, from which our men could plainly hear 
the enemy’s miners at work. After much exertion 
the engineers succeeded in breaking into the enemy’s 
gaUery on the 29th of August. Their miners, leaving 
their tools, fled immediately, followed by ours, who 
quickly placed a barrel of gunpowder at the end of 

their sap, next to the shaft, and exifloding it, destroyed 
their work. 

Another mine had been again commenced bi^ the 
enemy, directed against Sago’s post. This ive had not 
discovered, when fortunately it became soaked by the 
heavy rain and fell in. 

Thus had been met, and in all but one instance most 
successfidly foiled, aU the many endeayours made by 
the enemy to undermine our works and buildings in 
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August. Too much praise canuot be accorded to the 
engineers, who, one and all, laboured hard in this 
arduous duty . But the chief merit belonged to that 
much-lamented officer, Captain Fulton. On the 20th 
of August I experienced a sad loss in my garrison by 
the death of the Jumadar Eamadeen.* We were at 
the time repairing the parapet- wall on the roof of the 
out-houses which the enemy’s artillery had knocked 
down. Major Apthorp and myself were sitting near, 
under the lee of the wall, where the workmen were 
stooping at tli eir work ; when Eamadeen unfortunately 
stood up erect. He was almost immediately struck 
by a bullet in the abdomen, and sank upon the roof. 
The laithful man lingered for twenty-four hours and 
then died. He never murmured or complained, but 
expressed himself well content to die in my service. 
Well did he deserve this poor tribute to his memory. 
We buried him by himseh’ in the garden, where 
I hope on some futui’e day a tomb may be erected 
to mark the resting-place of one who showed so great 
fidehty. 

On the same day an attempt was made to burn the 
gates at the Bailey Q-uard by some emissaries of the 
enemy, who, unnoticed by our sentries, piled up 
combustibles and wood outside the gate and set fire 
to it. The flame buimt fiercely, but it was extin- 
guished -without injury ; and loopholes were then pre- 
pared in the side-wall commanding the entrance, 
through which a man who again attempted to set fire 
to the gate was, some time afterwards, shot. 

On the 21st, a boy who was picking up bullets out- 
side our works was made prisoner ; but we could not 

* It is gratifying to learn that the Government of India have bestowed 
a liberal gratuity, and a life pension of four rupees per mensem* on the 
son nf Eamadeen, a boy of ten years of age*-. , 
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succeed in obtaining any information from bim of the 
movements of tbe enemy. 

The dilapidation of our buildings under tbe con- 
tinual fire of tbe enemy proceeded rapidly. Tbe Bri- 
gade Mess outer wall and upper Guard-bouses, and tbe 
Cawnpoor battery, formed two of tbeir principal marks. 
By tbe 24tb of the montb the Guard-houses were de- 
stroyed, and the Cawnpoor battery bad long been, 
despite constant repair, little better than a ruin. The 
lower story of the main building of tbe Brigade Mess 
was of great strength and sobdity, and continued to 
resist the heavy shot of the enemy, fired at the dis- 
tance of seventy or eighty yards. The Judicial Gar- 
rison house became towards the end of the month so 
unsafe, that it was found necessary to remove all the 
women from it, into the Begumkotee. 

The Eesidency also was so pierced with romid shot 
that it was little better than a sieve. On the 24th 
the entire length of verandah along two stories on the 
west side fell to the ground. The whole building 
became at the same time so unsafe, that it was found 
necessary to remove from the lower story all the 
Commissariat stores which had before been placed 
there. 

Innes’ house was at the same time reported to be 
in a dangerous state, and only a small portion of the 
building could be occupied by the garrison. 

The enemy had now established two neiv batteries 
against my house. One mounted a 9-pounder, and 
was built, with immense labour, of long beams of wood, 
fixed into the ground, between which earth was then 
filled in. It was raised to the top of the adjoining 
houses, and was nearly on a level with my roof, so as 
to occupy a commanding position. It was placed on 
our south face, where we had no means of returning 
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the fire, to tlie right of the battery in the lane. The 
gun breached the south face of the house and the 
dome. 

On the 26th of August the enemy opened another 
and more dangerous battery. Facing our south-west 
angle bastion, at the distance of about 500 yards from 
it, was a lofty enclosure, known as the Boolund Bagh. 
Inside this they erected a battery for a 24-pounder, 
and a 12-pounder gun; and when completed, dis- 
charges of heavy shot, fired through two holes cut in the 
thick enclosing wall, announced the fact to us. The 
21- and 18-lb. shot pierced the south-west angle of the 
house, and, when it struck an outhouse, broke a large 
hole in the outer wall which formed our defence. Our 
servants became dreadfully alarmed. Brigadier Inglis 
came down to examine the new battery from our south- 
west bastion, into which a number of us crowded. 
While engaged in reconnoitering it, the enemy, who 
had probably observed us, opened fire ; and one of his 
heavy shot passing through our earthen parapet, laid 
two of the party, Lieutenant Webb, of the 32nd, and 
a faithful sweeper of mine named Lalloo, dead on the 
ground. The bastion was c|uickly evacuated, and the 
Brigadier sent orders to the mortar battery to shell 
the enemy at a distance of 200 yards beyond my 
house. Lieutenant Cunliffe passed the order to the 
sergeant, who, mistaking the proper charge, put an in- 
sufficient quantity of powder into the mortar. The 
first shell, therefore, just cleared the house and burst 
inside the enclosure, most providentially injuring no 
one,— but Major Apthorp and Captain EdgeU, of my 
garrison, had a very narrow escape. 

The engineer and artillery officers at once pro- 
nounced that against such heavy metal as the enemy 
had now brought against us, the 9-pounder ndth 
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wMch the bastion was armed was of no avail. They 
advised that the bastion should be retrenched, the plat- 
form reduced, the thickness of the parapet increased 
to sixteen feet, and the 9-pounder replaced by an 
18-pounder gun. After some days the Brigadier con- 
sented to give us a heavy gnu, and we at once set to 
work to alter the battery. By dint of hard work it 
was soon completed; and on the 81st of the month 
an 18-pounder gun was dragged into it, and put in 
position. 

Before this could be accomplished, however, we 
should have been reduced to sad straits, but for the 
fertility of resource and admirable gunnery of Lieut. 
Bonham, of the Artillery. This excellent young officer, 
whose cool and steady demeanour during the mutiny at 
Seerora, and subsequent share in the engagement at 
Chiuhut, where he was wounded, have already been 
mentioned, had displayed great accuracy of practice with 
heavy guns during the siege, and had already been a 
second time wounded. To replace in some degree our 
lost 8-inch howitzer, and enable us to throw our shells 
horizontally as well as vertically, Lieutenant Bonham 
had contrived an engine which went by the name of 
the “ Ship.” It was made by placing an 8-inch mortar 
upon a strong wooden frame, upon which the piece 
lay horizontally, the large wedge in front having been 
withdrawn. Strong lashings secui-ed the mortar to 
the wooden frame, which was mounted upon cast-iron 
wheels, by which the Ship was rendered movable. 
The elevation desired was given by small wedges or 
coignes placed below^ the muzzle, and wdiich required 
careful adjustment. While our south-west bastion was 
under alteration, the destruction of our house ivas 
prevented by the fire of the Ship, which was placed 
close to the house, and threw a horizontal fire of shells 
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■upon tlie enemy’s battery, at an elevation just sufficient 
to clear the surrounding outhouses. Though much 
less effective than a heavy hoAvitzer, from the small 
measure of po-wder to -whiGh the. charge was restricted, 
the fire of the Ship was verj^ effective. Taking great 
pains in levelling his Ship, Lieutenant Bonham suc- 
ceeded in striking the wall close to the enemy’s 
embrasure several times ; and the shells bursting 
within the wall, brought down large masses of it. 
For several days the Ship was thus used with much 
effect. As soon as its fire began, the enemy ceased 
firing ; but afterwards laboured most assiduously to 
replace and repair the hea’vy timbering of which their 
battery was constructed; and generally opened fire upon 
us again in the morning. Their fire Avas particularly 
dangerous, for this battery OA^erlooked our enclosure, 
and they Avere able to strike the loAver story of the 
house. 

For some reason they at this time greatly concen- 
trated their fire upon my house, for on the .2Sth of 
August they fired a number of 21-lb. shot into the up- 
per rooms on the north, from the 24-pounder battery 
which they had opposite Innes’ post. These heaAy 
shot came right through the outer Avail, and compeEed 
us to abandon the upper north rooms, of Avhich we 
had, till then, retained possession. I haA^e stiff. Avith 
me, in England, a trunk which visibly reminds me of 
this cannonade. We had been unable to find one of 
these shot, Avhich had pierced the waff of the room, 
and which used always to be collected, and forA\’'arded 
at intervals to the magazine. Some days later, our 
maid having occasion to move a small trunk, com- 
plained of its unusual weight ; and, unlocking it, 
discovered the 21-lb. shot reposing on the top of its 
contents. 
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Tlie abandonment of these upper rooms rendered it 
necessary that some of the ladies, for whom there was 
no longer accommodation in the house, should leave 
ns. Accordingly, Mrs. Banks and her party removed to 
the Brigade Mess ; Dr. and Mrs. Brydon and children. 
Captain and Mrs. H. Borbes and children, Mrs. Onseley 
and children, and Mrs. Aitken, found shelter in Mr. 
Ommanney’s house, and in the Begumkotee. In the 
lower story we were, necessarily, much croivded. The 
rooms occupied by the ladies were low and small ; and 
the gentlemen slept at night either outside under the 
porch ; in the hall, which was not safe from shot ; or 
on the table, or on the ground in the room in which 
we took our meals. 

The ladies of my garrison had, by this time, be- 
come quite adepts in many military matters ; and would 
judge almost equally correctly with the men, of the 
weight of a shot, or whether a gun fired by the enemy 
were shotted or not. To ascertain the cahbre of the 
various-sized iron shot fired into our post by the in- 
surgents, I had a “Salter’s” weighing machine always 
hangiag up in the pubhc room : and I remember an 
instance in the ladies’ judgment proved more correct 
than our own. A heavy shot which had just come in 
was pronounced by the men to be a 21 -pounder, 
while it was held by the ladies to be an 1 8-pounder 
only. On weighing it, they proved to be right, and it 
was transferred to our battery. The 21.1b. shot, I may 
observe, were of no use to us, for we had no guns of 
larger than eighteen pound calibre. 

Our native followers, about this time, became greatly 
disheartened. The increased cannonade around my 
post,and the absence of tidings of certain and earlyrehef, 
appeared to them ominous of coming disaster, and the 
enemy’s mines created great dismay. On the 28th, I 
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lost, ty desertion at niglit, one clxupprassie (or orderly) 
and two of my dismounted troopers, being tbe only 
men of tbeir number wbo deserted during tbe siege. 
Tbe cbupprassie, a Hindoo youtb, was panic-struck, 
and would, I think, have gone out of bis mind if be 
bad remained. On the 29th, one of my native 
artillerymen deserted in broad day, and, though fired 
upon by the European sentry who stood near him, 
escaped. 

On the 30th a more serious desertion followed. An 
East Indian, named Jones, who had been a clerk in 
one of the offices, had been appointed sergeant ; and 
with ten others, mostly native Christian drummers, 
who had formeidy been in the King of Oudh’s service, 
held charge of the outhouses near the racket-court. 
Their post adjoined mine on the north, and they 
looked after the fodder and the oxen. These men 
were more than half natives, and the families of most 
of them resided in the city. On the night mentioned 
they all deserted together, having broken open the 
door of a small po.stern on that side, and left their 
post unprotected. 

The Seikh Cavahy troopers in the squares at the 
same time occasioned us much anxiety. Many of them 
had deserted j and we were not sure that the rest, 
who were known to maintain clandestine communica- 
tion with the enemy, might not at any time follow the 
e.xample of their brethren. Talking with the other 
natives, they professed to disbelieve the tidings of 
approaching succour brought by IJngud; and gave 
out that we used to conceal him, and then bring him 
out after intervals, with pretended news. 

Under aU these discouraging influences, we had 
much ado to maintain the confidence of the natives 
who remained with us. We i^ed to talk familiarly 
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with, them, point out that the mutineers had failed of 
success when everything was at the beginning in their 
favour ; and now that the British troops were hurrying 
to India, as we assured them would be the case, Wn 
Bombay, from China, and from the mother country ; 
when the supply of European ammunition, shells, 
percussion caps, &c., possessed by the rebels must be 
failing, how could their cause prove successful ? Every 
precautionary measure was taken to support these 
arguments. Men of doubtful fidelity were placed in 
posts whence escape would be difficult, and mixed with 
others who were beHeved to be more staunch. Several 
of the Mahomedan domestics of my garrison were 
made to sleep at night under the eye of the European 
sentry, and all were watched. 

Among my levies were several who had accumu- 
lated, by labour at the bastion, sums of money which 
were large for them. In order to guard against their 
deserting with their savings, I required them to 
deliver the money into my custody, and gave them 
receipts for it. No pay had been issued since the 
siege began, and several among the natives now 
desired to receive it. It was resolved accordingly to 
issue one month’s pay for July on the 1st of Septem- 
ber. When issued, however, those native soldiers on 
whom we most relied, the native pensioners and the 
sepoys of the 13th, 48th, and 71stEegts., declined to 
receive it. They justly observed that they had no 
use for it then, and did not know what to do with 
it, being provided with rations from the State. Their 
refusal was regarded with much satisfaction, as a 
proof of their fidelity. 

On the 25th, Captain Wilson and Lieutenant Birch 
came over to me with a message from the Brigadier, 
requesting my opinion upon a piece of information 
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wMcli bad been given by a Mr. Phillips, of the Mhitaiy 
Secretary’s office. Mr. Phillips ivould not give np the 
name of the native who had, he said, informed him 
that a general conspiracy had been formed by all the 
natives in the garrison, comprising the Brigade Mess 
servants, the Native Infantry, aU the natives at my post, 
and the Seikhs, to rise upon the Europeans at the next 
attack. Their plan was stated to be the following ; 
the Seikhs were to enter my enclosure by twos and 
threes, on pretence of speaking to me about obtaining 
an issue of pay. My native artillerymen were then, 
at a given signal, to turn the guns of my post on the 
Europeans, when a rising of the natives was to take 
place everywhere, while an attack from the outside 
was to be made by the enemy. The information 
appeared to me to be liighly improbable ; but I gave 
my advice that Mr. Phillips should be required to 
indicate the person from whom he derived his infor- 
mation, and that this latter party should be very care- 
fully examined. Embher, that, as a measure of 
precaution, the Seikh troopers should be prohibited 
from entering my enclosure ; which was accordingly 
done. Nothing eventually came of the supposed 
plot. 

We used to learn from Ungud that the enemy 
outside were well informed of all that passed witliin 
our intrenchment, and even corresponded with some 
of the natives inside. We never were able to dis- 
cover any such correspondent among our Hindosta- 
nies ; but it was quite impossible to prevent the 
enemy from obtaining intelligence from the many 
natives who deserted us, or tlirough the Seikhs. 

Towards the close of the month, many auctions 
were held of the property of deceased officers. The 
prices realized at these sales sufficiently showed how 
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scarce many articles of ordinary use and consump- 
tion had become. Brandy fetched 16/. per dozen : it 
rose, however, before the blockade had terminated, 
to 2/. IO 5 . per bottle. Sherry sold for 11 . per dozen. 
Beer at the same price. A small tin of soup, 2/. 5^. 
A canister of sporting gimpowder, 1/. 12.9. Tobacco 
was in particular demand. Cigars were selling for 
%. each, and rose before the blockade was over to 5.9. 
apiece. Flannel shirts were in particular demand, 
and I was offered some as a favom* at 3/. 12s. each. 

On the last day of the month, the enemy began 
firing from a very heavy piece of ordnance, apparently 
a 32-pounder, which they had got into position at 
the Clock Tower, about one hundred yards distant 
from the Bailey Gruard Grate. Several round shot 
from it passed tlirough the gates, destroying tw^o 
ammunition waggons with which they were barri- 
caded. To oppose this dangerous and close fire, 
Lieutenant Aitken immediately began to construct, 
by aid of his own men, sepoys of the 13th N. I. only, 
under the superintendence of the engineers, a sunken 
battery, to receive an 18-pounder, between the Trea- 
sury and the Bailey Gruard G-ate. It was very q^uickly 
completed ; and the men who made the battery after- 
wards, on several occasions, with the aid of two or 
three artillerymen, manned and worked the gun 
which was placed in it with very good effect. 

Duriug the month of August, we had continued to 
suffer severely from the sickness which has been 
described as prevailing in July ; children especially 
being the sufferers. We had lost, in this month, 
Br. MacDonald, of the 41st H. I., by cholera, and, 
from the same disease, Lieutenant Bryce, of the 
Artillery, who had recovered from the severe wound 
before received. The Chief Engineer, Major J. 
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Anderson, was also dead. He Imd been long an 
invalid, and died, on tlie lltli of August, of diarrlioea, 
fatigue, and exhaustion. He was succeeded in the 
charge of the Engineer department by Captain Eulton. 
Among those who died of sickness are also to be 
reckoned Captain Barlow, Brigade-Major Oudh Irreg. 
Force, and Mrs. Hreen, wife of Captain Green, 48th 
H. I. 

We had had, also, many casualties. One hundred 
and twenty-five privates of the 32nd and 84th Regts. 
had been killed or died of wounds by the end of the 
month. And besides those already mentioned. Cap- 
tain Power, H. M. 32nd, had died of his wound; and 
one of the clerks, named Wells, had been killed at the 
battery near Hr. Payrer’s. 

Among the wounded ■were Captain Waterman, 13th 
N. I., Lieutenant James Alexander, Artillery, Lieu- 
tenant Fletcher, 4Sth H. I., shot tlmough the arm 
when on look-out duty. Lieutenant F. Cunlifie, Artil- 
lery, and Mr. MacEae, of the Engineer department. 
Captain Hawes, of my garrison, had also received a 
very ugly "woimd through the side, xvhile firing at the 
enemy from the top of the house. 

Lieutenant Bonliam, Ai-tillery, to wdiose skill -vve 
had been so much indebted, was wounded very 
severely, and for the third time, by a musket-ball, 
wdiich struck him in the breast while seated in the 
verandah of the Post-office. The ball broke the 
collar bone, and this distinguished young officer was 
laid up in hospital from the injury he received, during 
the rest of the siege. 

Two officers of the 41st H.I., Lieut, and Adjutant 
Graves, and Lieut. H. Inglis, had also been wumided. 
The latter, indeed, had a most narrow escape from 
destruction by a shell which burst close to him, at 
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Anderson’s post. A third Seetapoor reftigee, Mr. 
Bickers, who had been head clerk of the Commis-. 
sioner’s office there, sustained a most severe injury 
at Innes’ post, from a dangerous wound in the face. 
The jaw was broken, and though he marvellously re- 
covered, the effects of the injmy will he permanent. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

PROM THE ls5 TO THE 25ra OP SEPTEMBER. 

Dry weather succeeded by heavy rain. — Distressing accident which 
caused the death of Lieutenant Birch.-— Death of Major Bmere, 13th 
N. L — Explosion of a mine by the enemy at Gubbins’ bastion on the 
5th of September. — A second mine exploded at the Brigade Mess. — 
The enemy make a general attack ; but are beaten back with great 
loss. — Enemy’s battery acro.ss the river.— Mines and countermines. — 
Sortie outside the churchyard. — The enemy’s batteries opposed to 
Gubbins’ bastion are not silenced, — 'Captain Fulton, Engineers, killed 
in it. — Unrivalled merits of Captain Fulton.— His family left with 
slender provision, — •Lieutenant J. C. Anderson succeeds Caj)tain 
Pulton.— Baja Man Singh joins the enemy. — Account of Man Singh’s 
antecedents. — His family not long established in Oudh. — He takes the 
lead in the disturbances between the Hindoos and Mahomedans. — 
Constant alarms. — Desertion of the cooks of the Artillery, and 32nd 
Eegt. — ^Dilapidation of the Brigade Mess, Martiniere, Innes’, &c. posts. 
— Another mortar howitzer constructed. — Great loss iu artillery 
officers ; Major Simons and Lieutenant Cunliffe die. — Clothing of the 
garrison. — Ordinary colour of it. — Materials for dyeing how obtained. 
— ^Eclipse of the sun.' — Casualties, aud deaths. — Ungud returns on the 
22nd of September, the bearer of good new's. — Artillery of the reliev- 
ing force heard on the 23rd of September, — Fears of the natives on the 
24th. — Captain Radclitfe, 7th Light Cavalry, mortally 'wounded on 
that night. — Entry of the relieving army under Generals Havelock 
and Outram, on the 2oth of September. — Scene at Dr. Fayrer’s house 
upon the entry of the 78th Highlanders. — Excitement wdthin the 
intrenchment. 

The first days of September were diy. The wind 
was from the west ; the sun heat vehemently by day, 
but nights and mornings began to he cool. Tlie 
pools of water were drying up, and we at first be- 
lieved that the rainy season had closed. Soon, how- 
ever, the east wind and wet weather returned ; and 
in the third week we experienced deluges of rain, 
which greatly injured and damaged our own defences ; 
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and added so muck to the difficulty and discomfort of 
Havelock’s last advance. 

On tke evening of the 2nd of this month, a most 
distressing and melancholy accident occurred. A 
mine of the enemy being suspected to have been 
begun in the broken ground and dehrk on the west 
side of our position, a party of four officers proceeded 
out at dusk to examine it. One of the four was 
Lieutenant Birch, of the 59th Eegt. H. I., who was 
then attached to the Engineer department. The 
usual warning was sent to the several adjoining posts, 
including mine, which immediately overlooked the 
ground which had to be examined. The duty had 
been satisfactorily accomplished, and the party was 
returning, when the sentry at the west battery of my 
post, who most unfortunately had not been warned, 
seeing objects moving in the dark outside, fired his 
musket at them. Unhappily the ball took effect 
upon Lieutenant Birch, wounding him mortally in 
the abdomen, and he died after much suffering during 
the night. It appeared, on inquiry, that the sentry 
who was on duty when the warning was given by 
Major Apthorp, had been intermediately relieved, and 
that the warning had not been communicated to the 
relieving guard. It was altogether a most lamentable 
and distressing event. Lieutenant Birch had been 
only married for six months. He had lost his father, 
who commanded the 41st N. I., at Seetapoor. His 
poor wife and his sister were residing with us, when 
the fatal shot was fired. 

This was followed by another sad casualty, in the 
death of Major Bruere, commanding the ] 3th H. I., 
who was killed on the 4th of the month by a rifle- 
ball through the chest. He was an excellent rifle- 
man, and had done good service by his practice from 
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tlie top of tlie Brigade Mess. On tlie date mentioned, 
wliile tlras engaged, lie unfortunately too mucli ex- 
posed liimself, and received liis death-wound from one 
of the enemy’s marksmen. His remains were carried 
to the grave by the sepoys of his own regiment, by 
whom he was much beloved. 

With these two sad exceptions, during the first 
Ibiu' days nothing of particular importance occurred. 
The enemy maintained the usual cannonade and fire 
of musketry all round. This usually began at day- 
light, and lasted for three hours or more: it then 
llagged during the middle of the day, and was re- 
sumed in the afternoon. The bugling, drumming, 
and tomtoming, to which we had been so long accus- 
tomed, went on as usual at daybreak and at sunset. 

The 18-pormder -which had been mounted in our 
south-west battery had been opened, but feebly, upon 
the enemy’s Boolund Bagh battery ; for a few shots 
only were allowed to be fired at a time, and they were 
not always well directed. 

The enemy continued his mines in all directions. 
One was known to be in progress at the Financial 
Commissioner’s post ; a second directed at the Brigade 
Mess ; a third against the Cawnpoor battery ; a 
fourth at the Seikh squares ; a fifth pointing at the 
Church ; besides the large mining work which they 
still carried on against the Eedan battery. 

Of late, also, we had suspected that they -were 
mining our south-west bastion, on the maintenance 
of which the defence of our post mainly depended ; 
and some anxiety was felt on the subject. After 
midnight of the 4th September, I -was called away 
from superintending the repair of our 9-pounder 
battery, by Captain Edgell, the officer on duty, who 
told me that the sentry had reported some sounds of 
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raining. We botli proceeded to tlie roof of tire out- 
boiises overlooking tke soutb-west bastion, and, 
screening ourselves behind some of the remaining 
broken defences, listened long and attentively ; but 
in vain. The native sentry assui’ed us that he had 
heard the sound of a pick ; but vre could hear none. 
Our ears, however, had not been sharp enough, as the 
events of the next daj'- proved. 

It was just 10, A.M., on the oth September when we 
were alarmed by the loud explosion of a mine in the 
direction of our bastion. The report was so close and 
loud, and the air was at the moment so darkened by 
smoke, and by the numerous weighty fragments of 
earth, wiiich were falling and crashing everywhere 
about, and over the house, that we all believed that 
the bastion had been blown up. Hastily seizmg our 
arms we rushed down towards it, expecting to find a 
breach, and great indeed was our delight in finding 
the bastion to be safe. A mine had indeed been ex- 
ploded close to it; but the error of distance was 
sufiiciently great to prevent injury to our work. 

The mine had been a large one, as was evinced by 
the size of the crater which it made, as subsequently 
seen, and the shock wliich it gave to all the houses 
throughout the position. The enemy soon came out 
in force all round, and fixing a huge ladder with 
double rows of rungs, so as to allow of two or more 
men mounting abreast, at the mouth of the 18- 
pounder embrasure, attempted to escalade. But it 
was an attempt only. They did not show their faces, 
but thrust the muzzles of their muskets into the em- 
brasure, and fired. They were speedily dislodged by 
Major Apthorp and the men of the 32nd with hand 
grenades and musket-shots, while we kept up a heavy 
fire irpon them from the loopholes with which our out- 
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houses were now pierced. After about an hour and a 
haK they fell back into the houses whence they had 
issued, with heavy loss. 

Short!}’ after the mine at our bastion had been ex- 
ploded, a smaller one was fired near the Brigade Mess. 
This last had been discovered : and Captain Fulton had 
been busy in driving a countermine against it, intend- 
ing to blow it in. Fortunately our two miners had 
come up out of the latter to take some refreshment : 
for otherwise they must have been destroyed with our 
countermine. This mine of the enemy’s also w’as in- 
complete, and short, and did no harm. In this quarter 
also the enemy showed himself well, particularly in 
the garden outside the Brigade Mess and Seikh 
square, where a great many of them fell under our 
musketry. Several other attacks, though less deter- 
mined, were made in other quarters ; and every- 
where they were repulsed with heavy- loss. During 
the wdiole attack, as was always the case, a storm of 
round shot and musket-balls was kept up ; but our 
men were kept under cover, and we sustained little 
loss, viz. three men killed, and one wounded. Finally^, 
after maintaining a heavy fusilade upon us from the 
surrounding houses, the enemy^ retired : and they' "were 
seen many' hoiu-s after the action, carrying off their 
killed and wounded in cartloads over the bridges. 
On this occasion the new battery (18-pounder), erected 
by Lieutenant Aitken and the 13th N. I. sepoys, 
rendered good service. 

A new work had been established by the enemy 
across the river, from which they considerably an- 
noyed the hospital and adjoining buildings. An 
18 -pounder gun was mounted in it ; and on the same 
day on which this attack was made, a shot from it 
entered and traversed the whole length of the hospital 
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ward, crowded as it was with patients, without, 
strange to say, wounding any one ! 

In every (hrection where the enemy was known to 
be mining, countermines were dug. Two of these had 
been constructed out of the Brigade Mess post ; and 
their galleries outside were connected. Another of 
considerable length extended out beyond Anderson’s 
post, and was used as a whispering gallery. A third 
had been dug from the Binancial Commissioner’s post, 
and by it our engineers were enabled to blow in suc- 
cessfully, on the 2nd of September, a mine of the 
enemy, which had run into a well, and had, in conse- 
quence, been discovered. Their miners were at work 
when our countermine was fired, and were supposed 
to have been destroyed. Our countermiire outside the 
Cawnpoor battery had long been ready, and having 
on the 9th made sure that the enemy were approach- 
ing us again by a mine in that direction, it was re- 
solved to explode it. It was a large mine, and our 
engineers had charged it with two barrels of powder. 
When fired, the effect was great ; the fronts of the 
houses on the opposite side of the street being blown 
down. Its explosion, as was usual, greatly alarmed 
the enemy, who beat to arms and continued long to 
maintain upon us a fire of cannon and musketry. 

Two days later Captain Tulton most successftilly 
destroyed a mine which the enemy was driving against 
the Seikli square. Our countermine was ready, and 
from it the enemy’s miners could be heard distinctly 
to be at work quite close. Our mine was accordingly 
exploded with complete success, burying the enemy’s 
miners, whose groans and cries for aid continued long 
to be heard. 

On the same day a sortie was made under Captain 
Tulton to examine the shaft and gallery of a mine 
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wliicli had been, discovered in the churchyard. The 
ground was open, and the workmen having been 
driven away, it was found that a long gallery had 
been constructed directed against the Church, and of 
sufficient height to allow of a man walking along it, 
almost erect. It was destroyed with gunpowder. 

It has been mentioned that our south-west battery 
was opposed to four guns of the enemy, two heavy 
guns in the high Boolund Bagh battery, and two 
smaller ones in the nearer garden battery below us. 
Major Apthorp, who commanded at my post, had 
frequentty represented that these batteries should be 
well cannonaded and effectually silenced. But the 
apprehension of supplying the enemy with round-shot 
prevailed, and our battery was only permitted to reply 
by a weak and desultory fire. An artillery officer 
used to visit the battery for two hours every day, and 
then, after firing one shot every twenty minutes, left 
it again. These few shots produced little effect on the 
upper battery; while the lower one was almost wholly 
neglected. They, however, did not neglect us ; but 
fired repeatedly into our embrasure, occasioning the 
necessity for constant night repairs, and had knocked 
the wooden shutters of our embrasure to pieces. This 
over-economy of shot was destined to cost the life of 
the most gifted, useful, and energetic officer in the 
garrison— Captain Fulton. As we continued to suffer 
from the heavy shot of the upper battery, Major Ap- 
tliorp had at last obtained permission to try the effect 
of a continuous cannonade, which Lieutenant James 
Alexander, of the Artillery, was deputed on the 14th 
September to carry into effect. He was a good shot, 
and made excellent practice with the IS-pouuder gun. 
With twenty shots he knocked to pieces the enemy’s 
embrasure and damaged the carriage of the 24-pounder 
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gun, SO that it could he clearly seen, muzzle in air, 
abandoned by the enemy. I may here add that this 
gun never opened upon us again during the rest of 
the siege and blockade. 

On that afternoon Captain Fulton had dined ivith 
US; we had recounted to him with satisfaction the 
result of the day’s cannonade, and I had anxiously 
begged him to cause the Cfarden battery to be sub- 
jected to a like discipline. As yet not a stick of it 
had been knocked down : while the enemy were able, 
at the distance of 240 yards, to fire into our embra- 
sure with the greatest precision. Pulton left us, and 
went domi noth some others to examine the effect of 
Alexander’s cannonade. Presently Major Aiffhorp re- 
turned to us with horror in his countenance, and told 
us that Fulton had been killed ! 

It appeared that wliile examining the battered em- 
brasure of the Boolund Bagh with his glass. Captain 
Pulton had discovered some of the enemy at work 
there, and had called to Alexander to come with him 
and resume his fire. Fulton himself proceeded on to 
the bastion, and entered it before the rest. He ap- 
proached the embrasure ; and at the moment when he 
reached it, one of the Grarden guns unliappily opened 
fire, and the ball striking Captain Fulton carried off 
the top of his head. Heath must have been instan- 
taneous. 

Thus, unhappily, when the siege was dra^ving to its 
conclusion, fell Greorge Fulton, the officer whose exer- 
tions had mainly contributed to success dining the 
dark days of our defence, of which he was not per- 
mitted to see the brighter ending. His untimely end 
cast a general gloom over the garrison. And well 
might it do so, for he had been the life and soul of 
everytlring that was persevering, chivalrous, and 
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daring. Only eight days before, he had escaped nar- 
rowly with his life in a sortie made on the 6th, which 
has not been mentioned. It was undertaken in order 
to destroy a house which commanded Innes’ shattered 
post, and which the enemy were loopholing. Descend- 
ing from the wall, which then formed our defence, by 
a ladder wdth some men. Captain Dultou bad placed 
two barrels to blow up the building, and bidden the 
soldiers to retire : and, supposing that this order had 
been obeyed, had fired the train, and himself ran back 
to mount the ladder. On reaching its foot, however, 
he found that the sepoys had delayed in order to 
secure some wood outside, and had not themselves 
gone up. The building within which the gunpowder 
had been placed was within a few paces, and the ex- 
plosion was imminent. The men had loitered against 
orders, and if they had sustained injury, the fault was 
theirs ; but Fulton Avould not sufier the men to be ex- 
posed. The danger wns great, but he resolved to meet 
it. He bid the men mount quickly, and they escaped ; 
but before he could himself do so, the mine exploded. 
His escape was marvellous, for the wmll which was 
blo^vn down was not ten feet distant from where he 
stood. A piece of timber only struck him, inflicting 
a severe contusion. 

This is but one instance of the conduct of the man 
whom we had lost. And it is no wonder that all 
ranks felt his loss acutely. For my own part, I had 
lost a personal friend, whose hopeful and cheerful 
bearing and converse had formed one great solace 
during the siege. Often has he opened Ins mind to 
me in pleasant anticipation of the advantage which 
mischt result to himself, and through him to his 
family, from the prominent part which he had borne 
in the defence; and which he believed would be ac- 
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knowledged by Brigadier Inglis, and knew would be 
bom testimony to by me. Little, indeed, did we 
then believe that these anticipations would be all so 
soon quenched in death ! 

The survivors of this memorable siege all lie under 
great obligation to Brigadier Inglis, for the unceas- 
ing vigilance and active perseverance, displayed by 
him during so many nights and days. He constantly 
visited the most exposed posts, and ever was to be 
found where a mine had been sprung, or an attack 
was being made. The responsibihty resting upon 
him was great, and he acquitted himself of it well. 
Hone will, therefore, begrudge him his well-deserved 
honours. His Staff, Captain T. P. Wilson, and gallant 
young Aide-de-Camp, Lieutenant F. Birch, 71st H. I., 
also well deserve the thanks of the survivors. Their 
labours were unremitting ; and in reconnoitring, and 
conveying orders to the posts and outposts, they were 
as much or more exposed than others. 

But to Captain Fulton, by general consent must 
pre-eminently be accorded the palm of merit in the 
conduct of the defence. His highly-gifted and trained 
mind early detected the error of maintaining the 
second post of the Muchee Bhowun : and had he been 
first instead of second in Ms department, that step 
never would have been taken. I had it from Ms own 
lips, that shortly after the disastrous retreat from 
CMnhut, Sir Henry Lavuence asked his advice as to 
what should be done with the Muchee Bhowun. 
Fulton counselled its immediate abandonment- and 
on being further questioned, stated that he had re- 
commended this step at the Council of War three 
weeks before. Sir Henry had forgotten the fact, or 
had not perhaps noticed it, but he lost no time in 
then folloiving the advice of Fulton. 
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Of Hs skilful and unceasing exertions during tlie 
siege, these pages afford an unworthy record ; so well 
devised, so persevering, so constant were they. He 
did not affect to under-estimate the dangers which 
surrounded us ; but neither was he appalled by them, 
nor did he lose in contemplating them the calm 
exercise of his judgment. Above all, by his happy, 
cheerful confidence and unflinching resolve, he suc- 
ceeded in inspiring others with the same sentiments. 
To Fulton all will join in conceding the deserved title 
of “ The Defender of Lucknow.’' 

But he is gone. And has he left none w'ho may 
justly be the objects of his country’s gratitude? Per- 
sonally tinknowTi to me,'^^ there do indeed survive this 
distinguished ofiicer a uddow and a large family of 
children, who formed during the siege to him an 
object of intense solicitude. Fulton had I understood 
been unable to lay by anything ; and their means of 
support, therefore, must be scanty. Perhaps this 
family, of one of her most worthy sons, may not be 
thought undeserving of England’s care. 

But to resume my narrative. Two days after the 
occurrence of this sad tragedy, the Artillery officers 
received orders to open the 18 -pounder gmi effectively 
upon the Garden battery which had occasioned it. 
Hot very many shots were necessary to reduce it to 
ruins, for it was not strongly built of rafters stuck 
upright into the ground. It was effectually silenced ; 
and gave us, although it was afterwards partially re- 
paired and an occasional shot fired from it, no more 
serious annoyance during the siege or subsequent 
blockade. 

Lieutenant J. C. Anderson of the Madras Engi- 

* Mrs. Fulton was fortiiBately, with her family^ absent from Luck- 
now, in the hills. , 
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neers, an officer to wliose high hut unpretending 
worth this account hears no sufficient testimony, 
succeeded Captain Fulton as Chief of tlie Engineer 
Bepartment. 

I have elsewhere spoken of the nightly repairs of 
the embrasure which we had to make. It may he 
interesting to describe this operation, which had to be 
often repeated. The parapet at the South-West 
Bastion was made of mud, which was supported on 
either side of the embrasure by strong inch planks, 
placed upright, and sunk deep into the floor of the 
embrasm-e. After much firing these planks would be 
dislodged, and bent forward hy the concussion and 
pressure of the mud earth; which never had time to 
become firmly consolidated. The shehdng floor of 
the embrasure would also become choked with earth. 
Having prepared fresh mud during the day, we waited 
untn it was dark to begin the repairs. The fii-st step 
was to screen ourselves from the observation of the 
enemy. To effect this, one of my workmen first 
stepped into the embrasure, carrying a stout pole, 
eight or nine feet long, which he fixed across the 
mouth of the embrasure. Thin planks were then 
handed up to him, which were placed upright, restino- 
against the crossbar. And when this thin screen had 
been set up, the rest of the workmen mounted into it, 
and set to wmrk with pick and shovel. The planks 
were dug out, and the old earth removed ; the boards 
were then set up again, and the parapet repafred with 
fresh clay. 

Sometimes the timbers which flanked the mouth of 
the embrasure caught fire from the flame of the gun. 
On these occasions it was extinguished by pumpino- 
water upon the fire from a garden engine, Avhieh I 
fortunately possessed. ■ 
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In the attack of the 5th of September, and about 
our defences generally during this month, we fancied 
that more matchlockmen were seen than before, and 
this we attributed to Eajah Man Singh, talooqdar of 
Shahgunje, near Fyzabad, having joined the enemy. 
Of this fact Ungud had apprized us on the occasion 
of his last visit. From what Ungud had learnt, it 
appeared that Man Singh had kept away, remaining 
quiet at his own fort, so long as General Havelock’s 
force w’’as on the Oudh side of the Ganges. During 
this time he was organizing and increasing his levies, 
which he maintained by forced contributions from the 
merchants of Fyzabad and others. When, however, 
Havelock recrossed the Ganges, Man Singh thought 
that our cause was hopeless, and leaving Fyzabad 
marched in, and joined the mutineers at Lucknow. 
Much importance was attached by the natives inside 
and without the intrencliment to the defection of tliis 
chief ; and a salute wMch we had before heard fired in 
the direction of cantonments was supposed to have 
welcomed his arrival. Man Suigh was not one of the 
old hereditary chieftains of Oudh, the settlement of 
his family in the province hamng been recent. But 
more than any of the talooqdars, Eoostum Sail of 
Deyrah perhaps excepted, he was reputed to be a 
solder. Eecent occuiuences which ■ had taken place 
in Oudh, shortly before its annexation to the British 
Empire, and which paitly gave rise to that measure, 
had brought Man Singh prominently before the 
public eye, and had invested him accordingly with 
unusual importance. A brief account of his ante- 
cedents will therefore not be uninteresting. 

His family is Brahmin, of the Sagurdeep denomi- 
nation, and had its origin at Bhojepoor in the district 
of Arrah, the country of the notorious Konwur Singh. 

y 2 
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His grandfather Poorundur Patlink, having relatives 
in the village of PnUeea near Shahgnnje, migrated 
there with his family. Among his five sons, two, 
Bhkhtawur Singh and Hnrshun Singh (father of Man 
Singh), entered the service of the Kings of Ouclh, and 
attained to wealth and distinction. Bnkhtawnr Singh 
became “ Kuptan ” of Cavalry under the Kewmib Saa- 
dut Ali Khan, and under the reign of Ghazeeoocldeen 
Hydur obtained the “ijara” or farm of the revenue 
of two large tracts of country; and shortly after the 
title of Eajah. 

Dui’shun Singh entered the Civil employ, and was 
made the Chuckladar or G-overnor of Sultanpoor, and 
at one time held the government of more than one-half 
of the Province of Oudli. He also erected the fort 
at Shahgunje. 

Both brothers amassed much wealth, and acquired 
severally talooquahs, containing many villages, in the 
usual way. But Bukhtawur Singh having no son, 
and Durshun Singh possessing three, the landed pro- 
perty became merged into one, and the sons of 
Durshun Singh succeeded to it. Of these the eldest 
is Bamadeen Singh, the next Eugburdyal Singh, and 
the youngest Man Singh. Eugburdyal was for several 
years Chuckladar of Bareytcli, and left it with an 
ill name for rapacity, cruelty, and oppression, beyond 
that which usuaUy distinguished Oudli Chuckladars. 
He acquired by purchase an estate at Pureedabad in 
the -T ounpoor district, where he has since resided. The 
lightful succession to the talooquah in Oudh lay with 
Eamadeen Singh. But Man Singh’s sujierior energy 
and talent led him to be acknowledged as the head 
of the family, and the fort of Shahgunje was held by 
hun, Eamadeen residing much at Benares. Man Singh 
intiigued successfully at the Court at Lucknow, where 
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lie often resided, and maintained a close connection 
with the ex-prime-minister, the notorions Newanh 
Alee hfukee Elhan, through whose influence he enjoyed 
many immunities and prmleges. In 1854 and 1835, 
serious disturbances broke out at Fyzabad between 
the Hindoos and Mahomedans; in consequence of 
some unauthorized aggressions which were attempted 
by the latter sect, who endeavoured to intrude by 
force into the sacred Hindoo temples at Adjooddea. 

This is a place of great antiquity, and reputed to be 
of the highest sanctity among the Hindoos, and is 
distant from Pyzabad three miles, on the banks of the 
Grhogra. The Mahomedan aggression was secretly 
favoured by the bigoted and imbecile Court at Luck- 
now. A great convulsion appeared to be immi- 
nent j for the Mussulmans, with a fanatic molovee 
at their head, were marching on Adjooddea, resolved 
to enter the Hindoo shrine or die; while the Eajpoots 
and Hindoos of all the country I'ound were flocking 
to defend their sanctuary. At this time Man Singh 
took the lead and placed himself at their head, becom- 
ing the acknowledged leader of the Hindoo party. He 
raised a large body of men, with whom he took post 
at the Shiwala, or temple which he had built at his 
private cost, among the numerous convents and tem- 
ples which crowd the deeply-shaded dells and ravines 
of Adjooddea. Fortunately the British residents’ in- 
terposition prev’ented an encounter between the hos- 
tile parties. The king’s troops attacked and dispersed 
the Mussulmans, and the party which ivas headed by 
Man Singh remained victorious. It was commonly 
believed that Man Singh had then declared, that but 
for the support which the king would be sure to 
receive from the British, he would have marched to 
Lucknow, destroyed the Mahomedan dynasty, and 
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establislied a Hindoo Grovernment in its place. The 
introduction of British authority into Oudh found 
Man Singh deeply embarrassed. The large number of 
followers which he had maintained, had involved him 
in debt ; the special immunities which he had re- 
ceived from the weakness of the Oudh Court, and cor- 
ruption of its minister, were questioned ; the old 
proprietors of the villages comprised in his taioo- 
quah all sued him to recover their lost rights, and 
the demand for payment of the Oovernment revenue 
was instant. Under these circumstances, Man Singh 
lied the province, and remained absent for five months ; 
during which it is believed that he was in Calcutta 
in attendance upon the ex-minister. He returned at 
the commencement of the cold weather to his fort of 
Shahgunje. Meanwhile the arrears of revenue due 
by him had been remitted, and he continued to reside 
at his home unmolested. 

The occurrences which have been mentioned, and 
the promiuent position which he occupied during 
them, gave him the “ great name” with the natives, 
which this digression has explained. 

To return to the siege. We were kept during this 
month on the qui vice at night with constant alarms 
of the enemy ; perhaps not more numerous than 
during the preceding mouths ; but I find particular 
mention of them in my journal. They would sud- 
denly begin a heavy fire of cannon and musketry, 
accompanied ufith bugling and shouting, which would 
last for half an hour or an hour, and then die away. 
We rarely replied by any other fire, than that of a 
few shells thrown in the direction in which the 
enemy appeared to be in the greatest number. The 
men were at the same time kept carefully under 
cover, to prevent injury from the numerous balls and 
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bullets wMcli would tbeii be flying over and amidst 
our works. Despite every precaution, casualties too 
frequently occurred. They also now began to lire 
several new missiles at us, and among them large 
logs of wood, projected, no doubt, out of the 13-inch 
mortar left by us in the Muehee Bhowun. 

We lost in this month several natives from deser- 
tion, the most important loss being that of the cook- 
boys of the Artillery and 32nd Begt. These men 
were belie \'ed to have purchased from the soldiers a 
(piantity of gold and jewels stolen from the king’s 
jeweller}", and to have decamped with the wealth 
thus acquired. For a day or two considerable incon- 
venience resulted. But afterwards the men, judging 
from what we were told of those of my garrison, 
were better pleased to cook for themselves -. a large 
portion of their rations having, as they said, been 
stolen by their cooks. 

The dilapidation of our buildings steadily in- 
creased. The constant fire kept up on the outer 
wall of tlie Brigade Hess at last effected its destruc- 
tion ; and it fell at the beginning of the month, 
bringing down the buildings on the upper story which 
it supported. Considerable ruins of the outer wall, 
as well as other interior walls, still barred the entrance 
of the enemy. 

Dming this month the enclosing wall of the Mar- 
tiniere school-house was also twice breached, and had 
as often to be replaced by a stockade. Imies’ house had 
long been pronounced to be unsafe, and now two sides 
of it fell in, nearly burying the sentries in its ruins. 
Breaches had been made in the walls of the office 
houses of the Judicial and Financial Commissioners ; 
and there was not an exterior building along our 
whole line of defence, which did not exhibit the marks 
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of excessive dilapidation. Wlien we afterwards came 
to look upon tkem from tke outside, it was singular 
to behold the coxmtless marks of shot and bullets, 
which had pierced and peeled its plaster off every 
wall facing the enemy which had been left standing. 

The invention introduced by Lieutenant Bonham, 
by which a mortar was made to give a horizontal fire, 
was applied with much benefit to meet the exigencies 
of those posts, w'hence xve could bring to bear on the 
enemy no other artilleiy fire, or an insufiicient one. 
A second “ship” was constructed on the same prin- 
ciple, and was brought into the courts of the Brigade 
Mess and taken to Innes’ post ; and w^as fired at both 
places with good effect upon the enemy’s batteries. 
We lost on the 8th of September, Major Simons 
commanding the Artillery, wdio had never recovered 
from the effects of the w'ounds received at Chinhut ; 
and on the 22nd of September, of low fever. Lieu- 
tenant Tester Cunliffe of the Artillery, who had 
long, with much credit to himself, been in charge 
of the Ar tillery at the Eedan battery. One Artillery 
officer only, Captain Thomas (Madras Artillery), now 
remained unwomided. This arm of the service upon 
which our defence so chiefly depended was originally 
weak in numbers, had been constantly most severely 
worked and exposed, and had suffered proportionately. 
Simons, Lewhi, Bryce, and now Cunhffe, were dead. 
D. C. Alexander, Bonham, MacFarlan, and James 
Alexander, had all been wounded. Thomas had alone 
escaped the dangers of the Muchee Bhowun and the 
siege, but he had sufiered severely from illness. 

Many of the officers of the garrison were by this 
time in rags. The refugees from out-stations had 
brought notliing with them but the clothes upon their 
backs. At the capital many had lost all their ward- 
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robes when the cantonments were fired and plundered 
on the 30th of May, and there had been a great 
destruction of private property and clothes in the 
Muchee Bhownin. Light clothing was greatly in 
demand, but the contents of the wardrobes which 
had been saved having been exhausted, coats now 
hung in tatters on their wearers. Very wisely, some 
time before the siege began, the use of white outer 
clothing had been discontinued, and the light coats 
and trousers of the officers and men had been dyed of 
a light brown or dust colour, which came into general 
use throughout the siege. The privates learnt to 
make the dye by a mixture of the black and red inks 
of which our offices contained a large supply. But 
in consequence of their being put to this use, little of 
this official necessary was found at the end of the 
blockade. The superintendent of my office thought 
to have preserved that under Ms charge by carefully 
locking it up in an almirah ; but having occasion to 
open it about this time, discovered that the panels 
had been removed, and then carefully replaced ; but 
that the ink Avas gone. 

The 18th of September rvas marked by an ecHpse. 
It lasted for three hours, and abnost entirely obscured 
the light of the sun. The enemy Avere particularly 
quiet during the AAdiole time. Major Apthorp and I 
looked over the parapet of our bastion for some mo- 
ments, and all appeared deserted around. ISTot a shot 
Avas fired at us. 

Besides the casualties Avhich have already been 
noticed, we had at this time lost three other officers 
in September. On the 5th, Lieutenant James Graham 
of the 4th Light CaAmlry perished, Avhile labouring 
under temporary aberration of mind, by his OAvn hand. 
On the 12th, Captain Mansfield of the 32nd Eegt. 
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died of cliolera. And on the 15th, Lieutenant 
Fullerton, who had been Assistant-Commissioner at 
Duriahad, died in the hospital. Ensign Hewitt of 
the 41st IsT. I. had also been wounded. 

Hngud had been sent out again by Brigadier Inglis 
with despatches for Greneral Havelock on the 10th of 
the month. He returned on the night of the 22nd, 
and was the bearer of good news. He brought a 
letter from Greneral Sir James Outram, which an- 
nounced to us that an army thoroughly appointed 
had crossed the Ganges on the 19th, and would, D. V., 
soon reheve us. The General advised that we should 
not venture out of our defences; and only attempt 
anything in aid of the relief force if we could safely 
do so. 

Here, then, at last, were the long-wished-for and 
expected tidings of coming rehef! Havelock had 
not disappointed us ! His letter of the 24th of 
August had assured us that he expected reinforce- 
ments in from twenty to twenty-five days; and on 
the twenty-sixth day the relieving force had actually 
crossed the river, and were at that moment advancing 
to our relief ! The spirits of the garrison, European 
and native, were greatly raised by the inteUigence, 
which spread like wildfire. Nor were we left after 
this long in suspense. During the morning of the 
28rd September, the weather cleared, and the sound 
of artillery in the direction of Cawnpoor was dis- 
tinctly heard. By 2, p.m., the rej)orts became quite 
frequent and loud. We supposed that they could 
not be further distant than five or six miles, that is, 
between Alum Bagh and Chillanwa. Later in the 
afternoon, some field-pieces appeared to have ad- 
vanced much nearer ; for shots were heard which ap- 
peared to have been fired at a distance of less than 
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three miles. All now was erultation and joy within 
the garrison. The natives were at length thoroughly 
convinced that succour was at hand. And as for 
Ungud, he literally danced with joy, exclaiming at 
each shot, “ Humara kumpoo ageea,” “ Our troops 
have arrived,” and uphraidingly asked the Seikhs 
whether they were lies which he had Been telling ? 

I find the followdng entry in my journal on the 
24th: — “ Wc heard during the morning the heavy 
guns of the relief force ; but from the -wind being 
from the east, the sound was much less clear than 
yesterday. The engineers, however, say that the 
enemy’s guns are firing from near the Alum Bagh. 
The firing continued at intervals during the day ; 
nevertheless, the natives are not so happy as yester- 
day. Ungud is silent. They doubtless fear that our 
troops may have met with some check. There is not 
much firing about us to-day ; but the enemy can be 
seen at work at his embrasures, whether removing 
guns and timber in order to erect them elsewhere, or 
what else doing, is not known. During the night 
there was twice an alarm of firing, &c., by the enemy, 
but evidently with the object of covering the removal 
of some guns from near the Gawnpoor battery.” 

In the course of the following night. Captain Ead- 
clifie, of the 7tli Cavalry, -was most seriously injm-ed 
by a round shot w’-hile on duty in the Cawnpoor bat- 
tery. His arm was broken, and the internal injuries 
were, it was feared, severe. Eventually they proved 
mortal ; and we lost, to the general grief of aU, this 
distinguished officer, whose noble bearing and excel- 
lent management of the handful of Yolunteer Cavalry 
which he commanded, had, on the day of Chinhut, 
done all that could be done by man, to repafr our 
disaster. 
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The guns of the relieving army were heard again 
early on the morning of the 25th, and became louder 
by ten o’clock. While we were jojTuUy listening to 
the sound, a sepoy entered my post, coming in over 
the works, to the great surprise of the sentry. Be- 
fore the man could raise Ms musket, however, the 
stranger produced a letter, and was recognised to be 
a messenger from our friends. The letter which he 
bore was an old one, dated the IGtli, from General 
Outram, and announced his intention shortly to cross 
the river. He soon went out again with the Briga- 
dier’s reply. The messenger could tell us nothing 
more tliaii we then already knew, viz. that our troop.s 
had reached the outskirts of the city. 

About half-j)ast eleven the firing ceased ,- but soon 
after, numbeis of the city peojiie were observed flying 
over the bridges across the river, carrying bundles of 
property on their heads. An hour later, the flight 
became more general, and many sepoys, matchlock- 
men, and Irregular Cavahy troopers crossed the river 
in Ml flight, many by the bridge, but more throwing 
themselves into the river and sivimming across it. 
The guns of our Eedan battery, and every other 
gun that could be brought to bear upon the flying 
enemy, as well as our mortars, opened a rapid fire 
upon them, which was maintained for upwards of an 
hour. Ho sooner did this begin, than the enemy 
assailed us on every side with a perfect hurricane of 
shot and shell from all their batteries. Fragments 
of shells were falling everywhere; and the interior 
of the Eesidency itself was visited by round shot in 
places which had never been reached before. 

About two o’clock, the smoke of our guns was 
seen in the suburbs of the city, and presently after 
the rattle of musketry could be heard. At four 
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o’clock, the officers at the look-out could clearly dis- 
tinguish European troops and officers in movement 
in the vicinity of Mr. Martin’s house and the Motee 
Munzil. About five o’clock, we were aroused by a 
sharp rattle of musketry in the streets, and a few 
minutes later the column of the 78th Higlilanders 
and Seikhs, accompanied by several mounted officers, 
were seen from the Einancial Garrison house, to turn 
into the main street leading to the Residency, up 
which they charged at a rapid pace, loading, shout- 
ing, and firing as they passed along; and almost 
before a cheer could be raised. General Outram rode 
up, and dismounted at the embrasure of Aitken’s 
battery, near the Bailey Guard Gate. I will here 
q^uote the eloquent description of the greeting given 
to our friends from the account of “ a staft’ officer.” 

“ Once fairly seen, all our doubts and fears regard- 
ing them were ended : and then the garrison’s long- 
pent-up feelings of anxiety and suspense burst forth 
in a succession of deafening cheers. From every pit, 
trench, and battery — from behind the sand-bags piled 
on shattered houses — from every post still held by a 
few gallant spirits, rose cheer on cheer — even from 
the Hospital ! Many of the wounded crawled forth 
to join in that glad shout of welcome to those who 
had so bravely come to our assistance. It was a 
moment never to be forgotten.” 

The Bailey Guard Gate, then riddled with balls 
and broken, was barricaded, and a bank of earth 
having been thrown up on the inside, it could not be 
opened for some minutes, until the earth was cleared 
away. Generals Outram and Havelock and their 
staff, and many of the soldiers, entered by the em- 
brasure. Ere long, however, the gates were tlnown 
open, and the stream of soldiers entered, heated. 
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worn, and dusty; yet they looked rohnst and 
healthy, contrasted with the forms and faces within. 
Nothing could exceed their enthusiasm. The High- 
landers stopped every one they met, and with re- 
peated questions and exclamations of “ Are you one 
of them?”' — “Hod bless you!” — “We thought to 
have found only your bones,” bore them back to- 
wards Dr. Fayrer’s house, into which the Heneral had 
entered. Here a scene of thrilling interest presented 
itself. The ladies of that garrison, with their chil- 
dren, had assembled, in the most intense anxiety and 
excitement, under the porch outside, when the High- 
landers approached. Bushing forward, the I'ough 
and bearded warriors shook the ladies by the hand, 
amidst loud and repeated gratulations. They took 
the children up in then- arms, and fondly caressing 
them, passed them from one to another to be caressed * 

in turn; and then, when the first burst of enthu- 
siasm and excitement was over, they mournfally 
turned to speak among themselves of the heavy loss 
which they had suffered, and to inquire tlie names of 
the numerous comrades who had fallen on the way. 

It is quite impossible to describe the scene within 
the intrenchment that evening. We had received 
no post, nor any but the smallest scrap of news for 
118 days since the date of the outbreak at Cawn- 
poor. All had relatives and friends to inquire after, 
whose fate they were ignorant of, and were eager to 
learn. Many had brothers, friends, or relatives in 
the relieving force, whom they were anxiously seek- 
ing. Eveiy one wished for news of the outer wnrld, 
of Deldi, Agra, Calcutta, and of England. Every- 
body was on foot. All the thorouglxfares were 
thronged; and new faces were every moment ap- 
pearing of friends wBich one had least expected to 
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see. Among others, I was rejoiced to meet a moat 
able and promising young officer of Her Majest}^’s 
52nd Foot, Lieutenant Moorsom, who had left us 
with his regiment in the preceding cold weather, and 
whom I had believed to be at that moment in the 
Punjaub. The happy and excited moments passed 
quickly, until by degrees the excitement moderated, 
Grradually quarters were found for the officers and 
soldiers who . had come in. Every garrison was glad 
to welcome in the new comers, who were sufficiently 
worn and exhausted to require early repose. 


CHAPTEE XV. 

TIDINGS BROUGHT BY THE RELIEVING EORCE.— PARTICU- 
LARS OF ITS ENTRY.— EXTENSION OP OUR POSITION. 

Ee-appearance of some of the former officers of the province, Captain 
Barrow, Captain E, It. Thompson, &c. — Lieutenant Wm. Moorsom.— 
Tidings brought by the relieving force ; of Lehli ; Agra ; Cawnpoor.— 
Order Book of the bfana. — Postal and telegraph communication from 
Cawnpoor. — ^Defence of Arrah.-— Defeat of the mutineers and Ivon- 
wur Singh by Major Eyre. — ^Account given by that officer of the de- 
struction of a body of Oudh marauders. — Sketch given to us of 
Havelock’s operations. — Eeinforced by Sir James Outram on the 16th 
of September. — Outram relinquishes the chief command to Havelock. 
— The united force crosses the Ganges on the 19th. — -Its number and 
composition. — Marches to Lucknow. — Engagement at the Alum Bagh.— 
Storming of the Canal Bridge battery. — 7Sth Highlanders left there ; 
while the main body proceed by a circuituous by-road on the right, 
and reach the Chuttur Munzil.-— They are here joined by the 78th 
and Volunteer Cavalry. — Charge up the main street by the 78th 
Highlanders and Seikhs.—The guns and the second column guided 
by a sheltered street through the palaces.^ — Assistance rendered by 
Lieutenant Aitken, 13th H. I. — Eear-guard, with the wounded and 
two heavy guns, left in the Motee Munzil preach the palaces after 
great difficulty on the 27th. — ^Disaster in bringing in the wounded. — 
Hoble conduct of Dr. Home, 90th Eegt., and eight men of the 
escort. — Account of the affair given by Dr. Home. — Loss sustained by 
the relieving force.— General Heill, Brigadier Cooper, Colonel Bazeley, 
&c., killed.' — General Outram wounded.— Both generals propose im- 
mediate evacuation of the Eesidency.— After some days decide on 
remaining.— Eeason for this decision. — Position of the Alum Bagh 
garrison ; benefit of that post to us.— Artillery brought in. — The 

Furhut Buksh, and Chuttur Munzil palaces cleared of the enemy. 

Tehree Kotee, and General Sahib’s house occupied. — General Sahib’s 
family.— Sortie to the Kuptan bazaar; Captain Hughes killed.— 
Sortie against Phillips’ Garden battery unsuccessful. — Lieutenant 
D. C. Alexander, Artillery, killed.— Sorties made on the 29th to capture 
enemy’s surrounding batteries. — Major Simmons, Captain McCabe 
and Mr. P. D. Lucas, killed,— Grain rations reduced.— Cavalry fail to 
make their way out.— Plunder found in the palaces.— Prize agents — 
China crockery.— Conduct of the city people.— Our letters left at the 
Alum Bagh.— General remarks on the defence.— Pusillanimity of the 
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.. ' enemy.- — Oeneral good conduct; of alL-~-IJncovenaiited service ia- 
.safficieatly rewarded. — ^Necessity for our. being relieved. — I joss sus- 
tained by tlie garrison. 

Several of om* old friends who belonged to Oudli, and 
bad fled from our ont-stations, now to onr great joy 
re-appeared, baying joined Havelock’s force. Among 
these were three of the fugitives from Salone — Captain 
Barrow, Captain E. L. Thompson, and Lieutenant 
Swanson. The first of these had exchanged the 
civil duties,which he had performed so well, as Deput}'- 
Cummissioner of Salone, for his more proper profession 
of a Cavalry soldier, — had raised, and now commanded, 
the only body of European (volunteer) Cavalry which 
had accompanied the force. Captain E. L. Thompson, 
late commandant of the 1st O. I. Infantry at the same 
station, and Lieutenant Swanson, who had been As- 
•sistant-Commissioner there, were subalterns in Captain 
Barrow’s troop. Several officers sensed in its ranks as 
privates, and it was acknowledged by all to have 
rendered good service, when that seiunce was most 
valuahle. 

Captain Alexander Orr, also late Assistant-Commis- 
sioner at Fyzahad, was likewise heartily welcomed by 
us ; and from him we first learnt the particulars of the 
Fyzahad mutiny, and suhsecpient massacre at Begurn- 
gunje. He was employed in the intelhgence depart- 
ment under Greneral Outram, and had received some 
injuiy in coming in. 

These told us of the deaths at Cawnpoor, by cholera, 
of Lieutenant Cfrant, one of our Assistant-Commis- 
sioners at Sultanpoor, and Captain Beatson, well 
remembered at Lucknow as the witty correspondeut 
of a local newspaper — since then selected, on account 
of his Hgh talent, to he his Assistant Adjutant-Gene- 
ral, by Havelock, 
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A young eiTilian, Mr. H. D. WiUock, who had 
lately been appointed to Cawnpoor, surprised us by 
his appearance with the force as a volunteer, and 
detailed all the sad events which had taken place at 
Allahabad. 

I have already mentioned hawng met Lieutenant 
William Moorsom, whom we had known at Lucknow 
wdien attached to the 62nd Light Infantry. But 
further notice of this distinguished young officer, of 
whose lamented and untimely fate recent adfficesfrom 
India liave apinised us, is necessary. He had been 
selected by the Commissioners at Lucknow to conduct 
a scientific survey of the city in 1856, and had ex- 
ecuted an admirable map of a large portion of the 
city immediately surrounding the Eesidency, includ- 
ing the palaces of Furhut Buksh, &c., and part of 
the suburbs in that direction, before he left the 
station udth his regiment. It is from the survey 
made by him that aU the plans had been derived, 
which were of such essential serffice throughout the 
siege, and subsequent military operations. These 
have been laid before the public in various forms, 
and convey a perfectly correct representation of our 
position. 

Happening to be in Calcutta, at the time when 
General Havelock was forming his stall; Lieutenant 
Moorsom was placed upon it; and having most for- 
tunately preserved private rough eojnes of his siuwey, 
he was able greatly to assist the Generals operations 
by means of them, as weU as by his own personal 
knowledge of the city. It was thus that he was able 
to guide in through the palaces, the second column 
of Havelock’s army ; and afterwards to lead the way 
when further operations in the palaces were ne- 
cessary. 
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Many days elapsed before onr eager cariosity could 
be in any degree satisfied ; but the main items of 
intelligence were soon picked up. The loss of our 
friends was supposed to be very great. General hleill, 
a name we had learnt to honour, had fallen in effecting 
an entrance through the city. Tlie Deputy Quarter- 
master-General, Lieutenant-Colonel B. Fraser Tytler, 
was badly wounded ; General Havelock’s son was 
known to be also severely wounded, but had not yet 
come in. Indeed, half the force, with the heavy gnus, 
had not yet entered our works, but were entangled in 
the Furhut Biiksh and Chuttur Munzil, and the yet 
more distant Motee Munzil Palaces. Dehli liad not 
fallen ; but the besiegers hoped that it could not hold 
out long. Agra was safe, and not besieged. A strong 
intrenchment had been constructed at Oawnpoor, which 
had been left under command of Colonel Wilson of 
the 64th Foot. The fearful massacre of the ladies and 
children at that station, as related to us by Ungud, 
was confirmed ; and we further learnt, that General 
ISTeOl had succeeded in getting posses, sion of the ISTative 
Order Book of the miscreant Nana, which bore written 
evidence to his fonl treachery. This book contains 
copy of a “Purwannah,” or written ordei', addressed 
to the native soohahdar commanding the 17th Eegt. of 
N. I., then in proguess on the Ondh side of the river, 
from xizimgnrh and Fyzabad, toAvards Oawnpoor. The 
order begins by stating that it had been agreed that 
the European garrison at Cawnpoor should be sent in 
boats to Allahabad, and that boats had been provided 
for their conveyance. It goes on to say, that it was 
the Nana’s intention, as soon as the Europeans had 
embarked, to open fire upon them, and to destroy 
the whole. As, however, (so proceeds the order,) some 
boats might escape down the stream and be borne by 
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tlie current under tlie fortlier bank, tlie soobabdar was 
directed to keep a look-out for them, and to let none 
escape. This cruel and perfidious order was only too 
faithfully obeyed. 

Tliere had been, we learned, another frightful mas- 
sacre at Jhansi. The hill stations of Simlah,Mussoorie, 
and bTynee Taul, were safe. Grood news especially this 
to us, for they were, we knew, crowded with families 
from the provinces. 

Communication with Agra was still carried on by 
cossid ; but the post and telegraph were opened from 
Cawnpoor to Calcutta. We heard particulars of the 
outbreak at Allahabad, where Captain Hawes, of my 
garrison, had lost a brother. My own, I learnt with 
joy, was safe, and had rendered eminent service to the 
State at Benares. We heard of the defence of Arrah ; 
and of the maiwellous defeat of the mutineer force, 
and of Konwur Singh, achieved by Major Eyre with 
three guns and 150 men of the 6th Fusiliers. 

On the day following the entrance of the troops, 
Major Eyre himself, who was sickening with a violent 
attack of fever, took shelter with us; and when re- 
covering from the ahiess, dictated to me a particular 
account of his Arrah and Jugdeespoor campaign, for 
which I had intended, originally, to have found a place 
in this Narrative ; but the facts connected vuth this 
glorious feat of arms being generally known in this 
country, I have thought best to omit it. * 

I have, however, given, in the Ajrpendix, Major 
Eyre’s account of a second and most successful brush 
which he had with a party of marauders, led by two 
taloocj^dais from Oudh, who had crossed the Granges 
and invaded om- older provinces between Allahabad 

* Added in the second edition. See Appendix No. 10. 
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and Cawnpoor. They were overtaken by Major Eyre 
on the banks of tbe river, and cut off abnost to a man. 

We listened eagerly to tbe protracted bistory of 
Havelock’s wonderful advance with bis small force 
from AUababad, chasing before him, at every engage- 
ment, the rebel forces of the Hana, at Futtehpoor, at 
Aong, at tbe Pandoo Hnddee, until he defeated them 
in the final stand which they made at Cawnpoor; and 
drove tbe bated miscreant and his followers from bis 
(jwn home at Bitlioor. We then first comprehended 
tbe several movements made by tbe Greneral in Oudli. 
His crossing the Granges with bis little force of 1500 
men, on the 25tb of July, followed by two several 
actions on the 29tb, at Onao and Busheergunje, in 
which tbe Oudli mutineers were signally defeated ; 
the heavy loss be bad sustained, both in action with 
tbe enemy, and from that still more deadly foe, the 
cholera, necessitating bis retreat to Mungulwar on tbe 
31st;— -bow be bad there been reinforced, and had 
again marched for Lucknow on the 4tb of August, as 
announced to us by Colonel Fraser Tytler, with a force 
not exceeding 1400 men, and had encountered and a 
second time defeated the enemy at Busheergunje, 
We learned how at that place, after the action, 
despatches from Clovernment bad reached tbe Greneral, 
announcing to him the mutiny of tbe Dinapoor 
Brigade, which was supposed to be moving towards 
bis rear; and that be bad been informed by Lord 
Canning that no reinforcements could be expected 
early to reach him ; — ^liow, with bis men dying from 
cholera, bis force weakened and manifestly insufficient, 
bis rear thus threatened by three regiments of muti- 
neers, besides those which tbe Hanawas re-assembling, 
Havelock, mth a heavy heart, turned back from lus 
enterprise : — ^liow, as be left Busheergunje this second 
time, be himself believed that our rescue was almost 
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hopeless. We heard that the Q-eneral, with his vic- 
torious force, had re-occupied his old position at 
Mungulwar on the 6th of August, and at once 
conunenced the construction of a bridge of boats 
across the Granges to Cawnpoor, for the re-passage of 
his army ; while at the same time he tlirew up a line 
of defensive worts along the elevated sand-ridge of 
Mungulwar, amply sufficient to secme him against any 
attack of the enemy how, having completed the 
bridge, and sent over his sick and wounded, and 
surplus stores to Caumpoor, the Greneral had held his 
force ready to follow : but that at this time tidings 
reached him that the enemy were re-assembling in 
force near Busheergunje, and the Greneral deemed 
it necessary, in order to secure for his army an uninter- 
rupted passage of the river, that the mutineers should 
be again dispersed how, therefore, he again marched 
out of Mungulwar, on the 11th of August, with a 
force not exceeding a thousand men, and for the third 
time took the road towards Luckno\v. They told us 
how the enemy, on this occasion, neither took post 
at Onao, nor contented themselves with occupying 
Busheergunje, the scene of two previous defeats ; but 
had taken up a position between the two at Booreaki- 
Choki; — ^how they were defeated there, as they had 
been defeated elsewhere, abandoning their batteries 
and flying in confusion when the bayonets of the 
78th Highlanders were close upon them; — ^how% 
having thus dispersed the enemy, Havelock returned 
with the captured guns to Mungrdwar ; and finally 
had recrossed the Granges to Cawnpoor on the 13th of 
August, before we had received Colonel Tytler’s letter 
dated the 4th idem, which notified his intended advance. 

The causes, therefoi-e, which had operated to make 
Havelock fall back, were thus shown to have been 
actually those to which they had been attributed by 
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thinking minds in onr garrison ; with the additional 
consideration, of which w'e were ignorant, of the dan- 
ger wdiich tlireatened from the Dinapoor mutineers. 
We farther learned, that IJngnd had correctly reported 
to us the fact of a second engagement having been 
fought between Havelock and the Nana at Bithoor, 
after he had thus returned to Cawnpoor ; showing the 
necessity on that account, had no other existed, of Ids 
retirement from Oudli. That action, as we now learnt, 
took place on the 10th of August, in difficult ground, 
for the enem}' w'ere strongly posted ; and though 
they did not, as Ungud had heard, cross bayonets 
■with oiu’ troojis, yet all wiio w'ere present declared that 
tlie “ Jansen,” or 4.3nd Eegt. N. I., had made a stout 
defence, and resisted our attack better than the enemy 
had been kno'U'n to do before. 

“ With this action,” (I here interpose a quotation 
which is given in “A BiogTaphical Sketch of Sir 
Henry Havelock,”) “ terminated Havelock’s first grand 
campaign for the relief of LucknoAV. Strictly speak- 
ing, perhaps, it ivas concluded on the day on ■uffiich 
he re-crossed the (ianges. In this great effort he had 
fought Aa'c pitched battles against an enemy A'astly 
superior in numhens ; he had been compelled to leave 
open his communications, to cany wdth him his sick 
and wounded ; to dare the rays of a scorching, often 
a deadly, sun ; to march without tents ; to carry Avith 
him every article of supply. With these difficulties 
to encounter, he had adAunced three times, and three 
times had struck so great a terror into tl'ie enemy, 
that his retreat had been inAmviahly unmolested. He 
found, indeed, that he could gain Auctories, hut that 
for AA'ant of caA^alry he could not folloAV them up; that 
the enormous numbers of the enemy enabled them fr> 
recruit, and more than recruit, their losses as he 
advanced; that another large body under the Nana 
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vSalieb, and Jussa Singh, w’as ahvaj’s ready to interpose 
between him and the Ganges. He fought, in fact, 
more conscious that -vdctoiw would secure his reti’eat, 
than facilitate an advance, Avhich, with his numbers, 
was impossible.” 

And now the wearied and exhausted troops enjoyed 
a month’s rest at Cawnpoor : — a rest from active 
sernce in the field, which was most dihgently and 
usefully employed by the General, in preparing his 
resources for the next move upon Lucknow. A battery 
of heavy guns was, by great exertions, organized; the 
\’'olunteer Cavalry increased and improved ; and every 
measure taken by wMeh the efficiency of the force 
could be increased. This rest did much to recruit the 
soldiers, broken by fatigue, sickness, and exposure. 
Many came out of hospital and joined the ranks, whicli 
assumed a more healthy and vigorous appearance. 

At length the long-expected reinforcements arrived, 
commanded in person by Major-General Sir James 
Outram, G.C.B. This distinguished officer, after 
bringing to a satisfactory close the Persian expedition 
entrusted to his command, and receiving the honorary 
distinction of the Eed Eiband of the Bath, had hurried 
round to Calcutta. There he had been unmediately 
appointed to the military command of the Dinapoor 
and Cawnpoor Divisions. The Government had also 
wisely reappointed him to the post of Chief Commis- 
sioner for the afiairs of Oudh, rvhich he had held 
before he started on the expedition to Persia. General 
Outram steamed up the Ganges, hastening on the re- 
inforcements, and collecting as he proceeded every 
available soldier. He was joined at Buxar by Major 
E}Te of the Artillery, who had just completed the 
discomfiture of Eonwur Singh, and the destruction of 
his fort at Jugdeespoor. From Allahabad the General 
moved on by rapid marches, and joined General 
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Havelock with the desired reinforcements on the 16th 
of September. On that day the letter was despatched 
to ns, which came to hand only on the 25th. The 
united forces amounted to no large number, barely, in- 
deed, sufficient to attempt the dangerous enterprise be- 
fore them. But it was decided to advance immediately. 

With rare, but characteristic generosity, Greneral 
Outrain, whose superior mihtary rank placed him at 
once in command of the army, declined to take it. 
“He felt,” he said, in the divisional order which he 
issued on the occasion, “that it was due to Gfeneral 
Havelock, and to the strenuous and noble e-vertions 
which he had made to relieve Lucknow, that to him 
simuld accrue the honour of the achievement.” 

“ The Major-General, therefore,” the order pro- 
ceeded, “ in gratitude for, and admiration of the 
brilliant deeds in arms achieved by General Havelock 
and his gallant troops, will cheerfully waive his rank 
on the occasion, and will accompany the force to 
Lucknow in his civil capacity as Chief Commissioner 
of Oudh, tendering his military serGces to General 
Havelock as a volunteer. On the relief of Lucknow 
the Major-General will resume liis possition at the 
head of the forces.” 

Preparations were now immediately made for cross- 
ing the iWer. The head-quarters, and the greater 
part of 64th Eegd. of Foot, were left under Lieutenant 
Colonel Wilson at Cawnpoor, to garrison the strong 
intrenchment which had been thrown up at that 
station upon the bank of the river ; and on the 
morning of the 1 9th the rest of the army crossed the 
Ganges by a bridge of boats, constructed with admi- 
rable skdl and celerity by Major Crommelin, of the 
Engineers, and encamped by 10, a.m., in two brigades 
on the left bank of the river. 
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The force numbered 3179 men, and was composed 
as follows : — 


European Infantry . . 

Ditto Yolunteer Cavalry 
Ditto Artillery . . • 

Seikh Infantrj' . - • 

Native Irregular Cavalry 


2388 

109 

282 

341 

59 


Total 3179 

Hubjoined is the detail of the regiments employed. 

GENERAL HAVELOCK’S ORIGINAL FORCE. 


Corps. 1 Whence come. 

I 

Remarks. 

1 H. M.’s 64tli Foot, two com- ) j . . D 

! panies . . • « ) ! ( 

i „ 78th Highlanders . , Hitto. 

; „ S4th Foot . . . Burmah. j 

j 1st Madras Fusiliers . • Madras. i 

j Capt. Maude’s Battery of) Oevlon. 

! Royal Artillery , , ) ^ ' 

I Capt. Barrow’s Volunteer ) ■ 
j Cavalry . . . • ) j 

Head « quarters at^ 
Cawnpoor. | 

" " '" 'i 

JOINED GENERAL HAVELOCK AT CAWNPOOR. 

■!- 

Corps. I W^hence come. 

•i ' 

,t 

Remarks. | 

' , "j 

■ H. M.’s 5th Fusiliers ■ . i Mauritius. 

' , 90th Light Infantry . 1 Part of the China 

Force from .En- 
I gland. 

Major Vincent Eyre’s Heavy ; Burmah. 

Battery of four M>pounders I The heavy guns 
and two S-inch howitzers . i were taken up 

atCawnpoorto 
replace the or- 
1 dinary 9 -prs. 

1 Capt. Olpherts’ Battery, Ben- \ \ 

1 ga! Artillery . . ^ . j | 

1 Capt. Dawson’s 12th Hative > i 
j Irregular Cavalry . . j j 

i 1 

' ' ' I 
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These were divided into the following two Brigades 
FIEST BEIQADE. 

BHBEB aENEBAB NEILL. 

H. M.’s 5tb, Fusiliers. ■ 

H. M.’s 64th and 84th. 

1 st Madras Fusiliers. 

Captain Maude’s Battery. 

Major Byre’s Battery. 

Captain Barrow’s Volunteer Cavalry. 

Captain Dawson’s 12th Native Irregular Cavalry. 

SECOND BEIQADE, 

tlNDEB- COnOKEI. HAMIMOSj 78Tn. 

H. M.’s 78th Highlanders, 

Captain Brasyer’s Seikh Eegt. of Ferozepoor. 

H. M.’s 90th Light Infantry. 

Captain Olpherts’ Bengal Battery. 

The enemy oftered 1mt slight opiiosition to the pas- 
sag-e of the river, opening fire from one gun only, 
with which they retired as soon as Olpherts’ battery 
advanced to the front. During the remainder of the 
19th and 30th the heavy guns and the Commissariat 
stores were hrongiit across. 

On the 31st September the force advanced towards 
Mnngulwar, where the enemy were found in position, 
with six guns. From this they were speedily driven 
by the Infantry and Olpherts’ battery, and being 
pushed fi-om the" thick cover of gardens and standing 
crops, were soon in rapid flight. They were pursued 
for several miles by Oeneral Outram in person, -with 
the Yolimteer Cavalr}’ under Captain Barrow, who 
followed the enemy through Onao, and came up with 
their main body between that town and Busheergunje. 
Here two guns were abandoned by the large retreating 
force to this handful of horsemen, with which, and a 
third gun before taken, a standard of the 1st N. I., 
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and several camel-loads of ammunition, tliey rejoined 
Havelock and the main body. The army encamped 
(or rather bivouacked) at Busheergunje. 

On the 22nd they marched fifteen miles in a deluge 
of rain, and halted on the Lucknow side of the bridge 
which crosses the river Seye, at Bunnee. The enemy 
had retreated so rapidly that some stragglers only were 
overtaken at the end of this march. On the 28rd, 
after a march of ten miles, the enemy was found 
posted strongly at Alum Bagh, with a large body of 
Infantry and Cavalry, and six guns. The latter were 
well served for a short time, but were soon silenced 
bp our artillery. The Volunteer Cavalry and 01- 
piierts’ Horse battery then advanced to within range of 
the Alum Bagh, the Infantry coming on in line. On 
nearing the Alum Bagh, the enemy opened fire from 
two guns. One of these, a 9-pounder, was posted on 
the high road, about 400 yards from the enclosed 
garden. There was a race between our Artillery and 
Cavalry which should take it. Captain Olpherts’ ar- 
tillery came up to the gun first, from which the 
enemy, upon seeing our charge, had at once fled, not- 
withstanding their large masses of Infantry and Ca- 
valry on the right and left. A short stand was made 
by them about the Alum Bagh garden; but they 
were soon driven out by our Infantiy, and were pur- 
sued nearly to the canal. Our troops were then with- 
drawn, and occupied for the night the Alum Bagh 
position, under a heavy cannonade from the enemy. 

On the 24th the force was halted, to give the men 
a rest, and prepare for assaulting the city ; the heavy 
guns being, however, engaged during the whole day 
in replying to an incessant cannonade, which was 
kept up by the enemy. 

On the 25th the force marched at 8, a.m., for Luck- 
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now, after depositing tlie baggage and tents in the 
Alum Bagh under an escort of infantry and guns, the 
latter, including two heavy ones, viz. one 24-pounder 
and an 8-inch howitzer. The 1st Brigade, led by Sir 
James Outram, encountered a terrible fire of musketry 
from some houses and walled enclosures which flanked 
the road. From these the enemy were gallantly driven, 
not, however, without sustaining heavy loss, by Her 
Majesty’s 5th Fusiliers, the 1st Madras Fusiliers, and 
Her Majesty’s 64th and 84th Eegts., supported by 
Maude’s battery. Both brigades met at the Char 
Bagh upon the canal. Here the entrance to the city 
lay over a bridge across the canal, which had been 
injured, though not cut through, by the enemy. The 
bridge was defended by a battery of four guns, in- 
cluding one or more heavy ones ; and the houses close 
behind it were loopholed, and full of riflemen and 
musketeers. It must be confessed that an uglier posi- 
tion to assault, it would not be easy to devise. For 
awhile Maude’s Light Field batteiy, posted on the 
road, endeavoured to silence the enemy’s guns ; but 
after a number of his gunners had fallen, it was 
found necessary that the Infantry should advance. 
Wliile, therelbre, a portion of the 1st Brigade, lining 
the bank of the Char Bagh, which skirts the right 
side of the canal, poured a heavy fire of Enfields on 
the enemy’s gunners, the battery itself was most gal- 
lantly stormed and taken by the 1st Madras Fusiliers, 
supported by the 5th Fusiliers, led on by Captain H. 
M. Havelock and Colonel B. Fraser Tytler. 

From this point the direct road to the Residency 
passes through a tliiekly-populated part of the city, 
the distance being somewhat less than two mUes. It 
was believed that this road had been cut through, and 
strongly barricaded in several places by the enemy ; 
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who would also he ahle to pour iu a dea^y fire of 
mushetry from the loopholed houses ou eithm side. 
It was therefore resolved not to attempt to force an 
entrance through it; and General Outram accord- 
ingly led the force hy a circuitous hy-road which 
skirted the city on the right and the canal on the 
left. The guns taken at the canal bridge were upset 
into the canal, the sides of which are there not less 
than fifty feet deep ; and the 78th Highlanders were 
ordered to liold the entrance of the mam street while 
tlie baggage passed. The mam body of the force, 

with Generals Outram and Havelock, followed the 

by-road, until it debouched on the Hilkoosha road, 
near the 32nd hospital. Thence leamng tlm 32nd 
barracks on their left, they took the road to bikundiir 
Bagh; and thence, still following the road, which 
there makes a sharp angle to the left, they entered a 
walled passage in front of the Motee Munzil Palace. 
Prom the canal bridge their progress was compara- 
tively mmiolested until they approached this position, 
when they became exposed to a heavy fire of grape 
from four guns posted at the gate of the Kaiser 
Bagh, as well as of musketry from the “ Khooisheyd 
Munzil,” or 32 nd mess-house, which was strongly 
occupied by the enemy. Two of the heavy guns, 
under Major Eyre, opened on the Kaiser Bagh bat- 
tery and twice silenced it for a time. But the 
enemy’s giimiers were so screened by buildings that 
they suffered little damage, and soon opened fire again. 

Messages having here reached the Generals from 
the 7Sth Highlanders, reporting that they were 
hard pressed, the column halted for some time, and 
then moved on, by a circuit, to avoid the enemy s fiie, 
through the garden of Mr. Martin’s house, under the 
ivalls^of the Hirun Khana, into a narrow jiassage 
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leading to the Olmttur Mtinzfl and Piirhut Bnksh 
palaces, where they found shelter from the storm of 
musketry which poured on them from every side. 
The 90th Eegt., with two of the heavy guns, were 
left at the Motee Munzil to assist the 78th Eegt. 
Meanwhile that gallant corps had been hard pressed, 
in maintaining itself at the head of the main en- 
trance street. They first carried and occupied the 
houses on both side.s, bayoneting and tlu’owing out 
of the windows on their bayonet points the enemy 
found inside. But before the baggage had all crossed 
the bridge, which occupied more than two hours, a 
large column of the enemy with two guns attacked 
them from the city side. Our Artillery having long 
passed on, there was nothing for it but to leave the 
houses into which a heavy and close fire of artillery 
w'as now being poured, and to charge the guns. This 
was done accordingly, and both guns were taken, but 
not without heavy loss. One gun wus dragged to 
the bridge and hurled into the canal ; the second "was 
spiked. 

The baggage having aU crossed, the regiment 
now follo'wed the main body after replenishing 
the pouches of the men, their full supply of sixty 
rounds hamng been expended. Proceeding along the 
by-road which had been traversed by the (tenerals, 
the 78th were joined by BaiTow’s Volunteer Cavalry, 
which formed in their rear to protect it; but the 
narrowmess of the lane did not admit of a charge, 
and, advancing at a slow pace, the Cavalry suffered 
considerably. On reaching the cross-roads at the 
32nd Eegt. hospital, the 78th and Cavalry, instead of 
following the road to the Sikundur Bagh, turned up 
to the left by the road leading direct to the Kaiser 
Bagh, which will i-eadily be recognised on consulting 
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the plan. This led them by the gate of the Kaiser 
Bagh itself, where they took the battery which was 
pla 3 dng on the main column of the army in the 
Motee Mnnzil. Spiking the largest gun, they pro- 
ceeded on, and soon came np with, and joined, the 
Generals at the Palace lane, where we left them. 

The two Generals, after spending some time in 
seeking, without success, for a route by which the 
Residency position might more safely be reached, 
resolved, as the evening was now closing in, to force 
their way through the streets. Accordingly, leaving 
the shelter of the palaces they emerged, accompanied 
by the 78th Highlanders and Brasyer’s Seikhs, into 
the small square, subsequently called “ Doolie Square,” 
from being the scene of the abandonment of our 
wounded and doolies ; through the gate where General 
NeiU feU ; into the main street, which led them, 
under a murderous fire, aimed at the distance of a 
few paces from the houses on either side of the 
street, to the Bailey Guard Gate. This street was 
intersected by numerous deep trenches, so that the 
ArtOlery could not pass by that way ; accordinglj- 
the remainder of the main column, comprising two of 
Eyre’s heavy guns, Olpherts’ battery, &e., &c., were 
guided by Captain Moorsom, Quartermaster-General’s 
Department, by a sheltered street through the Chut- 
tur Munzil and Purhut Buksh palaces leading by the 
Paeen Bagh, and taking the enemy’s battery at the 
Clock Tower in reverse, reached the Residency in com- 
parative safety. 

As this second column was approaching. Lieu- 
tenant Aitken, of the 13th K. I., hearing from his 
battery at the Bailej?' Guard Gate the shouts of 
om men, and thinking that they might get entan- 
gled in the lanes, and suffer from the gun under the 
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Clock Tower, took twelve men of his regiment armed, 
but carrying also pickaxes and shovels, for the pur- 
pose of clearing away, if possible, the enemy’s battery 
there. Aitken’s men met our ad.vaneing eolmnn near 
the battery, which was taken in reverse by the latter, 
who seeing our sepoys mistook them for enemies, and 
severely wounded three of them with their bayonets 
before the mistake could be explained. Lieutenant 
Aitken then proceeded on with his men and occupied 
a portion of the Tehree Kotee, making several prison- 
ers. Communication was thus completed through 
the Tehree Kotee with the Furhut Buksh and Chut- 
tur Munzil palaces. 

The party of the 90th, under Colonel Campbell, 
who had been left in the waUed passage of the Motee 
Munzil, were not fortunate enough to get in on that 
night. With them were almost all the doolies con- 
taining the wounded ; Brigadier Cooper, of the Artil- 
lery, with two heavy guns, under Lieutenant Fraser, 
and a large number of ammunition waggons. A con- 
siderable interval, irregular and difficult to pass, and 
completely exposed to the fire of the enemy from the 
Kaiser Bagh and Cheena Bazaar, separated the Motee 
Munzil buildings from those of the Chuttur Munzil ; 
and the enemy, taking advantage of every neighbomr- 
ing wall and enclosure, had closely invested this 
party, and kept up upon them dmung the whole 
of the 26th an incessant fire of grape and musketry. 
Eeinforcements were sent by the Crenerals, which, 
under the able guidance of Colonel Kapier, Engineers, 
and Captain Moorsom, reached the Motee Munzil 
with little loss. Nothing, however, could be done to 
remove the guns during the day. For the 24-pounder 
had been left upon the road outside the walled pas- 
sage occupied by our troops, and was exposed to so 
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heavy a fire of musketry that no one could approach 
it. It was withdrawn after dark hy the skilftil exer- 
tions of Captain Olpherts. Under Ms directions, 
Private Duffy' crept out unobserved hy the enemy, 
and succeeded in attacMng two drag-ropes to the trail 
of the gun. These were fastened to the limber, the 
bullocks were yoked on, and the gun was fortunately 
drawn in. In assisting this operation a very distin- 
guished officer of the Madras Artillery, Captain 
Crump, was unfortunately killed. The whole column, 
guns, waggons, and infantry, remained in the same 
position until three o’clock of the foUo'wing morning ; 
when, taking advantage of the darkness, they moved 
out in silence, and, most fortunately, passed the 
enemy’s posts unobserved. Had the enemy been 
watchfiil, the line of hea'vy guns and waggons passing 
close under their fire, though in the dark, must have 
suffered most severely. As it was, however, they 
were fortunately not aroused until the column reached 
the entrance to the palaces, and their fire then did 
little damage. Altogether, the position of our two 
heavy guns in the Motee Munzil enclosure was very 
critical j and at one time it was almost judged neces- 
sary to abandon them. Their extrication, therefore, 
was MgMy creditable to Captain Olpherts and all 
concerned. "We lost there two valuable officers : 
Brigadier Cooper and Major Crump of the Artillery ,• 
besides many men wounded. 

Hot so successful — ^indeed, grievously calamitous— 
was the removal of the dooHes containing the wounded 
from the Motee Munzil. Oeneral Outram had di- 
rected that they should be escorted to the Eesidency, 
under the guidance of some person from our garrison 
who was well acquainted with the locale. Mr. J. B. 
ThomMll, a young civilian of great gallantry, and 
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whose wife was cousin to Lieutenant H. M. Havelock, 
who was then among the wounded, undertook to be 
their guide. There was a way through the palaces 
skirting the river, wholly screened in all but two 
place^ from the enemy’s fire, along which it was 
intended that the wounded should he brought. Un- 
happily, Mr. Thornhill missed his way, and led the 
doolie bearers and their escort into the square, since 
termed “ Doolie Square,” and through the very gate 
where Greneral Neill fell, into the streets of the city. 
Here a murderous fire arrested their progress. A few 
of the doolies were forced on under the fire, and 
reached the Eesidency ; and among these was that 
which contained Lieutenant H. M. Havelock, who 
had been badly wounded in the arm. Others which 
■were just entering the square were turned back, and 
regained the right path along the river. But not a 
few, it is sad to think, were cut off ; the doolies 
having been abandoned by the bearers in that fatal 
square, where many c . our poor wounded officers and 
men afterwards perisht. d miserably. 

Nine unwounded men of the escort, including Dr. 
A. C. Home,* of the 90th Eegt., with five wounded 
officers and men, being cut off from advance or retreat 
by the enemy, took refuge in a small building which 
formed one side of the gateway where Greneral Neill 
had fallen on the premous evening, and there defended 
themselves ivith heroic and marvellous fortitude and 
courage, during the whole of the day of the 26th and 
the succeeding night, thougb surrounded by hordes of 
the enemy, and almost hopeless of relief. They were 
providentially rescued early on the following morning 
by the force which, as just described, escorted in the 
heavy guns from the Motee Munzil. 

* Tiiis officer has also received the Victoria Cross. 
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I think it will he allowed that history records few 
nobler instances of intrepidity than was afforded by 
tins little garrison. To my mind, Privates McManns, 
Eyan, and HoUowell deserve as well to have their 
names inscribed in the annals of heroic fame, as any 
which have found a place in them. AH three were 
presented with the Yictoria Cross by Creneral Outram. 
I feel sure that the foUowdng more fall account of the 
glorious conduct of these brave men, with which I have 
been favoured by Dr. Home, wall be read with the 
deepest interest. The doolies, sad record of the destruc- 
tion of om- wounded, remained in the square, and 
often did they meet our gaze from the loopholes of our 
new position on the surrounding w’-alls ; and as often 
as they were beheld, were the hearts of the beholders 
steeled to wreak a fearful retribution on the murder- 
ous foe. 

Poor young Thornliill did not survive. He 
reached, indeed, the Eesidency early on the 26th, 
but the injuries he had received were so severe that 
he died shortly from their effect. He was a gallant, 
noble young fellow, ever ready to place himself in 
the front in danger, and anxious to render service. 
He had received a severe bayonet wmund in the pur- 
suit of the mutineers, on the 12th of June, as has 
been mentioned already ; and displayed much gal- 
lantry in that action. He had volunteered his " as- 
sistance on this occasion, with the especial object of 
rendering aid to his relative, young Havelock ; and 
succeeded in accompanying his doolie on foot, al- 
though thus severely wounded, and entered the 
Bailey Guard Cate along with it. His fate excited 
general and deserved regret. 

. Account given by Dr. A. C. Home, of Her Ma- 
je.sty’s 90th Eegt., of the defence made by a party 
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belonging to the escort which accompanied the doolies 
and wonnded on the 26 th September ; — 

“While the leading column of the force, with 
(xenerals Ontram and Havelock, had pushed on to 
the Eesidency, the rear-guard of Her Majesty’s 90th 
Eegt., with the doolies containing all the wounded, 
remained during the night of the 25th of September 
in the passage in front of the Motee Munzil palace. 
Here, on the morning of the 26th, Colonel Campbell, 
Her Majesty’s 90th, came and told me that he had 
made arrangements for sending the wounded to the 
Eesidency. Supposing me to be the senior medical 
officer present, he directed me to take charge of them 
thither. He said that Mr. J. B. Thornhill, C. S., 
would guide us, and told me that we should have to 
cross about forty yards of dangerous ground just 
after we left the gate of the passage, and about 300 
yards more of like exposure farther on, after leaving 
the shelter of a masonry house then in front of us 
(Mr. Martin’s house) ; but that, when these were got 
over, we should be in perfect safety. Major Sim- 
monds, of the 5th Fusiliers, with about 150 men, he 
said, would escort us. W^e accordingly collected the 
doolies, and made a rush for Martin’s house. From 
the instant that Ave left the gate, Ave A\'ere exposed to 
a lieaA'y fire from a battery of the enemy’s across' the 
river ; and Avhile waiting there, their round shot tore 
through the walls of the house in every direction. 
After half an hour, when Ave had re-formed the doolies 
into some order, we again moved on. Major Simmonds’ 
party keeping ahead to clear the road. We ran on 
as quickly as we cordd across a nullah, about three 
feet deep in water, through which we waded, and 
there a number of the doolie-bearers and of the 
wounded were killed by the enemy’s grape. We 
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thence continued our course along a high wall, which 
afforded us shelter. 

“After this I fancy that Thornhill lost his way, 
for he led us into an oblong square liaed on each 
side with sheds. On entering this square, a heavy 
musketry fire was poured upon us by the enemy, 
who were posted behind walls and upon the roofs 
of the sheds, on the right or river side, and within 
a short distance of us. We rushed on through the 
square as quickly as we could, and sheltering our- 
selves as much as possible under the arched sheds, 
passed through an arched gateway on the left side, 
exposed to a dreadful fire in front and rear. The 
enemy were crowded in a corner house, forming the 
angle of a street running opposite to this archway, 
and fired upon us within a few paces, so that their bul- 
lets would tear through several men. Here our men 
fell thickly ; and all the doolies were deserted. A 
number of doolie-bearers had been killed, and the rest 
were dispersed and hiding in every direction. One or 
two of the doolies ran the gauntlet, and got through. 

“ Mr. Thornhill having now discovered his mistake, 
had become greatly excited, and begged me to turn 
the doolies back; but this was no longer possible. 
Dr. Bradshaw and my apothecary went back, and got 
the rear bearers to take their doolies up, and then 
returned and went along the river bank, and got 
safe into the Eesidency . These rear doolies were 
mostly those which had not yet been brought into 
the square. In rushing back through the archway, 
to try and turn the doolies back, Thornhill was shot 
through the arm, and almost immediately after a 
second shot grazed his temple. Our position at this 
time was the following : — Between thirty and forty 
doolies were scattered in the street, in the square, 
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and in the sheds on either side: the bearers who 
remained nnwounded were dispersed and hiding 
everywhere. Dismounted troopers of the enemy were 
entering the square, armed with swords, and three 
sides of it were surrounded by the enemy’s mus- 
keteers and riflemen, pouring into us a deadly fire. 
I did not like to leave the doolies, and remained, 
though the case appeared desperate. 

“ Seeing presently some stragglers of the escort, I 
joined myself to them, and we entered an open door- 
way, in a house which formed the right side of the 
archway. There were present, including myself, nine 
sound men, two wounded officers, Captain Andrew 
Becher,* of the 40th IsT. I., and Swanson, 78th, and 
three wounded men: total, fourteen. At this time 
we were completely cut off. This was about ten 
o’clock. The mutineers having discovered where we 
were, were flocking round, and kept up a constant fire 
upon the doorway. The only thing which checked 
them was the intrepidity of Private McManus, of the 
5th Pusiliers, wffio kept outside the doorway, sheltering 
himself behind a pillar, and managing to screen him- 
self under that sHght cover, from which he kept up, 
for half an hour, a constant fire on the assailants. 
He killed numbers of them ; and the fear of his in- 
trepidity was so great, that he had at last often only 
to raise his piece to cause all the enemy to stoop, and 
leave their loopholes. They now got a great accession 
to their numbers, and the noise they made was fearful. 
They kept reviling us ; and, indeed, we were so close, 
that continually words passed between them and Cap- 

* This excellent, and highly- valued officer, who was Assistant Ad- 
jutant-General to Sir James Outram, died of lock-jaw, soon after his 
arrival. 
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tain Becher. The assailants kept pressing contrnnaEy 
closer and were then not more than twenty yards 
from ns. They kept on saying, ‘ Why do yon not 
come ont into the street?’ and their leader caUed on 
his men to rnsh on ns, sajdng that there were hnt 
three of ns in the honse. To undeceive them, we 
gave a loud cheer, wounded and all joining. We 
barricaded the doorway partly with lumber, which we 
found in the honse, partly with sand bags, to obtain 
which we stripped the dead natives close about the 
door of their waistcloths. The bodies of these natives 
about the doorway also offered an impediment to their 
makin g a rush upon us. From their position at this 
time, the mutineers could lire freely on our doolies in 
the scpiare. 

“ One of our number. Private Eyan, Madras Fusi- 
liers, was in a sad way about the fate of Captain 
Arnold, of his regiment, who was lying wounded 
in one of the doohes near.' He called for a volun- 
teer to assist him in removing the wounded officer. 
Private McManus, 5th Fusiliers, instantly came for- 
ward, though wounded in the foot. We removed 
our barricade, and the two rushed across the gate- 
way, through the terrible musketry fire, and into 
the square, when they tried to lift the doolie, but 
found it beyond their strength. They then took 
Captain. Arnold out of the doolie, and carried him 
through the same heavy fire into the house. The 
ground was torn by musket-balls about them, but 
they effected their return in safety, though Captain 
Arnold * received a second wound through the thigh, 
while in their arms. A wounded soldier was also 

* This distinguished oflSoer underwent amputation and died soon 
after in hospital 
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brouglit in, in tliis way, and be also, poor fellow, 
received two mortal wounds while being carried in; 
the men who carried them miracnlonsly escaping. 

“ Our situation at this time seemed to ourselves 
far from desperate ; we thought that, by holding out 
for an hour or two, we were sure to be relieved by 
the rear-guard when it marched up to the Eesidency. 
In fact we were expecting them every moment. We 
therefore, kept up a very steady fire from the door- 
way, and from the window that looked into the 
square. An hour passed away, and three of onr men 
had received wounds which disabled them from firing. 

“The conduct of Private Hollowell, of the 78th, 
was most splendid : cheering the men, keeping up their 
courage, and doing everjihing to prevent them giving 
way, himself aU the time firing most steadily, and 
constantly with effect. At length he killed their 
leader. The assailants, it must be explained, showed 
themselves only at intervals, when they would come 
forward as if resolved to make a rush; but Hollowell 
always managed to kill one at this critical moment, 
which stopped them. At length he, as above said, 
killed their leader. He was quite an old man, dressed 
in white, with a red ‘ cummurbnnd,’ * and armed 
with sword and shield. Soon after this, the noise in 
the street quite ceased. An occasional shot was fired 
at us, but the street seemed to have been deserted. 
Just before the leader fell, the assailants stealthily 
pushed the door open at B,t and fired into us through 
the plastered Venetian window at D ; but, most pro- 
videntially, without effect. Stationing myself at that 
window, and looking through the hole blown through 


* Waistband, 


t See accompanjing plan. 
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it by the musket-shot, I was enabled to shoot with 
my revolver, through the body, a man who came to 
repeat the fire. He staggered, and fell dead in the 
doorway. At the same time, Hollowell shot another 
man endeavouring to drag this one away. 

“ We now broke through this plaster which closed 
up the window, and got into the outer room. From 
the door we could see that the streets were quite de- 
serted, and there was no noise whatever. The bodies 
of several of our soldiers were lying without their 
heads in the street. About a quarter of an hour 
elapsed, during which not a shot was fired on either 
side ; when suddenly, one of the men called our at- 
tention to a dull rolling noise in the street, which 
seemed to indicate that the enemy were bringing down 
a gun against us. I soon after saw some persons 
pushing a screen on wheels towards us, against which 
at the distance of a few yards a Minie rifle had no 
effect. This screen they pushed up against the door 
B. We now retreated into the original room. The 
enemy now mounted on the roof, scraped through the 
plaster, and threw quantities of lighted straw down 
into the room. Soon the smoke became intolerable, 
and the building itself got on fire. 

“ Thus situated, we knew not what to do. Nu- 
merous plans were suggested and abandoned. At 
last we raised the three most helpless among the 
wounded, and dragging them after us, rushed from the 
back-door C, which led into the square. We had 
only about ten yards to run, when we got into the 
shed on the north side of the square. Here we found 
some dead and dying sepoys. In making this passage. 
Lieutenant Swanson of the 78th, received a second 
wound, of which hq died; and one of the wounded 
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men was again wounded. We were now, including 
myself, six men capable of using arms, and four more 
of tbe wounded men capable of standing sentry. One 
end of this arcbed sbed bad a passage broken into it ; 
and we were suddenly roused by two shots fired at us 
througb tbis. After tbis, we put one man to guard 
tbis entrance; and bis presence there was enough to 
keep tbe assailants oflT. The fire of the enemy at 
this moment recommenced upon us through tbe door- 
ways and numerous loopholes in tbe walls. From 
our first position in tbe bouse at the archway, we had 
in a great measure protected the doolies ; but now 
tbe enemy were able to come through the archway, 
and reaching the doolies, commenced massacring the 
wounded. We were powerless to prevent this. The 
enemy crept up to them along the sheds, keeping 
the curtains of the doolies between us and them, and 
thus we did not see them actually doing this deed 
of butchery. They used swords. Had we seen them, 
however, we could have done nothing. One wounded 
officer. Lieutenant Knight of the 90th Eegt., was 
lying in a doolie. A sowar came up and was about to 
kill him. Knight sprung out of the other side of the 
doolie, and had instantly fifty shots fired at him, two 
of which struck him in the leg, making three wounds ; 
but despite of his wounds, he succeeded in distancing 
his pursuers who followed after him, and he joined 
the rear-guard, shot through the legs in three places. 
The enemy now dug holes in the roof of the shed, 
and fired down on us. To avoid this, we broke 
through a mud wall, into a court-yard, on the north 
side of the shed, where we providentially found two 
pots of water. 

“ At this time, hope was gone. We saw plainly that 
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we should not be succoured, and despaired; but broke 
tlirougb into the court-yard, just to escape the immi- 
nent death which threatened us by the fire from the 
roof. The wounded with us were calling out to us to 
shoot them, for we heard the cries of the poor wretches 
across the square, who were being inhumanly butchered. 
About thirty yards from the court-yard was the rear of 
a large building. Myself and another man crept for- 
"vvard cautiously and noiselessly to this wall. We found 
about eight feet from the ground an arched opening. 
Climbing on his shoulders, I managed to get inside 
this building, and found a spacious court-yard looking 
into a garden, and as I thought a place to which we 
had been directed by Providence for our defence and 
preservation. The walls were tliick, the doorways few. 
I advanced a few feet into this building, but dared go 
no further. I beckoned to the rest to come, but 
there being some hesitation,’'we were discovered by the 
sepoys on the roof, and fired upon. We now retreated 
back again into the first shed where the enemy had 
pierced the roof, carrying with us the water. 

“It was now nearly dark, and we made our pre- 
parations for relief of sentries. Nine men were told 
off in three reliefs, giving tliree sentries, and we 
clustered close round the doorway. It soon became 
dark, and the scene baffles description. Here w'e 
were in the shed. Lying near us were dead men of 
the enemy, a dead horse shot that morning, — dead 
and living huddled together; and our own wounded, 
some of them delirious. The enemy on the roof 
over our heads, pacing backwards and forwards, their 
footfall being distinctly audible, and enemies all 
round us. All hope of rehef had long left us, and 
we were merely, as we thought, clinging together 
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in desperation. The intolerahle thirst and the over- 
strained excitement of the whole day began about this 
time to overpower me, and I should not have cared 
at some moments to have been put out of suspense by 
death. Again the hope of life would return. The 
enemy now set fire to several of the doolies. "We 
heard the moans of the unhappy dying men within 
them, but dared not communicate to one another that 
the horrid sounds had reached us. 

“ After our return to the shed, the enemy altogether 
ceased to fire at us. Our own ammunition would 
hardly afford more than seven rounds to six men, 
and we wholly abstained from firing. In this con- 
dition, we passed the night ; frequently jumping 
up, in alarm that the enemy was approaching, and 
then sinking to sleep ft'om exhaustion. About 3, a.m., 
we heard a heavy firing close to us, and a great 
rush of the enemy over our heads. We now felt certain 
that our situation was known, and that the firing 
proceeded from a party sent to our relief. To describe 
the revulsion of feeling is impossible. We raised a 
cry of ‘Europeans!’ ‘Europeans!’ and then united 
to give one loud cheer, and shouted with all our might, 
‘ Charge them ! ’ ‘ Charge them ! ’ ‘ Keep on your right ! ’ 

“ The firing suddenly ceased. After waiting a few 
minutes, we gave ourselves up to despair. A little 
after, rousing ourselves, we consulted as to what we 
should do. I proposed to the men, either to force our 
way back to the rear-guard, or forward to the Eesi- 
dency. They agreed. But on creepiug forward tmder 
shadow of the building, I found a large fire burning 
in the archway, and great numbers of men clustered 
about it. Escape that way was utterly impossible. 
"^Vhilst by the way by which we had come, we had to 
rush through the men who had just successfully re- 
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pelled our own soldiers. To escape, and carry away 
the wounded was hopeless. We resigned ourselves 
completely to our fate. A little after daybreak, we 
were roused by distant fbring. This time it had no 
effect upon us. It, however, approached nearer and 
nearer, when Eyan, suddenly jumping up, shouted, 
‘Oh boys! them’s our own chaps!’ We then aU 
jumped up, and united in a cheer, and kept shouting 
to keep on their right. At the same time we fired at 
the loopholes, from which the enemy were firing. In 
about three minutes we saw Captain Moorsom appear 
at the entrance-hole of the shed, and beckoning to him 
he entered, and then by his admirable arrangements 
we were all brought off safely, and soon after reached 
the palace with the rear-guard of the 90th Eegt.” 


The loss sustained by the relieving force in the 
actions fought on the march to Lucknow, and in 
forcing its way to the Eesideney, was extremely se- 
vere, amounting to no less than 635 killed, wounded, 
and missing. Two officers of high rank, viz. General 
NeiU, and Colonel Bazely of the Bengal Artillery, had 
been killed. The fate of the latter officer was for 
some days doubtful, but his body was at last dis- 
covered in the main street, not 300 yards from the 
Bailey Guard Gateway. The severest loss had fallen 
on the '78th Highlanders, the heroes of so many pre- 
vious fights. They had lost two officers killed, and 
,six wounded; forty-three men killed and missing, 
and seventy-five men wounded; making a total of 
126 ; a fearful loss for one regiment to sustain, if its 
weak state from earlier casualties be considered. 

The following statement wiU furnish the further 
melancholy particulars of the loss which had been 
sustained: — 
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lilST OF CASUALTIES IN GENERAL HATELOOK’S ARMY, PROM 
THE DATE OP CROSSING THE GANGES, ON THE 19th 
SEPTEMBER, TO THE seiH SEPTEMBER. 


, , Regiment, , 

I 

i. .. . 

KTLLKD AND MISSING. 

i 

j WOUNDED. 

Grand Total of Loss, 

Kil 

8 

iS 

o 

led. 

i 

.2 

Total. 

Officers. 

i 

o 

staff . . . . . 

2 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

8 

10 

Madras Fusiliers 

0 

13 

11 

24 

2 

35 

37 

61 

H. M.’s 5tli Fusiliers , 

0 

7 

16 

23 

2 

29 

31 

54 

H. M.^s 64th, Foot . . I 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

10 

11 

H. M.’s 84th Foot' , .1 

2 

9 

9 

20 

4 

24 

28 

48 

1 VSth Highlanders , . ■ 

2 

37 

6 

45 

6 

75 

81 

126 

H. M,’s 90th Light Infantry j 

0 

11 

26 

37 

3 

46 

49 ! 

86 

Seikh Eegt. of Ferozepoor . | 

0 

6 : 

1 

7 

0 

37 ^ 

37 1 

44 

Volunteer Cavalry , . j 

0 

3 I 

1 

4 

3 

11 : 

14 1 

18 

12th Native Irr. Cavalry . i 

1 1 

3 ! 

1 0 

4 

0 

8 I 

8 i 

12 

1 Artillery . . . , ' 

2 : 

15 ' 

1 7 

24 

2 

22 ^ 

24 I 

48 

1 Native ditto . . ■ . j 


5 

! 0 

5 

0 

12 ; 

12 i 

17 

j Total . * . ' 

10 

109 

i 

j 77 

jl96 

30 

i 

309 

339 : 

635 i 


In tlie passage through the city, the force had been 
compelled to abandon several ammunition waggons, 
which could not be dragged along. The carriage of 
one of our small howitzers also having been broken, 
it was abandoned, but another, taken from the enemy, 
was substituted by Captain Maude. Several field- 
pieces captured from the mutineers were also brought 
in, spare cattle and limbers having been specially pro- 
vided by Captain Olpherts for this purpose. 

I found G-eneral Outram, on the evening of the 
25 th, wounded through the arm by a musket-ball, 
which had struck him early in the day, before the 
Canal Bridge had been carried. He had tied the 
wound round, and, though faint and exhausted, had 
suffered little inconvenience from it during the whole 
day’s exertion. Both he and Greneral Havelock were 
under the impression that the garrison was on the 
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point of starvation, and that we had been reduced 
to our last ration. They congratulated theraselves, 
therefore, greatly, on having relieved us before it 
was too late. Grradually, and not until much inquiry 
had been made, was their mistake, and the actual 
condition of the garrison in respect of food, dis- 
covered. With this impression on their minds, both 
Grenerals spoke to me severally and decidedly, as if 
their minds were made up as to the necessity of an 
immediate evacuation of the jilace. (xeneral Outram 
desired me to open communication with the city 
people, with a view to obtain the necessary carriage 
in order to abandon the intrenchment ; nor could it 
be immediately imderstood how entirely we had been 
cut off from all communication with every one out- 
side our works. With the intention of immediately 
retiriag, carrying with them the long-beleaguered gar- 
rison, our friends had brought nothing in with them, 
but what they carried on their backs. All their 
baggage had been left in the Alum Bagh; and they 
were in consequence soon put to great straits for want 
of the ordinary necessaries of life, when it had been 
decided that they should remain in the intrenchment. 

This decision was not come to for several days. But 
when the real state of things had become known; when 
the impossibility of obtaining a single buUock or cart 
from outside had been learnt ; when the extreme dif- 
ficulty of conducting out by the way by which they 
had entered a large crowd of women and children, 
and the impossibihty of finding conveyance for the 
sick and wounded, had been considered ; and when, 
lastly, it was reported that the stores of grain inside 
our works were very extensive, and would be suf- 
ficient to feed the entire force for upwards of two 
months, if used with proper economy ; General Outram 
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decided on adopting the only course which was then, 
indeed, open, viz. to remain with ns, and to share 
our blockade. 

For some days, the position of the detachment left 
in the Alum Bagh in charge of the baggage and 
wounded caused Greneral Outram some anxiety. They 
had there, indeed, a force of 530 men, including 
wounded, two heavy pieces of ordnance, and some 
lighter guns. The post was not quite unprotected, 
being surrounded by a masonry wall: but it had 
never been contemplated that it should be held for 
any length of time ; and the arrangements necessary 
for doing so were consequently defective. In the 
place were a large number of native camp-followers, 
for whom there was no supply of food; and a large 
number of cattle of every description, for which no 
fodder remained. The supply of provisions for the 
European force there was limited. Fortunately all 
these difficulties were eventually overcome; thougli 
at one time the Greneral contemplated the retirement 
of the force upon Cawnpoor. Some supply of food 
for the camp-followers was obtained by forays in the 
neighbourhood, and more was brought under escort 
from Cawnpoor ; not, however, before a number of 
them had deserted. The cattle were subsisted upon 
the standing crops and trees which surrounded the 
position, and eventually were escorted to Caumpoor, 
where they were much wanted for forwarding sup- 
plies. After no long time, abundant supphes and 
stores were received from Cawnpoor for the Euro- 
peans at the Alum Bagh, who fared far better there, 
than any of the old or new garrison inside the city. 

The maintenance of this external post at the Almn 
Bagh proved eventually of essential benefit to us in 
securing our communications with Cawnpoor, and 

B B 
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facilitating onr sending and obtaining intelligence. 
Correspondence was carried on between Cawnpoor 
and Alnni Bagh by one set of cossids; and be- 
tween tbe latter place and tbe Residency by another 
set. Along the first line, onr messengers were rarely 
interrupted; but the passage of the cossids through 
the city was at all times hazardous, and many letters 
were lost ; being intercepted by the enemy. 

During the night of the 25th September, the artil- 
lery waggons, and many of the second column of the 
relieidng force, remained outside the intrenchment. 
They extended in a long line, filling the street which 
intersected the Furhut Buksh and Ohuttur Munzil, 
almost from one end to the other. Deep trenches dug 
by the enemy had to be filled up, and obstacles to be 
dug away, which occupied two days, at the end of 
which the guns and waggons were safely parked 
within the intrenchment. Several 9-pormder guns 
were, indeed, retained about the new extended posi- 
tion, including the palaces of Furhut Buksh and 
Ohuttur Munzil, which the enemy had fortunately 
evacuated, and which it was now resolved to retain. 
For this purpose, during the next three days such 
portions of the palaces as were required to secure 
our new position were cleared of the enemy, who had 
not altogether abandoned them. These measures 
were not accomplished without loss ; several privates 
having been killed, and more than one ofiicer wounded 
before they could be completed. 

The Tehree Kotee, which next adjoined our in- 
trenchment, was occupied, and some sepoys and 
other aimed men who were found in it were bayo- 
neted or shot. Between this and the Furhut Buksh 
palace intervened a building known as the G-eneral’s 
house, from its being the residence of the “Greneral 
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Saheb,” the ex-King’s brother, then with the Queen- 
Mother in England. This was occupied, and a large 
number of females, with two sons of the “G-enerai 
Saheb,” were made prisoners. The inferior females 
were set at Hberty: and difficulty being experienced 
in locating the others, they were glad to be domiciled 
with the females of my khansamah’s * family in my 
garrison. They lived there quietly until the Eesi- 
deney was evacuated, behaved well, and made no 
attempt to escape. They then accompanied our force 
in its retreat to Gawnpoor. One of the boys, a very 
handsome and fair clidd, though placed in one of the 
most secure buildings in my enclosure, was wounded 
during the blockade. A musket-ball struck him, and 
fractured the collar-bone; but he recovered from the 
injury. 

I must now detail the operations by which our 
new and extended position was secured, as well as our 
old one improved. 

On the morning following the arrival of the relief 
force, a sortie \vas made from, the north side of the 
intrenchment to clear the Kuptan Bazaar and ad- 
joining buildings, and to destroy the enemy’s bat- 
teries in that quarter. It consisted of 160 men of 
the 32nd Eegt., under Captain E. Lowe, accompanied 
by Captain Bassano and Lieutenant Lawrence, of the 
32nd, and Captain Hughes of the 57th H. I. It was 
completely successful. The whole of that quarter was 
cleared of the enemy, many of whom were bayoneted 
or shot down in trying to escape by the river. Captain 
Lowe was joined in the Tehree Kotee by Lieutenant 
Aitken and his sepoys of the 13th H. I., and with 
their assistance completely cleared that range of 
houses of the enemy, of whom a number were de- 
* Native butler. 
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stroyed. ITo less tlian seven gnns were brought in 
by this party, viz. an 18 -pounder, a 9-pounder, a 
6-pounder, and four small pieces. Unfortunately, 
Captain Hughes, after making his way for some dis- 
tance towards the iron bridge, spiking two large 
mortars, and destroying a magazine of the enemy, 
received a very severe wound from a musket-ball in 
the shoulder while trying to force a door. He had 
been attached to my garrison since Lieutenant Webb’s 
death, and much interest was felt in him. The bullet 
lodged in the shoulder, and a deep incision had to be 
made before it could be extracted. Captain Hughes 
never rallied after the operation, and died two days 
after he had been struck. 

The morning of the 27th saw the rear-guard, with 
the remaining heavy guns, ammunition waggons, &c., 
which had been left in the Motee Munzil, safely 
brought witliin the palaces, which operation has been 
already described. Several other buildings connected 
with the Purhut Buksh and Chuttur Munzil palaces 
were also taken possession of on the same day, with 
considerable loss to the enemv. Barricades were also 
thrown up in several quarters to strengthen our new 
position. 

The enemy’s batteries by which we had before been 
surrounded had now been on two sides taken and 
destrojnd; that is, northward up to the bank of tbe 
river, and on the east side. His other batteries wdiieh 
extended from the north-west to the south-east angle 
all along the west and south faces of our works, 
remained in his possession. Hor were these idle or 
silent, but kept up a heavy fire of round shot upon 
our position, which was the more dangerous as we 
bad received into our intrenchment so large an addi- 
tion of men and cattle. Before, therefore, a decision 
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Bad been come to upon tbe ultimate course of 
action, that is, whether the force should remain at 
Lucknow, or attempt a retreat; Sh James Outram 
had resolved that the enemy’s “ moorchas,” or batte- 
ries, should be taken and their guns destroyed. 

In the afternoon of the 27th, accordingly, a sortie 
was made from the Bailey Gruard Gate to the buildings 
which afterwards formed part of Lockhart’s post 
(78th Highlanders), directed against a battery of the 
enemy known as Phillips’ Garden Battery opposed to 
our south-eastern angle, and intended to captime their 
guns. In consequence, however, of the large number 
of troops required for the operations in the palaces, an 
insufficient force, not exceeding 120 men, was sent. 
The party was m consequence unable to accomplish 
their object ; and were obhged to retire after spiking 
two guns. 

It had been intended to send out other sorties on 
the 28th against the batteries of the enenij^ ; but at 
the suggestion of Lieutenant J. C. Anderson, Engi- 
neers, of the old garrison, who was well acquainted 
with their several positions, it was resolved to defer 
the operations for a day, in order to give time for 
forming a proper plan of operations. 

On that day unfortunately, we lost, by one of the 
enemy’s roimd shot, one of the few surviving Artillery 
officers of the old garrison. Lieutenant B. C. Alex- 
ander, who, while walking on the mad outside the 
Bailey Guard Gate, was struck in the thigh by a 
6-lb. shot. The thigh bone was smashed, and before any 
operation could be performed, this gallant officer, who 
had only recently recovered from his former injm'ies, 
sank and died. I saw him in the hospital just after 
he had been brought in; when he addressed me, 
saying, “You can at all events bear witness that I 
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liave done my duty.” Poor fellow ! most heartily do I 
fulfil his last wish. He had never shrunk from peril 
or exposure : and when during the engagement of 
Chinhut, his native drivers were slack in hringing 
forward his guns, he jumped upon one of the leading 
horses himself, and dashed forward with the gun. 

With a view to facihtate the transport of the sick 
and wounded, if it had been decided to retire from 
Lucknow ; and also to assist the removal of the killed 
and wounded during the sorties which were expected, 
Greneral Outram now caused a number of stretchers 
to be made up. These consisted of two poles about 
seven feet long, imited by pieces of stout canvas. 
By aid of these, two men could easily remove a 
wounded comrade at a quick pace ; whereas doolies, 
which are much heavier, require four men to move 
them, and they must be bearers accustomed to the 
carriage. 

It was reported on tliis day (the 28th) in the garri- 
son that the intrenchment was to be repaired and pro- 
visioned for three months, and a new garrison from 
the reheving force placed in it; the 32nd, and the 
rest of the old garrison, being withdrawn with the 
generals. The fact was, that General Outram had 
not then made up his mind as to the course which he 
would pursue. 

On the following day, the 29th, three sorties were 
made at daAvn against the sm-rounding batteries of 
the enemy: one from the left square of the Brigade 
Mess ; another simultaneously ivith it from the 
Seikh square, made in two parties, led severally by 
Captain Hardinge, and Major Apthorp. The object 
of the first was to capture the enemy’s 18-pounder at 
the left front of the Brigade Mess; that in fi-ont of 
the Oawnpoor battery; any other guns at intermediate 
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points, and, i£ possible, the guns to tbe left of tbe 
Cawnpoor road. This sortie was only partially suc- 
cessful. The 18-pounder gun, which had the very 
night before done serious mischief to the walls of the 
square, was captured, and burst ; and the houses lying 
between it and the second 18-pounder in front of the 
Cawnpoor battery were taken possession of, and de- 
stroyed ; but in the operation Captain McCabe, a 
most distinguished officer of Her Majesty’s 32nd 
Eegiment, and Major Simmons of equal or more dis- 
tinction in the 5th Tusiliers, were mortally wounded. 
Further considerable loss appearmg inevitable, if the 
objects of the sortie were persevered in, the party 
was, under the orders of General Outram, withdrawn. 
The second sortie was very successful. One party 
under Captam Hardinge took and destroyed a heavy 
gun of the enem}" on the right front of the Brigade 
Mess, and advancing, met the second party com- 
manded by Major Apthorp, who was accompanied by 
two other officers from my post. Captain H. Forbes 
and Lieutenant R. Ouseley. Both parties meeting 
assailed in front and rear a second gain, known by us 
as the “ Lane Gun,” which was taken and brought in, 
and all the artillerymen bayoneted inside the adja- 
cent houses. The destruction of this battery was 
matter of much rejoicing to my garrison, for it had 
battered for weeks and completely knocked in the 
upper story of the house on the south side without 
our being able to fire a shot in reply. Captain Forbes 
and Lieutenant Ouseley proceeded against a third gun 
and the raised battery on the same side; which had 
also given us great annoyance. Lieutenant Ouseley 
very gallantly climbed up the battery, and this gun 
also was taken and destroyed. 

While this party was thus engaged, they were 
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covered by myself and a party of the 32nd, posted 
on tbe top of Grrant’s bastion. We kept onrselves 
under cover, and maintained a steady fire upon every 
loophole of tbe enemy from wMcb they attempted 
to annoy tbe party engaged in tbe sortie. One 
j)Oor fellow incautiously leaned over tbe parapet, 
and was at once struck senseless by a ball in tbe 
bead. We could see tbe enemy in one spot firing 
beavily from tbe ground-floor of a mosque, where they 
were protected by intervening buildings from our 
fire. Lieutenant Maitland of the Koyal Artillery was 
near at band, and I suggested to him to bring down tbe 
minarets of tbe mosque on top of tbe enemy. Tbe 
suggestion was executed with beautiful precision. A 
9-pounder was placed in position, and in three shots 
both minarets were struck down at the distance of 
400 yards, and fell in ruins on the beads of the 
enemy. 

In retbing, however, from this last battery, Mr. 
T. D. Lucas, whom I have already mentioned as 
being an Irish gentleman and a traveller, who had joined 
our garrison from tbe commencement of the siege, 
and was universally liked and esteemed by us, received 
bis death-wound from a musket-ball, which pierced 
tbe abdomen. He survived the injury in great 
suftering for twenty-four boiu's, and then died. He 
bad volunteered against our united advice to join 
tbe sortie ; and as is so often noticeable in tbe case of 
volunteers, be was tbe only officer wounded. 

In addition to the destruction of tbe guns, f-bis! 
party also demobsbed various musketry posts of tbe 
enemy, and discovered the shafts of two mines, which 
bad been commenced against tbe Grubbins bastion, and 
blew down the bouse from which they bad been sunk. 

Tbe third sortie, commanded by Captain Grraydon, 
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7th O. I. Infantry, advanced from the Eedan battery 
along the road to the iron bridge, and destroyed the 
:24-ponnder of the enemy, posted opposite Innes’ house, 
wliich had so long battered that building, the Eesi- 
dency, the Church, and my house ; spikiug at the 
same time several smaller guns. The houses sur- 
rounding the enemy’s batteries, however, not having 
been occupied, a very heavy fire of musketry was 
opened upon our party, which compelled them to 
withdraw, after sustaining very heavy loss. 

Lieutenant J. 0. Anderson, Engineers, who had 
to draw up the plan of these operations, which were 
on the whole most successfully carried out, did not 
think it advisable to advance against more distant 
batteries, which were accordingly allowed to remain 
unattacked. In course of the execution of these 
operations. Lieutenant J. C. Anderson sustained a 
severe injury from springing down from too great a 
height, which confined him to his quarters. 

The active part of the engineer operations within 
the old intrenchinents accordingly devolved on Lieu- 
tenant Hutchinson, Engineers, as Directing Engineer ; 
who displayed in the discharge of this duty, as un- 
tiring perseverance as his predecessors. 

Greneral Outram having found it wholly impossible 
to procure carriage ; and having moreover at length 
made sure that there was in the stores of our garrison 
a sufficient supply of grain ; while the gun-bullocks 
which accompanied the relief force would supply 
plenty of fresh meat, resolved on the 30th to reinahi 
blockaded with ourselves, until additional troops should 
arrive to co-operate with us. Grrain rations were ac- 
cordingly reduced ; while the issue of rations of meat 
was continued on the same scale as before. Ho other 
course, indeed, was any longer possible without run- 
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ning extreme risk, and hazarding a fearful loss of life. 
On the same day on which this resolution was come 
to, Lieutenant Innes, Engineers, after careful examina- 
tion of the enemy’s mine atthe Eedan battery, which 
had for so long a time been a source of anxiety to us, 
blew it up. The result proved that those who had 
all along declared that a mine was in progress had 
been right ; while our engineers, who had discredited 
it, liad been for once mistaken. A gallery of great 
length was discovered, being no less than 168 feet in 
length. Despite which, there were still fifty feet 
wanting before it Avould have reached the most ad- 
vanced jDoint of the Eedan. Moreover, the direction 
of the mine was 30° too much to the right ; so that 
little injury could have resulted from its explosion, 
even if it had been completed. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made on the following 
night by Captains Barrow and Hardinge commanding 
severally the Volunteer and the Seikh Cavalry to slij) 
out from our position, in order to join the detachment 
at the Alum Bagh. This measure had been directed 
by the Q-eneral in consequence of the extreme scarcity 
of fodder and the large number of animals, hoi'ses, 
and bullocks, which required food. The only grass 
procurable was on the low cultivated land along the 
river, and such as had sprung up during the r ain y 
season, in the very confined extent of broken ground, 
and among the dihris of buildings by which we were 
surrounded on other sides. Even this wns not to be 
obtained without loss of life. For the enemy kept a 
sharp look-out, and shot down all our grasscutters 
whom they could reach. The only time during which 
it was possible to go outside for this purpose, without 
running the greatest risk, was at night. The cavalry 
proceeded out in silence for some distance, when they 
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were stopped by a heavy fire of musketry, which com- 
pelled them to retire. It was after-wards believed that 
the fire had proceeded from one of our own outposts. 

Disajipointed in the attempt to get out, the cavalry 
could only do their best to feed their horses, which 
were put upon the smallest possible grain rations. All 
the grass that was found close around was cut. And 
occasional expeditions were made at night across the 
river, when the standing crops on the further side 
were cut, and brought in. Thus, and by eking out 
the fodder in every possible way, it was made to last 
throughout the blockade. On more than one occasion 
Sir James Outram was nearly giving orders that all 
the horses should be turned out. But eventually this 
was not done, and the horses were preserved, though 
in bad condition, until our final relief by Sir Colin 
Campbell. 

During the first fe^v days a good deal of plunder of 
various descriptions, wdiich had been found in the 
newly-occupied palaces and buildings, was brought in. 
Not very much that -nms valuable, however, wus 
found, and much of that w^as destroj'-ed. The palaces 
contained many mirrors, and much gilded furniture of 
antique pattern, which, bej^ond that actually required 
for accommodation, was useful only to make barri- 
cades. A good deal of native clothing, a few jewels, 
and many native arms, some rich and of great 
value, were brought in and sold by the finders for 
very low prices. A few stores were found, but they 
were very limited, having evidently been no more 
than what was intended for the use of the mutineer 
troops who had occupied the buildings. There was a 
little tea, a small store of grain, and one or two bales 
of the much-prized article, tobacco. 

Veiy soon, however, all such property was declared 
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to be prize, and prize-agents were appointed to collect 
it. "V^at tbey got, bowever, was little, and of a very 
nondescript and inferior description, and conld have 
brought little gain to the army. I have seen strings 
of doolie-bearers coming in, carrying copper and 
brass boilers, and large dishes of the same material, 
wbich must, I presume, have been abandoned after- 
wards with the Eesidency. Still, it was quite neces- 
sary that promiscuous plunder should be stopped. Tor 
this pxu'pose the guard at the Bailey Gate received 
orders to detain all property suspected to be plunder. 
The only exception made was crockery. Of this, 
both the old garrison and the new comers stood 
greatly in need. In my own house more than one 
round shot had fallen into the pantry, causing an 
indescribable destruction of cups and saucers, plates 
and dishes, which were therefore in great demand. 
The newly-occupied palaces afforded great means of 
replacing these, for several rooms were found to be 
full of boxes, which contained nothing but crockery. 
These were speedily ransacked, emptied out on the 
floors, part removed, and the rest trodden under foot. 
The floors were soon covered foot deep with broken 
crockery and china. Some of the sets were exceed- 
ingly handsome, of English and French manufacture, 
embellished with the sort of armorial devices which 
had been adopted by the several Kings of Oudh. 
There was a great quantity of crockery, of China 
manufacture, mostly of coarse quality ; and the j)re- 
vailiug pieces were bonds innumerable, from the size 
of a small slop-basin to that of a large punch-bowl. 
When I visited the room everything of elegance had 
been removed ; but I saw, with several of my friends, 
many exceedingly elegant and highly ornamental 
hand-basins, which would be prized in this country. 
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A good deal of disappointment was expressed by 
many after tlie entry of tbe relief force, tbat tlie in- 
habitants of the city had shown no token of sympathy 
or good-will. The example of Cawnpoor was referred 
to, where, after the last defeat of the Nana at the 
entrance of the Station, onr troops were welcomed in 
by the citizens, who brought out to them presents of 
milk, butter, food, and sweetmeats. Nothing of the 
kind, it was objected, had taken place at Lucknow; 
and the inference was drawn that our rule on the 
Oudh side of the Granges was unpopular ; and that 
the people sympathized with the mutineers more than 
with ourselves. Such persons overlooked the essential 
difference betw'^een the jiositions of our force at Cawn- 
poor and at Luckno'vv. At the first place the enemy 
had been w’holly defeated and driven aw'ay.. In 
Lucknow his position had been turned, and our 
force had indeed entered by efforts of gallantry 
and resolution, which have rarely been equalled, 
and never surpassed; but the foe had not been, 
vanquished, and had at once closed in upon our rear. 
Communication mth such of the citizens as w’ere 
friendly remained, therefore, Httle less difficult than 
before. 

Ceneral Outram had brought with the army an 
ammunition waggon laden with the letters and news- 
papers which had been for so many months lying in 
the post-offices, addressed to parties wlio were shut 
up in Lucknoiv. This cart had remained with the 
rest of the baggage at Alum Bagh ; so that, wdth a 
few indmdual exceptions, we none of us received any 
of our letters until the place was finally reheved, 

Before closing this chapter, a few remarks on the 
result of the siege generally are required. And first 
it must be observed, that, with the weak and u n finished 
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defences wliicli we had to protect us, it would 
have^ been quite impossible for us to maintain the 
defence for a single week, if we bad been surrounded 
by a courageous enemy. Next to (rod’s good Provi- 
dence, whose almighty Hand all should humbly re- 
cognise in our wonderful deliverance ; we owe it to 
the pusillanimity of our foe. The points at which a 
dozen men abreast might have entered our position, 
without making so much ejSbrt as you have to do in 
crossing an ordinary fence in England, were numerous. 
It is surprising that the enemy did not direct his 
assault at them. At these places ladders w’^ere not 
required to effect an entrance ; yet the mutineers 
generally selected those points to attack, where ladders 
were necessary. It was thought that they feared 
we had mined those places where access was more 
easy. And this belief may have deterred them. 
Wlien they attacked, moreover, they lacked that deter- 
mined eom'age, which faces danger with resolution. 
Brave men among them there were, no doubt ; and 
these were sacrificed in their attacks. But the brave 
were not many ; the mass were poltroons. In the 
plan of the intrenchment, which has been given, will 
be observed two unfinished batteries on the west side. 
The one nearest to, indeed just outside, my post, had 
been raised to a commanding height upon the dc'Sras 
of houses destroyed by Pulton, and ’ivhich com- 
pletety overlooked my compound and that of Mr. 
Ommanney. Had the engineer who was constructing 
it. Lieutenant Hutchinson, been able to complete 
the work, it had been intended to have called it the 
Malakoff. As it was, it was never finished ; but re- 
mained a large undefended mound, separate from, and 
outside our works. There was notliing to prevent the 
enemy from occupying it, except a musketry fire from 
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the roof of my house, which commanded it in turn; 
hut the artillery of the enemy swept this roof, so that 
we had been compelled to abandon it. An adventur- 
ous foe would soon have occupied and strengthened 
it, and half-a-dozen riflemen placed there would have 
been, almost if not quite, enough to render my 
post untenable, l^’o one could have moved outside 
the house without a certainty of being shot. As it 
•was, they never made the attempt ; and the Malalcofl* 
remained neutral ground throughout the siege. 

Grreat praise has been bestowed upon those who 
took part in this defence ; and no doubt deservedly 
so. All behaved well. During the whole siege I 
never heard of a man among the Europeans who dis- 
played cowardice before the enemy. There were not 
a few who croaked, whose dispositions were less 
hopeful than others ; ivho were prone to exaggerate 
danger, and to under-estimate the resources at our 
disposal, and for many weeks the prospect was alarm- 
ing enough. The months of June and July were the 
worst ; — while the anticipated danger "was threatening 
us ; and when first in its worst-expected form it had 
actually come to the door. At the commencement 
of the latter month several of the men contemplated 
the destruction of their females, if the enemv should 
overpower us. I was, during those terrible days, one 
evening taken aside by a military man, who was one 
of my garrison. He had, he told me, agreed with 
his wife, that if the enemy should force his way in, he 
should destroy her. She had expressed herself content 
to die by a pistol-ball from his hand. He was, he 
told me, prepared, if I should fall, to do the same 
deed of despair in respect to my own wife ; and he 
required of me a pledge, that if he should first perish, 
I would act the same part by his. I declined to give 
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it. The necessity, I told Mm, had not arisen ; there 
was, therefore, then, no need to provide for it. And 
besides I could not do it. 

All behaved well. Engineers, artillery, staff, civil 
servants, nncovenanted, clerks, merchants, — aU did 
their duty to themselves and to their country ; 
and remembered that the honour of England was 
then in their hands. In one respect we certainly 
deserve much less credit than is due to the brave 
army of Havelock and the illustrious conquerors of 
Dehli. Every man felt that he was fighting for his 
own life, and for the life and honoui’ of his own family, 
or of those of his companions. There was no choice; 
it was a necessity to fight to the last ; for after the 
example of Cawnpoor, who could trust the enemy ? 
Many, doubtless, were actuated by yet nobler mo- 
tives. The political importance of holding Lucknow 
against the wave of mutiny, everywhere surging 
over the land, could not be exaggerated. As yet 
the rebels had met with no check. If Lucknow, the 
most important city in Upper India next to Dehli, 
could be held, and the British flag still made to 
float over the battered seat of British authority in 
Oudh, the effect would be immense. It would dis- 
hearten the mutineers ; it would cheer our friends 
among the people ; it would check the spirit of mutiny 
elsewhere. And such, doubtless, was its eflect. We 
often heard through Ungud, that the mutineers when 
demanding money or aid from men who were disjiosed 
to be our friends, had been met by the taunt, “ Cbme 
to us when you have taken the Bailey Duard !” 

Our mainstay in conducting the defence, it need 
scarcely be told, was the 32nd Eegt. of Foot. Long- 
may “Lucknow” grace the regimental colours ! The 
mortality among the officers was fearful. I believe 
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that only two of the nnmher escaped nnwoimded. 
And though at times the men lost heart, were care- 
less, or insnhordinate : yet, balanced against their 
general conduct, their sufferings, and privations, their 
constant fightings and ceaseless labours ; it may well 
be confessed that they right nobly maintained the 
high character of the British soldier. 

Nor should the constancy and fidelity of the native 
soldiers of all arms be forgotten ; nor the extraordi- 
nary, and, to us, unappreciable temptations by which 
that fidelity was tried. It is almost marvellous that 
they continued faithful. 

I must not forget to do justice to my own service. 
There were nine of us in the intrenchment, viz. M. 
Ommanney, Gf. Couper, S. Martin, Gr. Benson, "W. C. 
Capper, J. B. Thornhill, Gr. H. Lawrence, A. Boulder- 
son,® and myself. Two were hilled, two were wounded, 
and five have escaped. They all took their turn of 
duty with the military : and shared their labours, 
dangers, and difficulties. In short, they all did their 
duty well. 

Sufficient justice has, I think, scarcely been done to 
the clerks and uncovenanted service. The admirable 
conduct displayed by this class, which contained such 
men as Kavanagh and Williams, during the siege, sur- 
prised us all ; particularly because in times of peace 
this body is too often noticeable for want of energy 
and character. Several of them rendered excellent 
service in the Volunteer Cavalry. All behaved well 
during the siege, and were often very conspicuous in 
repelling the fiercest attacks of the enemy. They 

* This youBg officer’s name has not yet been mentioned* He 
possessed a good rifle, was an excellent shot, and killed many of the 
enemy, hut suflered much from sickness, and was afterwards wounded by 
the explosion of a shell... 

C a 
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deserved, I tluni:, "better at tlie hands of Grovernment 
than they have received, or had at least received, when 
I left India. 

G-eneral Ontram bestowed upon them a donation of 
three months’ pay ; and the G-overnment have granted 
them six months’ hatta. But these sums united wiU 
not make up to them the ordinary salaries which they 
would have continued to enjoy if the puhhc peace had 
not been disturbed. The uncovenanted and clerks 
deserved better of the State than this. 

All these men sustained heavy loss in the destruc- 
tion or abandonment of almost the whole of their 
property, for which few, if any, have as yet received 
compensation. Several of them sustained personal 
injury of a permanent natm-e from wounds received 
in mihtary service, which is likely to interfere with 
their fntm-e efficiency and promotion. The salaries of 
this class are small; and barely sufficient for their 
comfortable support. AU such claims, therefore, 
ought to be most liberally considered. The uncove- 
nanted service, let me again say, distinguished itself 
very remarkably at Lucknow. Individuals belonging 
to it on several occasions volunteered and took part 
in sorties, when the enemy’s guns were charged and 
spiked. And its members should have no reason to 
coniplain that their gallantry and good conduct have 
gone unrewarded. 

Besides this numerous class, and those who have 
been specially mentioned in this narrative, there were 
others in the garrison, not belonging to any of the 
services, but who had been attracted to Lucknow by 
trade and other pursuits. Among these were Mr. 
Parry, Secretary to the Branch Dehli Bank ; Mr. 
Eees, formerly a Master in the Martinie re College, 
then connected in business with M. Duprat; Signor 
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BaraoteUi, m ItaJiau who had jart imported and die- 
posed of m inyoice of alabasters from Florence • Mr 

f “f 

Cential Star local newspaper; Mr. Eretli, railway 
contractor^ Mr. Cameron, Mr. James HiU, M 
Ceoffroi, Mr. J. Sinclair, and Mr. Johannes, mer- 
chants; and some others, who aU, I belieye, behayed 
weU. Mr Cameron in particular, a merchant from 
Calcutta, deseryes especial mention. He acquired by 
the instruction which he receiyed from oui- Artillery 
officers, a good knowledge of gunnery and mortar prac- 
tice; and rendered excellent seryice in superintendino- 
the mortar batteries, when ArtiUery officers were not 
ayailable. Mn J Sfficlair also distinguished himself 
as a soldier. Early in the siege he was shot tlirough 
the leg: after recoyering from which wound he joined 
a sortie 6-oni Innes’ post, in the course of which he 
received a second severe wound, having been shot 
through the right arm with a musket ball. The 
injury was wery severe, and the limb has been per^ 
manently disabled. 

And here it is but just to refer to the severe losses 
sustained by M. Duprat, Mr. J. Sinclafr, and others 
merchants, whose estates have been nigh ruined by 
the events of the siege. The stock-in-trade of several 
of these parties consisted mainly of wine and Hquors 
Part of these were broken into and consumed by the 
soldiers. Some portion was destroyed by order of 
the military authorities, to prevent them falling into 
the hands of the soldiery. The remainder was taken 
for fhe use of the garrison, hospital, and coimnissariat. 

It behoves the authorities, no doubt, to cause these 
traders to be early and fuUy reimbursed for their 
losses, let up to the present time this has not been 
done. And Mr. Sinclair and others have not only 
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sustained severe and irreparable bodily injury, but 
also bave received no compensation from tbe public 
purse, for property wHch. was forcibly appropriated to 
the public service. 

In this review of services, of which England may 
well be proud, I must not omit the most valuable 
exertions of the medical men, who were, like others, 
greatly oveiworked during the siege. To Dr. Scott, 
the old and higlily-esteemed surgeon of the 82nd 
Eegt. ; to Assistant-Surgeon William Boyd, of the 
same regiment ; Dr. J. Eayrer, the able and well- 
known EesMency Surgeon ; to Dr. J. Campbell, of 
the 7th Light Cavalry; to the talented Assistant- 
Surgeon of the 2nd 0. 1. Cavalry, S. B. Partridge ; to 
Dr. Bird, doing duty with the Artillery ; and to several 
more, I bear my hearty tribute of praise. Every- 
thing was against them ; bad air, bad food, and an in- 
sufficient supply of medicines; yet they, at the cost 
of no small personal exertion and daily risk, struggled 
manfully, with unwearying perseverance, through 
their many difficulties. 

IsTor would it be right, in what professes to be a 
faithful record of facts, to omit adverting to those 
ladies who undertook the trying duty of ministering 
to the sick and wounded. There were several of 
these devoted women, these excellent Sisters of Charity. 
Probably, if asked, they would name, as the best 
representative of their order of mercy, the bereaved 
widow of our chaplain, Mrs. Polehampton. 

During all these prolonged operations, and despite 
the utmost efforts of the enemy, we had never lost a 
single foot of our original position ; nor did they ever 
acquire an inch of ground. Most fortunate, however, 
for us was it that oui- relief was not longer deferred' 

I entertain myself no manner of doubt as to the im- 
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possibility of oiu* having maintained onr position un- 
assisted, until the time when the final relief under Sir 
Colin Campbell arrived. It was not that we should 
have starved; for, as has been seen, we possessed, thanhs 
to Sir Henry Lawrence’s wise precautions, abundance 
of grain. It was not that we were in immediate 
danger of being blown up ; for, as has been observed 
by Lieutenant Innes in his “ Hough Hotes,” “ our 
subsequent sorties made us acquainted with four 
mines, all of them innocuous” on account of the error 
in their direction. That able young officer further 
goes on most justly to saj*, “ Our real dangers con- 
sisted in the probable determination of aU the natives 
still with us to abandon us soon ; the fearful exhaus- 
tion that would consequently have ensued ; the neces- 
sity of abandoning our outposts ; the losses by mus- 
ketiy and mining that would have followed. Opposi- 
tion to an assault would, with our then diminished 
numbers, liavebeen next to impossible : and thus most 
assuredly does the Lucknow garrison owe its lives to 
the timely arrival of Generals Outram and Havelock 
and their brave troops.” 

The garrison of Lucknow originally Avas 169.3 
strong. Of these 9.37 were Europeans, and 765 
natives. We lost, in killed, of Europeans 350, and 
138 natives, and of the latter 230 deserted, making a 
total loss of 718. There remained of the original 
garrison, when reheved on the 35th of September by 
General Havelock, a total number of 979, in which 
both sick and wounded are included, of whom 577 
were Europeans and 403 natives. We had lost during 
the siege forty-one military, and two civil officers ; and 
one Assistant-Chaplain. 


OHAPTEE XVI. 

THE BLOCKADE. 

The remaimng period of investment should properly be called the 
Blockade, — Sir James Outram assumes command.— Brigadier Inglis 
retained charge of the old intrenchment ; General Havelock of the 
palaces, and the Oudh Field Force. — Daily rounds of General Have- 
lock, — The changes in our position described.— New buildings and 
position occuj)ied. — ^Additions made to the old intrenchment. — Chief 
attempts of the enemy during the blockade directed against the new 
position. — Their mines, and our very extensive countermines.- — Com- 
munication wdth the provinces. — Desirableness that some part of our 
position should abut upon the open country. — Our force insufficient to 
effect this.— Impossibility of native merchants rendering us assistance. 
— Yengeance taken by the mutineers upon the villagers who had aided 
Havelock. — Manufactory of Enfield rifle cartridges established. — 
Musket preferred to the Enfield rifles in milees . — Native soldiers re- 
warded. — Our food during the blockade. — Substitute for tobacco. — 
Diminished strength and physique of the garrison. — Bad condition of 
the hospitals ; want of room, proper food, and medicines,— Assistance 
which Mr. Gubbins was able to render ; names of officers received into 
his house. — Enemy’s management of their guns, — Projectiles fired by 
the enemy, cylinders of wood, stone and brass shells, — Advice given 
by Furzund Ali and Runjeet Singh respecting the obtaining of supplies. 
— Account of Runjeet Singh.— Attack of the enemy’s battery in Phil- 
lips’ garden ; successful ; but the 8-inch howitzer not taken.— Measures 
taken to extend our position along the Cawnpoor road. — Major Hali- 
burton, and Major Stephenson mortally wounded. — ^ Attempt aban- 
doned. — On our retirement the enemy press on and attack Gubbins’ 
post. — Escape from a mu.sket-ball which penetrated a loophole. — Re- 
marks on the construction of loopholes. — Repulse of the enemy in an 
attack on the palaces.^ — Good news of the capture of Dehli.— Captain 
Bruce’s low-caste police.— Extracts from Journal. — Overtures from 
Rajah Man Singh.— Lockhart’s post. — Advanced garden post.— -Com- 
mimications from Man Singh.— Letter received from Captain P. Orr, 
and other refugees from Mithowlee at Lucknow. — Semaphore telegraph 
established between the Residency and Alum Bagh. 

With tlie arrival of Havelock’s relieving force, tlie 
siege of the Lncknow Eesidency, properly so called, 
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terminates. Many of the surronnding batteries of 
the enemy were soon, as has been seen, captured; 
they refrained from any general assaults, and the 
remaining period, during which the force commanded 
by Grenerals Outram and Havelock shared the in- 
vestment of the whole garrison, may be best de- 
signated by the term suggested by Havelock, that 
of “blockade.” 

Prom the time when this glorious feat of arms had 
been accomplished, Sir James Outram assumed the 
command. 

The entire position occupied by our troops was 
divided into two commands ; that of the old Residency 
intrenchment, and the newly-acquired palaces. Of 
the first. Brigadier Ingiis retained charge, having 
under him the surHvors of the old garrison, military 
and cml ; with the addition of Barrow’s Volunteer 
Cavalry, and detachments of the Artillery, 1st Madras 
Fusiliers, and vSth Highlanders, furnished from the 
relieving force. 

The rest of the newly-arrived troops, forming what 
was then called the Oudh Field Force, was commanded 
by Oeneral Havelock, and occupied the palaces and 
the Tehree Kotee. 

Sir James Outram, mth his staff, fixed his head- 
quartei’s in Dr. Faju'er’s house. 

Oeneral Havelock, and such of his staff’ as were 
unwounded, took up their abode in Mr. Ommanney’s 
house. From this a walk round all the posts of the 
palaces embraced a distance exceeding two miles, 
which was traversed by Havelock soon after daybreak 
every morning. Having accomplished this inspection, 
he called ih, on his return, to make his accustomed 
report to Oeneral Outram. His son being an imnate 
of our house, I had frequent opportunities of seeing 
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and conversing with the good Greneral, who also 
dined with us every Sunday . 

The changes which had been effected in our position 
I win now describe. 

On the north and east, the old Residency position 
was completely relieved by the extension of the new 
line of defence; on the north as far as the river 
(roomtee, and eastward so as to include the Tehree 
Kotee, Furhut Buksh, and Chuttur Munzil Palaces. 
Thus, instead of the hospital, Payrer’s house. Sago's 
house, and the Financial Commissioner’s office on these 
sides being exposed to close assaults by the enemy, 
the positions of the mutineers were thrown back at 
least 1000 yards. The Bailey G-uard Gateway, up to 
the very entrance of which the enemy had before some- 
times advanced, became a central locale in the extended 
position which was now occupied. The attention of 
the old garrison was now only required to be dhected 
to the west and south faces of the old position, viz. 
from Innes’ post at the north-west angle to my post ; 
and then along the south front to Anderson’s house. 
Here the new line of occupation again began, with 
the post termed Lockhart’s, or the 78th Highlanders, 
which extended from a barricade thrown across the 
du-ect Cawnpoor road, close to Anderson’s house, east- 
ward to the gaol, which was occupied by the 84th 
F oot. A succession of posts followed, terminating on 
the east side with the advanced garden jjost on the 
Goomtee, held by the 90th Eegt. From this extreme 
position the river formed our boundary to near the 
north-west angle of the old defences at Innes’ post. 

Very fortunately this large addition made to our 
defences on the east side comprised lofty and extensive 
ranges of palaces, built of solid masonry, rising nearly 
from the river’s edge, which afforded much more than 
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sufficient accommodation to our troops. Tlie enemy, 
it is trae, placed a few guns across the river, and oc- 
casionally fired round shot into these buildings ; hut 
by abandoning and barricading the river-face rooms, 
it was not difficult to protect completely the lower 
stories of such buildings as were exposed. So that the 
enemy’s artillery could do little more than mahe butts 
of the upper stories unoccupied by us, and the gilded 
domes, which they knocked about a good deal. From 
the extended position also, and solid construction of 
these palaces, little damage was sustained from the 
enemy’s shells, which were not unfrequently thrown 
in from the Kaiser Bagh and city side. 

The south side, however, of the new position was 
less favourable; for it there followed a broken line 
of buildings closely contiguous to those still occupied 
by the enemy. In some places a narrow' lane separated 
our troops from the mutineers ; in others, a small space 
was by tacit accord, left neutral betw’'een them. No- 
wdiere was our position on this side bounded by a clear 
open space, which would have afforded to our sentries 
a good view of the enemy’s movements. 

On the w'est and south sides, the old line of defence 
of the original Kesidency position was maintained, 
wfith the exception of tw'o additions made, the one to 
Innes’, the second to my post. At the former, a 
commanding momid, at a small distance in advance 
of Innes’ house, was taken possession of, and fortified 
by Lieutenant Hutchinson, Engineers, and a veiy 
useful line of defensive trenches connected it with 
both Innes’ house, and outward with a small mosque 
in the direction of the iron bridge, which had also 
been occupied. At my post we seized the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the destruction of the enemy’s 
batteries, to improve our defences on the south side, 
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where we had beeil, in fact, all through the siege 
wholly unprotected. For this purpose, the lane out- 
side the low south compound wall was seized, and the 
enclosure beyond it, knoi\Ti as the “ G-oindah lines,” 
occupied ; and inside the latter a new raised battery 
was constructed, and armed with a 9-pouiider gun. 
The entrance-hall of my house, also, had been so per- 
orated by round shot, that there was great danger of 
the roof falling in. ^ sooner, therefore, was the 
lane gun captured, than the architect Piranawas set 
to build up the breaches and support the rafters of 
the roof, which was happily accomjilished before it 
gave wa 3 ^ 

During the period of the blockade, the Oawnpoor 
battery was also greatly improved, indeed comj)letely 
renovated, by the active exertions of Captain Thomas, 
of the Madras Artillery. From being little better 
than a heap of ruins, and exceedingly unsafe, it be- 
came the show battery of the garrison, and was armed 
with 18-pounders, so as completely to defy any attempt 
of the enemy on that side. One of the two unfinished 
batteries on the west front (the Sheep House battery) 
was_ also completed and armed. But the enemy 
having made no attack afterwards on that side, there 
was not, I believe, much occasion to use it. 

Although during the blockade the enemy did not 
much relax their musketry fire on the exposed fronts 
of our old position, which they also cannonaded from 
a distance ; yet their chief attempts were directed 
against our new positions, in the palaces, and at 
^ockharts post, where the close contiguity of the 
builclings occupied by themselves afforded great facili- 
ties for mining, and approaching our troops luiob- 
served. Our engineers accordingly were, dui-ing this 
period, chiefly engaged in counteracting the enemy’s 
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attempts ; and executed, under tlie superintendence of 
Captain Crommelin and Colonel Napier, of the Engi- 
neers, a series of countermine shafts and galleries, 
which is said to he unsurpassed in modern warfare. 
At first the enemy succeeded in exploding successfully 
two mines, by which we lost a few men. Latterly, 
however, our position became so protected by these 
subterranean defensive galleries, that their efforts to 
injure us always proved abortive ; and on several 
occasions their works were broken into, and their 
miners destroyed. 

Our communication with the provinces and the rest 
of India was much improved after the entry of the 
relieving force, but still was far from being in a 
satisfactoiy state. In fact, we were still closely block- 
aded, and though the greater distance at which we 
kept the enemy, and om.’ more extended position ren- 
dered it less easy for him to intercept all our mes- 
sengers ; yet this was too frequently the case, and the 
cossids, or letter-bearers whom we employed, had to 
use every precaution in order to reach the British post 
at Alum Bagh. The distance between our outposts 
and Alum Bagh is about four miles, the road for 
the first two miles running through the citj’-, and after 
leaving it being closely bordered by gardens and 
detached buildings, in which the enemy had estab- 
lished pickets. Once there, the road to Cawnpoor was 
generally clear. Occasionally a messenger despatched 
thence with a packet of letters, newspapers, and cigars, 
would arrive safely, but more frequently the ap- 
proaches were found to be too closely guarded, and the 
attempt failed. 

In one way or another the enemy managed to 
capture a large number of our native camp-foUowers 
and servants; and upwards of 1200 of these were 
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■oiiderstood to be prisoners in the Kaiser Bagb, at 
tlie time of Sir Colin Campbell’s arrival. Tliis in- 
convenience, and tbe far greater evil, the absence of 
supplies of food and fodder, would no doubt have 
been greatly diminished had any part of our position 
abutted on the open country. But though few dis- 
connected buildings and enclosures interposed be- 
tween our extreme advanced post in the Chuttur 
Munzil Grarden, and the open country, they were 
sufficient to enable the enemy to complete his 
blockade. 

Our position was already sufficiently extended, 
indeed more so than the limited forces at the Greneral’s 
disposal could properly guard ; so that it was impos- 
sible to spare men to occupy the steam-engine house, 
the 32nd mess-house, Martin’s house, and Motee 
Munzil, which would have opened our communica- 
tions with the country. I was not unfrequently 
asked, during the blockade, why the native merchants, 
many of whom I believed to be well affected to us, 
never attempted to throw in supplies. The reason 
was obvious enough— the thing was impossible. We 
were closely invested on all sides, and since an 
armed force would have found much difficulty in 
forcing its way in, how could a defenceless merchant 
have brought in supplies ? Moreover, at this juncture 
no one in Oudh dared openly to avow himself to be 
om- friend. To do so would have exposed the party 
to certain plunder and destruction; and those who 
Avished us well found little inducement to run such 
risks in the uncertainty of our continuance in the 
province. It was reported by several persons that 
Oudh would be given up, while many thought that it 
would be temporarily abandoned. Tet these parties 
Avondered that assistance was not rendered to us by the 
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people! To such it is a sufficient reply to recount 
the actual experience made hy General Havelock’s 
army on its first and second entry into Oudh. Upon 
the first occasion, the villagers in the vicinity of 
Havelock’s position of Mungulwar readily came for- 
ward, bringing whatever supplies their villages af- 
forded ; but after the army had retreated across the 
Ganges, when they returned a second time into Oudli 
and reoceupied Mungulwar, no supplies were brought. 
On inquiry it was discovered that the villagers who 
had on the first occasion evinced a friendly disposi- 
tion had been most severely punished by the muti- 
neers, who did not hesitate to kill, mutilate, and 
plunder those who had aided our force. Without, 
therefore, denying the unfriendly feeling, too prevalent 
among many classes of the citizens of Lucknow, it 
must yet be admitted, that it was wholly unreasonable 
to expect that those friendly to us should have at- 
tempted to force their way tlirough the blockading 
force of the enemy, to render us assistance. 

The regiments which formed Havelock and Out- 
ram’s force were all armed with the Enfield rifle. 
Unfortunately but little of that description of am- 
munition had come in with the force ; and the musket- 
ball cartridge, of which we had large quantities in 
store, was useless for the Enfield rifle. Some little 
anxiety was at first felt on this account ; and to hus- 
band the rifle ammunition, muskets, of which we 
possessed a large store, were served out to many of 
the men. Soon, however, the manufacture of rifle 
cartridges was established, under the superintendence 
of Major North of the 60th Eifles, and Lieutenant 
Seivell of the 71st N.I. 

The latter officer fortunately possessed a mould, 
and a second was found in the garrison; and these 
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two officers organized a manufactory, which was es- 
tablished at the Treasury. Entire skiE in the making 
was soon acquired hy about a dozen natives whom 
they employed ; and the cartridges which they turned 
out, were as neat and good as those wliich are usually 
served out to the army. Many of the newly-arrived 
privates were excellent shots, their bullets striking, 
or falling near the mark, at very long distances. Eor 
this sort of practice, these weapons were much ap- 
proved hy the men of the 32ndEegt.,who,ashas already 
been said, were armed with old muskets of inferior 
description. But I have heard the men, in discussing 
the respective merits of the old and new weapons in a 
melee, where rapid firing was required, give the prefer- 
ence to the musket. The reason assigned was, of course, 
the greater rapidity with which it could be loaded: 
and such being, I believe, undoubtedly the case, the 
fact appears not wholly undeserving of consideration. 

A few days after General Outram had assumed 
command, he called for returns of aU the native 
soldiers, and fighting men of every denomination, who 
had behaved well. These were accordingly all paraded 
before him, and, after having been publicly thanked, 
received at the General’s hands substantial proofs of 
the satisfaction of the Government. Every man who 
had been recommended received, at least, one step in 
mibtary promotion ; some of the native officers gained 
more than one step in army rank, and to several the 
Order of British India was awarded. Eunjeet Singh, 
who had acted as leader among the old pensioners, 
was rewarded Avith the full pay of a soobahdar, and 
received the Order of Merit. To Ungud, our trusty 
messenger, was assigned the full-pay pension of a 
soobahdar. Sir James Outram, from some scruples 
connected with the denomination assigned to him in 
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the list, viz. that of “ Scout,” did not grant liim the 
Order of Merit, wHch, I think, he had well deserved ; 
and the reason for his deprivation of which Ungnd 
could not understand. He was, however, not iH off. 
Brigadier Inglis had promised Mm a reward of 500/, 
for the safe delivery of each despatch entrusted to 
him, and the promise was faithfully fulfilled. Ungud 
had conveyed three despatches, and brought back 
acknowledgments of all. He, therefore, received 
1500/. in cash after the withdrawal of our garrison. 
A man of his class who in India is possessed of this 
sum of money, is aeeoxmted rich. 

The pensions of all the other old pensioners were 
doubled. That of Furzund Ali, my Artillery Comman- 
dant, was raised from 10/. per mensem to 20/. ; and his 
native artillerymen were assured of stipends for life ; 
and my foot levies, who were not in regular military 
service, were similarly recompensed. The only native 
soldiers who were made exceptions, were the Seikh 
Cavalry, who had caused us so much anxiety during 
the siege. 

These rewards were judicious and well-timed, and 
all returned from the G-eneral’s presence with joyful 
countenances. The European soldiers, however, the 
assignment of whose recompense was left to the future 
orders of the G-overnment of India, grumbled not a 
little at the prior notice taken of the natives ; and 

though unjustly, perhaps not unnaturally. “ 

those black fellows!” they were overheard to say; 
“ there they go— -as usual, petted and rewarded, while 
we gets nothing.” 

Of food, meaning wheat, and beef obtained by 
slaughtering gun bullocks, we had indeed a sufficiency 
to have lasted for some time after the period at which 
we were actually reheved ; but in converting it into 
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■Wholesome food, we lay under the same difficulties as 
before. No haters had accompanied Havelock. 
Bread was still a thing unseen, and only remembered ; 
ehuppatties constituted our staple fare. As with us' 
so with our newly-arrived friends, this preparation 
of flour was found unwholesome, producing with many 
persons diarrhma and dysentery. Indeed, I attribute 
the illness which deprived us and the country of so 
valuable a life as that of General Havelock, to his in- 
ahihty to procure food properly prepared. The want 
of green food and vegetables was also much felt ; and 
scorbutic affections increased, and became common 
during the blockade. The relieving force had brought 
a large supply of all those necessaries of which our 
garrison stood so much in need, viz. rum, spirits, 
wme, tea, coffee, sugar, and though last, not least, 
tobacco ; but aU these had been left at the Aluni 
Bagh, and it was impossible to get them in. From 
plenty the reheving force, therefore, suddenly found 
Itself reduced to almost absolute want ; not only 
of the above necessaries, but also of clothing, which, 
as the weather during the blockade became daily 
colder, was severely felt. This was the more vex- 
atious, because abundance of everything wanted was 
in store within four mdes of us. How well and un- 
murmuringly al this was borne by our friends will be 

in the remembrance of us all. 

The soldiers, who felt the loss of tobacco more 
anything else, were put to a variety of 
s 1 s. Ihey dried the tea-leaves left after infusion,- 
and smoked them. The guava trees, and other 
garden shrubs, were stripped of their leaves, which 
af ex- having been dried in the sun, were used as a 
suostitute for tobacco. 

The want of proper change of food, and air, and the 



usual comforts and stimulants, had imperceptibly re- 
duced the strength and physique of every one of the 
old garrison, even where the health had not, to ap- 
pearance, been much impaired — as was soon felt upon 
attempting any vigorous exertion after leaving the 
place. A similar enfeeblement, though less in de- 
gree, became soon observable in the men of Out- 
ram’s force. 

By far, however, the most distressing feature of our 
condition dming the blockade was the state of the 
hospitals, and the sufferings of the sick and wounded. 
The hospital accommodation was limited, and the 
patients were much crowded. And though a large 
room in the Begumkotee was appropriated to the use 
of the wounded officers, who were removed from the 
large hospital and placed in it, they gained little by 
the change; for this room was soon filled to excess, 
and the air became heavy, stifling, and poisonous. 
Some of the privates who wnre located in the hot but 
open sheds in the Horse Square, perhaps, suffered less 
than the rest. Others, again, were placed under can- 
vas in tents, w'hich were pitched for the purpose, near 
the large hospital. It was only by great exertion, 
and after delay of several days, that anything like the 
required quantity of room and bedding could be pro- 
cured. Medicines were short ; chloroform was wholly 
exhausted ; there was no sago, arrow-root, or tapioca ; 
milk was extremely scarce ; so that it was hardly pos- 
sible to prepare the rations in any form in which they 
would be acceptable to the weak stomachs of the 
wounded. The necessary consequence was, that the 
mortality among our wounded countrymen was great. 
Q-angrene appeared, and every wound sloughed ; so 
that shght ones not unfrequently proved fatal. No- 
thing could exceed the attention and exertions of the 
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medical men, and both. Gienerals frequently visited the 
sick beds, and did what they could to cheer and com- 
fort the suffering. But sad it was to see so many 
gaUant fellows succumb, and to be able to do so little 
tor their assistance ! 

I was fortunately able, at this juncture, to render 
some assistance, by receiving several of the wounded 
into the upper story of our house. The capture of 
most of the surrounding guns had rendered it possible 
once more to occupy the upper story. The drawing- 
room, with its shattered dome, was still dangerous, and 
remained empty. The centre room on the south side, 
was still occasionally pierced by round shot. But a 
strong barricade, composed of boxes filled with earth, 
put up at the inner doorway, prevented the shot from 
entering the other rooms of the house. We were 
thus able to place in airy and well- ventilated apart- 
ments, and to supply with food better prepared than 
was obtainable in hospital. Colonel B. Braser Tytler, 
and Lieutenant H. M. Havelock, who had been 
wounded in forcing the entrance of the city, and 
Major Eyre of the Bengal ArtiUery, who sickened 
immediately after it. Lieutenant Bonham of the 
ArtiUery, and Lieutenant Charlton of the 82nd, and 
Mr. Macrae and Mr. Cameron of the old garrison, who 
were making little progress in hospital, also joined us. 
Mr. Cameron unfortunately died ; and was succeeded 
in the vacant room by an officer whose case was one 
of very general interest, and whose very appearance 
and manner were sufficient to excite sympathy and 
regard. Captain Denison of the 90th Light Infantry. 
He had been unfortunately struck by two bullets in 
the right arm, in securing one of the outposts at the 
peaces. _ He was in the act of extending Ms arm 
while pointmg with Ms finger in a particular direction. 
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when two halls struck it, fired by the bidden enemy. 
Amputation was necessary; but, unhappily, at that 
time, amputation was generally followed by fatal 
results. He was removed from the hospital to our 
house, when it was too late. He improved slightly 
on the first day, but afterwards relapsed, and never 
rallied. His place was filled by Captain Phipps of the 
same regiment ; who, though wounded only by a slug 
in the thigh, was, from the bad condition of the 
wound, at one time in great danger. 

We lost another officer in our house also, whose 
fate was much lamented. Captain L’Estrange of the 
5th Fusiliers. He had received a very painful flesh 
wound at the storming of the enemy’s battery, at the 
Canal Bridge. He was one of Major Y. Eyre’s com- 
panions in arms at the relief of Arrah; and had greatly 
distinguished himself in that glorious little campaign, 
the success of which alone prevented a revolt through- 
out the whole Province of Behar. Unfortunately this 
gallant officer was also removed from hospital when it 
was too late. His case was already hopeless. 

Sad is it to think that among the heroic little 
band of officers who accompanied Major Eyre from 
Buxar to the relief of Arrah, several have already 
perished. Among them none were more conspicuous 
than Captain L’Estrange and Captain the Hon. Eobin 
Hood Hastings, whose untimely death at Ghazeepoor 
we afterwards learnt. 

Captain L’Estrange’s place was taken by Captain 
Adair of the 5th Pusihers, who happily survived. 

I have already referred to the great rehef which the 
old garrison experienced from the capture and destruc- 
tion of the enemy’s batteries. During the blockade, 
they did not attempt to advance these so close as they 
had done before. They generally placed their guns 
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at a greater distance, and not unfreqnently tlieir stot 
did more damage than when the guns were nearer, by 
falling inside the intrenchment, instead of passing over 
it. Ihe extent of the relief thus obtained may be esti- 
mated from the instance of my post, where, in Hen of 
seven guns bearing upon the house, we never during 
the blockade had more than three; one of these, a loud 
ringing brass gun, which they used to discharge four 
or five times at early dawn, was indeed placed within 
240 yards, but it was fired in such a position that the 
shot always flew over our heads. Their most damaging 
battery was a new one placed at the south-east corner 
of the old intrenchment behind Phillips’ house, which 
could not be reached by our guns, and which did con- 
siderable damage to the J udicial Commissioners’ post, 
held by Captain Germon, 18th TT. I. 

The ingenuity of the enemy, but at the same time 
the poverty of his military resources, was evinced by 
the projectiles which were thrown from his mortars 
into our works during the blockade. The mutineers 
had two large mortai-s, but possessed no shells for 
them; and instead of shells fired huge cylinders of 
wood, which not unfreqnently occasioned loss of life. 
Some of these were eighteen inches long by twelve 
diameter, and such was their weight that they must 
have pierced any but a very strong roof, if struck 
by them. They also threw in shells made of hol- 
lowed stone, of large size, which generally burst weU 
breaking into several fragments. They also made and 
fired verticaUy a number of brass shells of smaU size- 
but these generaUy failed to burst, from some defect in 
the arrangement of the fuse. I had a coUection of 
these missiles, which would have been hereafter in- 
terestmg ; but they were abandoned with the rest of 
my property when the place was evacuated. 
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Despite the loss of gTinpowder iacniTed hy the 
destruction of the Muchee Bhowun Port, we had been 
well supplied with this invaluable material during the 
siege. Latterly, however, the expenditure of it had 
been great, especially in destroying the enemy’s 
batteries, and the buildings adjacent to them, which 
were captured in the recent sorties. It was, there- 
fore, soon found necessary by Captain Olpherts, who, 
during Major E3Tre’s illness, succeeded to the tempo- 
rary command of the Artillery, to husband with the 
greatest care the expenditure of powder. And during 
the blockade not a shot was unnecessarily fired. 
There were about fifty barrels of powder remaining 
when we were finally relieved. 

Occasionally during the blockade, the Highlander 
Bagpipers would parade through the different garri- 
sons, in the afternoon, playing their various Scotch airs. 
And it was amusing on these occasions to see them 
followed, as they might be in England, by a crowd of 
soldiers’ wives, ladies, and youngsters, who enjoyed 
the rare amusement of music, and the fun. 

Having thus endeavoured to convey a general idea 
of the state of things inside our works during the 
blockade, I proceed to note the several occurrences 
which appear to be of interest. 

Sir James Outram was very anxious that measures 
should be taken to afford us the means of communi- 
cating with the native grain merchants, and through 
them the means of introducing supplies. I there- 
fore frequently consulted with Meer Purzund Ali, the 
Artillery Darogah, and Eunjeet Singh, and other na- 
tives who formed my garrison, on the subject. They 
all recommended the course which also approved 
itself to me, viz. the seizure of the iron bridge and 
the occupation of the grain suburb of Aleegunje, 
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beyond it. Aleegonje abuts upon tbe open country, 
and by bolding it our commnnieations would bave 
been greatly improved. Mention bas abeady been 
made of Meer Furzund Ab, and I must say some- 
tbing more of Eimjeet Singb, wbo also rendered good 
service during tbe siege. 

Eunjeet Singb is an old pensioned native oflElcer of 
our sepoy army : a native of Duriabad, in Oudb, where 
be was found by Captain Hawes, wben be formed tbere 
tbe cantonment of tbe 5tb 0. 1 . Infantry. Eunjeet 
Singb bad been dispossessed of two villages belonging 
to bim by a neighbouring talooqdar, which be now 
re-claimed, and which were restored to him by the 
British district officer. On the occurrence of the 
mutmies, and tbe disorganization of our Grovemment, 
Eunjeet Singb thought it best to leave tbe neighbour- 
hood, fearing the vengeance of the talooqdar. He came 
therefore to Lucknow and offered bis service, and was 
enrobed among the pensioner force, which aided in the 
defence of the Eesidency, and was stationed at my post. 
Before the siege, he brought in anumber of other pen- 
sioners, aU of whom behaved web ; and it was he who 
recommended to us the messenger “IJngud,” also a 
pensioned sepoy, who rendered such signal service in 
conveying our communications. Eunjeet Singh was 
always cheerful, and bore himself admirably during the 
siege, and has been Hberaby rewarded. 

During the day of the ik of October, orders were 
issued for the attack of the iron bridge, but they were 
subsequently countermanded, and an attack in force on 
the enemy’s Gawnpoor battery ordered instead. The 
firing of the force of between 600 and 600 men, com- 
posed off detachments of different regiments under 
Colonel Hapier, ordered to attack the enemy’s Cawn- 
poor road battery, began at 3, p.m. In this battery. 
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known also as Phillips’ Garden Battery, the enemy 
were believed to have the 8-inch howitzer taken from 
ns at Ghinhut, which the General was very anxious 
to recover. It appeared, on subsequent inquiry, that 
our party had gone steadily to work, and had possessed 
themselves by nightfall of certain houses commanding 
the enemy’s battery. Some of the buildings, however, 
remaining in the hands of the rebels, it was thought 
advisable to await the morning before the attack was 
made. Early next day, the battery was taken and 
three guns, viz. two 9-pounders and one 6-pounder 
captured, with small loss to ourselves. But the 8-inch 
howitzer w^as not found. It was reported that this 
piece had been removed by the enemy during the night. 
Singularly enough this party discovered, and rescued 
from death a private of the 1st Madras Fusiliers, who 
three days before had fallen down a well, and had 
remained in it all that time undiscovered. 

On the 2nd of October, a heavy cannonade was 
kept up from the 18-pounders of the Sedan battery, 
upon the buildings at the entrance to the iron bridge, 
leading to the belief that an attack in that quarter was 
intended. 

On the 3rd of October, the 78th Highlanders, 
under Major Hahburton, began to extend our position 
along the direct Cawnpoor road, working from house 
to house. On the 4th he was reported to have been 
mortally wounded, and died on the 5th. Major Ste- 
phenson,* also, of the Madras Fusiliers, and several 
other officers, having been severely wounded on the 
same service, the attempt to extend our position in 
that direction was abandoned, and the troops were 
retired early on the 6th. Our extreme position in 
that direction accordingly extended up to the barri- 

* This gallant officer afterwards died of the wound he received. 
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cade tlirown across the Cawnpoor road opposite 
Anderson’s house. Prohably in consequence of the 
withdrawal of our advanced posts, the enemy pressed 
on, and assembled in large numbers in the forenoon, 
in the bladings around the centre bastion of my post* 
from which they kept up a very severe fire of mus- 
ketry We rephed sharply from our loopholes ; 
but they were so close that their shot repeatedly 
struck the loopholes, and one of my levies was shot 
dead by a ball which entered by a loophole through 
which he and myself were looking at the same time. 
My head being a little withdrawn at the moment 
I was mercifuUy preserved, and only received some 
brickdust in the face. 

On the subject of loopholes it may be as well to 
mention the result of our experience in respect to 
their construction. Those which we first made were 
found to be much too large. They were usuaUy, that 
IS at first, made in tlie form of a perpendicular slit in 
the parapet-waU, about four inches wide externally 

that 

width; much in appearance resembling what are seen 
surmounting^ the turrets of European casteUated 
buildings These, however, were found to admit the 

enemy s bidlets too easily, and in their subsequent 
construction we took a lesson from themselves bv 

merely piercing a hole through the waU large enough 
externaUy to pennit of the muzde of a musket or 
double barrel to protrude. On the inside the loop- 
hole was made considerably wider, so as to allow 
of aim bemgtaken to the right or left. Our original 
defective construction of this description of defence 
cost us many valuable lives; and in the new forti- 
fications which I have since had the opportunity of 
observing elsewhere, I have noticed the same defect 
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Similarly, our first embrasures for artillery were often 
made too wide in the interior opening. Two feet 
afford a space amply sufficient to work a long 18- 
pounder, widening, of course, to five feet or more 
externally. 

The enemy suffered on the same day a severe 
check, with a loss of, some say thirty, and some 150 
men, at the Furhut Buksh Palace, where they attacked 
and followed inside our lines a party of our work- 
people. The Seikhs and Europeans closed in behind 
them, and killed a large number. 

Fodder continuing to get daily scarcer, the General 
was still anxious that the Irregular and Volunteer 
Cavalry should make their way out to Alum Bagh, 
failing which, he declared that all the horses must 
probably be turned out, not excepting his own char- 
gers. One of our pensioned sepoys assured me, at 
the close of the first week, that if we could extend 
our position to the Dilkoosha road, he should be able 
to summon a number of zemindars, through whom 
arrangements for supplies could be made. I men- 
tioned this to the General, but the extension of our 
position was considered impossible. We lost during 
this week Lieutenant G. W. Greene, of the 13th IST. I., 
of dysenteiy. 

We were roused at my garrison on the night of the 
9th of October by General Outram’s Private Secre- 
tary, Mr. W. J. Money, coming over with the good 
tidings of the capture of Dehli, the king and his 
begum having been made prisoners : and the march of 
Brigadier Greathed towards Oudh commenced. This, 
though not wholly unexpected, was great news, and 
gave much encouragement to the native portion of 
our garrison, who now began to think that they 
did not after all choose their side so badly. The 
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(general s despatcli in reply to tMs news urged tlie 
rapid advance of Grreathed’s brigade upon Lucknow. 
He, bowever, tben expected a furtber six weeks’ 
blockade; and tbe event proved that be was not 
wrong in bis expectations. 

Hews was received on tbe lOtb of October tbrougb 
Captain Bruce, tbe Military Magistrate at Cawnpoor, 
of tbe action fougbt at Boolundsbubur by Brigadier 
Oreatbed s column. Anticipating its early arrival. 
Captain Bruce proposed to join it with a hundred of 
bis “ low-caste pobce.” He bad raised at Cawnpoor a 
pobce force, consisting solely of men of tbe lowest 
caste, viz. “mebturs,” or sweepers; and I understood 
that they bad been found exceedingly useful. Whether, 
bowever, it would be desirable to extend furtber this 
principle of enbsting the lowest caste men only, into 
our new pobce, certainly admits of a doubt. Most 
assuredly I would indude this class in every descrip- 
tion of native force which may hereafter be raised ; 
but to enbst these men only, to tbe exclusion of 
others, would, I think, answer no good pm^ose, and 
would give great general offence. 

I will now make a few extracts from my daby 
journal- ^ 

October 14^y^.— Tbe rascaUy Seikb, Jowabir Singh, 
who deserted from my post a few days before the 
arrival of tbe rebef force, returned into tbe intrencb- 
ment this day. He bad the assurance to be the 
bearer of a message from Eajab Man Singh (of Sba- 
gmje) offering to us an escort of 10,000 men, if we 
wib evacuate tbe place, and retire to Cawnpoor ! He 
deserves to be banged. He also brought overtures, I 
understood, from the Seikbs who before deserted us ; 
and who now think of deserting back again. These 
rascals were referred to the General commanding at 
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Cawnpoor, and told to present themselves to Mm. 
There is, I think, some disposition to exaggerate the 
influence and importance of Rajah Man Singh, as well 
as to paUiate his misconduct. Of Ms position in the 
province I have already elsewhere given an account. 
His conduct has simply been that of a time-server. 
He wished to stand sufiiciently well with both par- 
ties, ourselves and our enemies, to enable him to join 
whichever proved victorious. With tMs view he 
protected our officers and their families, while coquet- 
ting with the mutineer leaders, and sending Ms bro- 
ther on a mission to the Hana at Cawnpoor. He 
long wavered about joining the rebels with Ms rabble 
troops; but when General Havelock retired for the 
second time from his advance on Lucknow, and re- 
crossed the river, he thought that fortune had de- 
clared against us, and joined the mutineer force at 
Lucknow. At present the prospects of the mutineers 
are gloomy, and Man Singh would, no doubt, be 
glad to feel Ms way towards the abandonment of 
their cause, if necessary. I really regard it to be of 
little importance to ourselves what part he takes. 

October \Mli . — Accounts from Captain Sibley, com- 
manding at Alum Bagh, tMs day received, mention the 
desertion of a great number of camp followers from 
that post, from want of food. Also the great increase 
of the sick there, which now amount to 135 ! 

October \&th . — This night, and not rmfrequently 
during the blockade, the enemy opened a heavy fire 
upon our works during the night, causing us to turn 
out and prepare for attack. But they never attacked 
or showed themselves in the open ground. 

October Yith .- — The enemy exploded two mines this 
day, blowing down by the first a portion of the en- 
closing wall of the advanced Garden battery beyond 
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the Clmttur Munzil Palace, where they made a hola 
show of entering, bringing their colours into the 
breach. The leading men being shot down, however, 
they retired, leaving twelve dead bodies on the 
ground. The second mine, which exploded in the 
afternoon, destroyed one of our outposts in the Purhut 
Buksh Palace, killing three men. 

October Vdth . — Visited tliis morning the 78th 
Highlanders, or Lockhart’s post, and barricade across 
the main street, leading from the Kaiser Bagh to- 
wards the Bailey Glnard Grate. This barricade is about 
300 or 400 yards from the gate. It was through 
this street that Gfenerals Ontram and Havelock, with 
the 78th and the Perozepoor Eegt. Seikhs, chai'ged 
in, on the memorable 25th of September. Our poor 
fellows must have fallen at every fourth or fifth step ; 
and now their bodies are lying where they fell, 
covered with a Httle earth. The body of Colonel 
Bazeley, of the ArtiUery, whose fate was for some 
time uncertain, was found in this street a short dis- 
tance beyond the barricade, and was recognised by the 
ring he wore. The effluvium here is still very bad. 
In the evening, visited the advanced Gnrden post be- 
yond the Chuttur Munzil Palace, held by the 90th 
Eegt. Prom the loopholes of a building on the 
south side of this garden, you look out upon the open 
place or square, where still are seen the doolies which 
contained those of our unfortunate wounded, who 

were cut off on the 26th of September. 

October mh.—K cossid brought in to the General 
despatches from Captain Bruce at Cawnpoor, from 
which it appears that E^ah Man Singh’s agent sent 
into^ Cawnpoor a letter for Sir James Outram, con- 
taining ^ a defence of his conduct. He explains his 
having joined the mutineers, by stating that they had 
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made prisoner of his aunt at Lucknow, wHch com- 
pelled him to come in; that he was preparing to 
leave the city again with his levies, when he learnt 
that our troops had forced their way in, and were 
about to attack the Kaiser Bagh ; and that fearing 
the dishonour of the King’s begums hy us, he had 
hurried back to their defence. He hoped General 
Outram would not think the worse of him for thus 
acting ; but did not wish to have his name associated 
with the rebels, and promised that on receipt of a 
safe conduct his agent should attend. Captain 
Bruce’s answer was a good one. “ That Man Singh 
might well have known that we did not war with 
women, and that the humblest female was secure, 
much more the family of the King ; that if a friend, 
Man Singh must separate himself from the rebels, and 
might then send in his agent to General Outram at 
Lucknow.” Sir James replied much to the same 
effect, and Man Singh professed compliance, and his 
agent was more than once expected; but he, never- 
theless, never came, neither did his master dissociate 
himself from the rebels. 

October 21s^. — Our compound, meaning the enclo- 
sure surrounding our house, continues, indeed it con- 
tinued to the end of the blockade, exposed to the 
enemy’s musketry from two high square buildings 
known as the Black and Gray Towers ; and to go 
across it was always dangerous. To enable the ladies 
and other inmates of our garrison to get some fresh 
air, the porch of the house had been barricaded, 
by enclosing two sides, and leaving one side open. 
This morning, while the ladies were seated there, one 
of our native servants was shot dead wi thin a few 
steps of them ; and as they kept up a heavy mus- 
ketry fire from the towers, a 9-pounder was opened 
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upon them, which soon cleared them out. Next day, 
however, Captain Thomas’s (Artillery) orderly, enter- 
ing our compound after him, was shot through the 
hody by a musket-ball from the same quarter. 

October 2%nd . — The enemy made an attack on 
Alum Bagh this day, and, hearing the cannonade, 
we were a little anxious. Subsequently, however, we 
heard that they had been beaten off, without ever 
coming to a close attack. 

October -The good news of the defeat of the 

Mhow mutineers, by Brigadier Creathed’s column, at 
Agra, reached us to-day. 

From the commencement of the siege to this time 
the voice of music had been hushed. An excellent 
piano which we possessed had never been opened, 
and no attempt to revive anything in the way of 
amusement had been made. Now, however, as the 
evenings became longer and cold, instead of sitting 
outside under the porch, the inmates of my garrison 
usually passed an hour or two together after dark in 
the pubhe sitting room. There was a private of the 
32nd, stationed at my house, named Matthews, who 
sang very sweetly to the guitar, and latterly our 
evenings used occasionally to be enlivened by listen- 
ing teethe plaintive strain of “The Old Kentucky 
Home,” and a few other soft ditties which Matthews 
knew. These few airs will ever retain for us a pecu- 
liar, though melancholy, interest. 

October 28//i.— We lost to-day an excellent officer. 
Captain Graydon, of the 44th N. I., in command of 
Innes’ post, who was struck by a musket-baB in 
superintending the new works beyond that post. 

October ^Qth . — In the account already given of the 
mutinies at Seetapoor and Mohumdee, mention was 
made of the escape from the former place of Lieu- 
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tenant Bums, lOth. 0. I. Infantry, and of a young 
civil officer. Sir Mountstuart Jackson and Hs two 
sisters, and from tke massacre near Aurangabad of 
Captain Patrick Orr; and of tbeir having together 
found a reftige vshth Baja Lonee Singh talooqdar of 
Mithowlee. Before the siege commenced, communi- 
cations had been received from all three gentlemen. 
So long as the mutineer regiments remained in the 
neighbourhood of Seetapoor, it was vain to attempt 
their rescue; but when the 41st IsT. 1. and 10th 
0, 1. Infantry had crossed the (ranges to Futtehgurh, 
and the two other regiments had removed to Mohum- 
dabad, the road by Seetapoor to Mithowlee was left 
open; and I had then proposed that a party of 
Volunteer and Seikh Cavalry should be sent to bring 
in the refugees. The measure, however, was thought 
too hazardous, and was not attempted ; though great 
interest was felt by all at Lucknow in the sufferers, 
and especially in the two Misses Jackson, who had 
but recently come out from England, and had resided 
for some months at the capital, before they removed 
to Seetapoor. After the siege had commenced, we 
received no farther tidings of these refugees, until 
General Outram’s arrival. Prom him we learnt that 
he had heard from Captain Patrick Orr, who was very 
anxious that his party should leave Mithowlee and join 
the General’s army. This could not be effected ; and 
reports had got about, after the arrival of the relief 
force, that the mutineers had got possession of them ; 
and had brought them prisoners to Lucknow. Gn 
this day a letter from Captain Patrick Orr was 
received by his brother. Captain Alexander Orr, which 
confirmed these sad reports. The letter was dated 
the 29 th, and bore the signatures of the six refugees, 
viz. Captain Patrick Orr and Mrs. Orr, Sir Mount- 
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stuart and Miss Madeleine Jackson, Lieutenant G-. 
Burns, and Seijeant-M^or Morton. It mentioned 
that there were two children with the party, Tiz. little 
Sophy Christian, and a daughter of Captain Orr’s ; 
that they had been sent in hy Baja Lonee Singh, the 
men being put in chains ; and that since their arrival 
at Lucknow they had been relieved from their fetters, 
and had been well treated in the Kaiser Bagh. 

Sad news was this ; and it is to he hoped that a severe 
retribution wiU some day fall on Lonee Singh, for thus 
basely surrendering our friends. Tinder existing cir- 
cumstances, there was no possibility of rendering aid, 
and the best that could be hoped was, that their lives 
might not be taken. Of this, however, no assurance 
could be felt, considering the character of the blood- 
thirsty wretches in whose hands they were. When 
Sir Colin Campbell s army left Lucknow, nothing had 
been effected for the relief of the prisoners. Subse- 
quent accounts have mentioned the death from sick- 
ness of little Sophy Christian; the murder of the 
men ; and the final escape of the two ladies, and of 
Mrs. Orr’s daughter. These ladies were rescued, 
after the capture of the city of Lucknow, by Captain 
McNeill and Lieutenant Bogle, of the Bengal Artil- 
lery. Brom the account given by them it appeared 
that they had been protected and well treated by one 
Darogah Wajid Alee. 

Certain intelligence having now been received of 
the early approach of a relieving force, under the 
Commander-in-Chief in person, the General despatched 
to-night to Alum Bagh, plans of the city and its 
approaches, together with his advice as to the best 
means of effecting a junction of the forces. The plan 
recommended by Sir James Outram was that even- 
tuaUy Mowed by Sir Colin Campbell, viz. to make a 
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iUtouT from Alum Bagh to tlie right to the Dilkooslia, 
and thence advance by the Martiniere, Sekundiir Bagh, 
&c. Some anxiety was felt respecting the safe receipt 
of this despatch, and the authorities at Alum Bagh 
were instructed to notify the arrival of the messenger 
by hoisting a flag. It was satisfactory, therefore, to 
see next day the ensign flying from the top of the 
Alum Bagh Garden Hou.se. This success suggested 
the idea of communicating by semaphore telegraph, 
although the distance was great ; and from the haze 
which often overhung the city, it was uncertain 
whether our glasses could distinguish the movements 
of the machine. All necessary particulars being 
fortunately found under the head “ Telegraph,” in the 
“ Penny Cyelopiedia,” in my library, the General 
ordered the immediate erection of a semaphore on 
the top of the Eesidency, and copies of the necessary 
instructions were sent to Alum Bagh. 
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GHAPTEE XVII. 

THB LOTO-LOOKED-FOR BELIEF.— irOVEJIBER. 

General Havelock looks ill. — Casualties on the 4th of Hovember.— En- 
sign Dash wood mortally wounded. — ^News received of General Hope 
Grant’s approach.— Captain E. P. Anderson’s post, — Mr. Kavanagh’s 
enterprise.— -He reaches the Commander-in- Chief ’s camp in safety. — 
Ilis account of the appearance of the city. — The arrival of the 
Gommander-in-Ohief at Alum Bagh telegraphed on the 13th. — On the 
14th of November, his force seen advancing towards the Bilkoosha.- — 
Lieutenant Havelock and Mr. Gubbins repair on the loth to the 
top of the Chiittur MunziL— Description of the beautiful and extensive 
view.— Sir Colin’s force did not advance on that day.— Its advance on 
the 16th of November as seen from the top of the Chuttur Munzil, 
descriijed. — The force reaches the Sekundur Bagh ; then the >Shah 
Nujeef, and the Kudum Eusool.— Appearance of the groups of the 
opposing enemy.— Go-operation of our own batteries. — Mines under 
the wall concealing our advanced battery, sprung.— The battery 
opens.— The storming party issues and carry the steam-engine house, 

king’s stables, and Hirun Khana. — The serjeant’s bungalow fired. 

Account of the storming of the Sekundur Bagh, and Shah Nujeef. 

Leave certificate men among the slain.— Operations of the 17th of 
November.— Bombardment of the 32nd Mess-house. — Storming party. 

—Mess-house occupied ; Tara Kotee taken j Motee Munzil taken. 

Communication betweeen the armies effected.— The Generals meet. 

Orders made known for the immediate abandonment of the Eesidency. 
—Disappointment of the garrison.— General Havelock hears of the 
honours bestowed upon him.— It is impossible to over-estimate his 

services.— The Kaiser Bagh breached on the 18th of November. 

Preparations for evacuating the position.— Native guns burst. Pur- 

ther operations of Sir Colin’s army.— Brigadier Bussell disabled.— 
Colonel Biddulph killed.— Sir Colin’s head-quarters.— He visits the 
intrenehment once.— The ladies, and sick, and wounded leave the 

intrenchment on the 19th, and proceed to the Dilkoosha. Mr. 

Gubbins visits Sir Colin’s head-quarters.— Anecdote of Sir Colin 
Campbell.— Sandy lane leading to the Dilkoosha.— General order of 
Commander-in-Chief,— Supplementary order.— The garrison retires on 
the night of the 22nd of November.— Captain Waterman’s escape.— 
Camp at Dilkoosha on the 23rd.— Letters and papers received.— Sir 
Henry Havelock expires at Dilkoosha.— His remains interred at Alum 
Bagh,— Camp moves to Alum Bagh.— Description of Alum Bagh.— 
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Halt there on the 215 tK and 26th.— March to Cawnpoor, — Troops com- 
posing Sir Colin’s army. — Its number and loss.— Bemarks on the 
relief. — The Commander-in-Chief’s order of the 23rd of Novemher. 

We now entered the fifth, and happily the last 
month of the siege. The only entry worth notice on 
this date, which I find in my Journal, is, that General 
Havelock was not looking well, hut pale and thin ; no 
douht from want of proper stimulant and food, and 
from the confinement and had air, and the effect of 
former long exposure. 

November 2nd and 3rJ. — The enemy’s musketry 
continuing to he very annoying from the south side, 
and having lost another of my native levies, shot 
through the head, while walking across the compound 
on the 2nd, I had a quantity of sun-dried hricks 
made, with which, during the night, the wall was 
raised four feet, so as to screen our west portico and 
part of the compound from the fire of the enemy’s 
towers. Our Generals seem to contemplate that the 
Kaiser Bagh shall he assaulted as soon as Sir Colin’s 
army arrives, on two sides, viz. hy his force from the 
side of the Dilkoosha, and hy ours from our present 
position. 

Novemher Mh . — This day exemplified a feature of 
our siege life, which we had often before noticed, viz. 
that upon many of the days which appeared to he the 
quietest, when neither the enemy attacked, nor we 
had made a sortie, several casualties would occur. In 
the forenoon, Ensign Dashwood, 48th K. I., while 
sitting sketching in the Eesideney grounds, was 
struck hy a roimd shot, and lost both his legs. The 
shot was fired from across the river from a 6-pounder 
gun, wdiich the enemy used to move about, firing first 
from one quarter, and then from another. In this 
case poor young Dashwood had warning from a first 
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shot fired by the enemy, which passed near him. Still 
he did not move, and received his death- wound from 
a second discharge. Two men of the 6th were mortally 
wounded, hy exposing themselves in the advanced 
garden postj and two more, a man of the 32nd, and 
an artilleryman, were badly hurt at my post, making 
five casualties. 

November %th. — ^hlews was received this day that 
the Dehli column, under Q-eneral Hope Grrant, had 
reached a position on this side of the Bunnee Bridge, 
and were halted there. Also that the Commander-in- 
chief had arrived at Cawnpoor, and was expected at 
AlumBagh hy the 10th. This glad news has put us 
all on the qui vive. 

The Ceneral has ordered the construction of a 
battery for heavy guns, to be erected in the extreme 
advanced garden, in order to co-operate with the 
relieving force. This garden is surrounded by a very 
high wall, which it is intended to mine and blow 
down, so as to unmask our heavy battery when 
ready. 

All along during the blockade some anxiety had 
been felt respecting the movements of the mutineer 
Q-walior Contingent, which, with a large park of 
artillery, including a number of heavy guns, were 
approaching the Jumna. Despatches this day re- 
ceived, mentioned that they were marching on Ja- 
loun, which is on the direct road from Gwalior 
towards Calpee and Cawnpoor. Doubtless the Hana 
has been at work there. 

November over Anderson’s house, to- 

day, the outpost at the south-east angle of our ori- 
ginal position, held by Captain E. P. Anderson, and 
Mr. Capper, G. S.^ It has been terribly battered, and 
the exposed side is a ruin. It is extraordinary how 
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the garrison, cooped up in so small a space, did not 
suffer more from the enemy’s 8-inch shells, of which 
several hurst inside the building. It became known 
this day, that on the previous night, hir. T. H. 
Kavanagh, belonging to the xmcovenanted service, 
had gone out of the position, having volunteered 
to reach the Commander-in-Chief’s camp, in order to 
make himself usefiil as a guide. The undertaking 
was most hazai’dous, from the number of the enemy’s 
posts and pickets which must necessarily be passed; 
besides which, the road followed by Mr. Kavanagh 
led through the heart of the city. We were there- 
fore much relieved by seeing the signal hoisted 
at the Alum Bagh which ivas to announce his safe 
arrival. Mr. Kavanagh disguised liimself as a native 
budmash, or irregular mutineer soldier of the city, 
“with sword and shield, native shoes, tight trousers, 
a yellow silk koortah (or jacket) over a tight-fitting 
white muslin shirt; a coloured chintz sheet thrown 
round the shoulders, a cream-coloured turban, and a 
white waistband or cummurbund. His face down to 
the shoulders, and hands to the Avrist, were coloured 
with lamp-black, the cork used being dipped in oil to 
cause the colour to adhere.” Thus attired, he placed 
himself under the guidance of a native scout, named 
Kunnoujeelall, who had before been employed to con- 
vey correspondence. After nightfall they forded the 
Goomtee, the depth of water being about four and a 
half feet, and the river’s breadth 200 feet, re-dressed 
on the further side, and went up its left bank, passing 
by several of the enemy’s pickets, until they reached 
the fron bridge; which they crossed, and threaded 
their way through the heart of the city to the open 
coimtry on the further side. Before reaching it they 
lost their way, and finding it dangerous to make for 
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Alum Bagli, proceeded on beyond it, until they 
reached in safety the Oommander-in-Chief’s camp. 

Respecting the appearance of the city, Mr. Kava- 
nagb remarks that the cbouk, or principal street, was 
not lighted as much as it used to be before the mu- 
tinies, nor was it so crowded ; and that the part of the 
city through which he passed seemed to have been 
deserted by at least a third of its inhabitants. His 
account thus confirms those which had frequently 
been given to us by the natives, of the oppressive 
practices of the mutineers, and of large numbers of 
the native merchants and other citizens having aban- 
doned the city and removed elsewhere. Mr. Kava- 
nagh’s enterprise was most daring, and deserves the 
highest commendation ; and it is gratifying to know 
that he has been highly rewarded by Grovernment 
with a present of 3000/. in money, and admission 
into the regular Civil Service of India. 

November Wth . — The enemy have repaired their 
former battery in the lane south of my post, and 
opened a gun upon us this morning. Our new bat- 
tery in the Groindah lines, however, having been com- 
pleted and armed, we were able to silence their fire 
with a few discharges. 

November \%tJi . — At noon to-day, communication 
by semaphore was effected between the Residency 
and Alum Bagh. The arrival of the chief at A 1nm 
Bagh, and his intended advance to DiUmosha oil 
the 14th, was announced by telegraph. The enemy 
do not seem to know the meaning of the working of 
the long arms of the machine, but observing the 
figures occasionally on the roof, have opened a smart 
fire of musketry upon it. Sandbag defences have, 
however, been piled on the roof, so that their fire is 
harmless. 
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November I'ith . — The chief telegraphed from Alum 
Bagh his positive intention of moving on the Dil- 
koosha to-morrow at 7, a.m. Colonel Camphell, C.B., 
of the 90th Foot, sunk last night. He >tas wounded 
in the leg on the 2()th September, hut, like so many 
(jthers, the wound became unhealthy, and amputation 
was necessary, which he had not strength to bear. 
The mines intended to bring down the wall, which 
conceals our new advanced heavy battery, were charged 
this night. 

November lAfk . — During the forenoon, the ad^’ancc 
of the relieving force towards the Dilkoosha was 
clearly visible from the top of the Eesidency, tlie 
smoke of the guns being plainly seen; and b}' the 
evening, we could distinguish that the Dilkoosha was 
in possession of our troops. After dusk, beacon sig- 
nals lighted on the Dilkoosha and Martiniere, w’hich 
were answered from the Eesidency top, announced 
that both buildings were in the possession of our 
Iriends. The enemy around our post appear nowise 
disheartened, if we may judge by the continued 
musketry fire which they kept up during the night. 

Noverkber 15//i'.— The Comniander-in-Chief being 
expected to advance from the Dilkoosha and Marti- 
nicre to-day, it had been intended to unmask our new 
battery by exploding the mines under the surrounding 
^vall about 10, a.m. Accordingly, after an early break- 
last, Lieutenant H. M. Havelock and myself repaired 
to the top of the Chuttur Munzil Palace, from which 
all the operations could be watched. The illustration* 
of this lofty and elegant building, by the pencil of 
Colonel Vincent Ejore, Artillery, which is given, will 
convey a good idea of our position. But I must 
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endeaTour to give some description of the extended 
and heantiful view which it commands. Standing on 
this elevated position and facing eastward towards the 
DUkoosha Park, yon look perpendicularly down upon 
the G-oomtee which skirts the building on your left. 
Beyond this extends a level plain, covered with green 
sward, broken and bounded by various royal residences 
and gardens. The nearest of these is the “ Dilaram” 
or “ Heartsease” House, which stands near the river 
bank, and is now imoccupied. Further on, but thrown 
back at the distance of a mile, is the Badshah Bagh, 
or King’s Garden, comprising buildings of some size 
and elegance, embosomed in a thicket of orange and 
other fruit trees. This is occupied by the enemy, of 
whom one or two can be distinguished upon the roof 
looking out. Here they have also a battery of two 
heavy guns, from which a shot is occasionally fired : 
the building where ourselves are seated being gene- 
rally the mark. 

Further on and near the river lies the Hazuree 
Bagh, or Breakfast Harden, lately occupied as a 
residence by one of our officers, but now abandoned. 
Only two days ago the enemy had a heavy gun there 
in position in the gateway; but our glasses tell us 
that it is no longer there. It has been removed, no 
doubt, to be used in repelling the advance of our 
countrymen. The eye then glances down a long 
reach of the river, till it rests upon the Chukker 
Kotee, before the residence of Major G-all, of the 
Irregular Cavalry, now occupied by the enemy, who 
have established below it a bridge of boats, which is 
generally taken to pieces at night, and reconstructed 
in the morning. They are now restoring it as we 
look. The enemy is, however, manifestly not quite 
at ease, for we see numbers of irregular zemindaree 
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foot soldiers wading across the river to the other side, 
carrying on their heads matchlocks and bundles. The 
left gnns of our new masked battery would, but for 
the intervening wall, sweep this long reach of the 
river and command the bridge of boats . All that w'ould 
be required, in order to bring them to bear upon it, 
would be a hole in the wall a couple of yards square, 
which could be easily made. On the right bank of 
the Ooomtee the country is thickly wooded as far as 
we can see, with mango groves and fruit gardens ; the 
eye resting in the distance on the double-storied man- 
sion of the Dilkoosha, which looks like an old French 
chateau. 

ISTearer, and a little to the left, are seen the lofty 
and fantastic stories of the Martiniere ; and we 
can with our glasses distinguish the figures of our 
men passing along the open galleries. Nearer still, 
but yet distant, we distinguish the w'aUs and gateway 
of the Sekundur Bagh, marked by its gilt-topped 
turrets, and here we can see that numbers of the 
enemy are clustering. Some uregular horsemen are 
nioA-ing about outside. A few of them ivear the red 
miiform which distinguished the loth Eegt., which 
mutinied last June at Sultanpoor, and looked on at 
the death of their brave commander Fisher.- 

Still nearer, and to the left, stands that old reno- 
vated tomb, high on a mound overlooking the river ; 
that is the Kuddum Kusool, first used by us as a 
powder magazine, now occupied by the enemy. And 
closely adjoining it, that flat white dome marks the 
site of the Shah Nujeef, which is the name given to 
the tomb of one of the former kings of Oudh, Gha- 
zeeooddeen Hydm-. It is a strong massive building, 
standing among a number of low mud huts, and sur- 
rounded by trees. Its strength is not discovered till 
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you approach, near this huilding, and here it was that 
our advancing troops received their only short check. 

As the eye withdraws to the nearer vicinity, it now 
catches a conspicuous and solid-looking huilding of 
two stories, distinguished hy four towers at the cor- 
ners. This is known as the Mess-House of the 32nd 
Eegt., hut was named under the native rule Khoor- 
sheyd Munzil, or Happy Palace. We must scrutinize 
this huilding with the glass. Its sti-ueture is massive; 
all the windows on the ground-floor are furnished Avith 
strong iron gratings, and it is surrormded hy a moat 
all round, passable only at the two entrances, of Avhich 
the principal one immediately faces us. But see 1 the 
enemy has not heen idle ; all those windoivs are bricked 
U 2 D inside the iron grating, for three parts of their 
height, and the masonry is most carefully loopholed. 
It may cost many hves to take that house unless it is 
carefully approached. A garden of Ioav trees and 
hushes surrounds it, which is itself enclosed hy a mud 
wall, separating it from the higli road. It was this 
enclosing mud Avail which was lined hy the enemy’s 
musketeers on the 26th of September, and on the open 
space near the road stood the 24-pounder gun, Avliich 
it was impossible to approach from the leaden tempest 
Avhich waTs poured upon it. The mess-house itself 
hears testimony that our heuAy guns did not traverse 
the road in front of it in aMu, on the 25th. Those 
large holes, one so conspicuous in the nearest tower 
on the left side, is the mark of one of our 8 -inch shells, 
directed by Lieutenant Praser. 

But crossing the road to the nearer side, Avhat is 
that extensive range of huilding abutting upon the 
river, and distinguished hy a pavilion with four richlv- 
gilded domes? This is the Motee Munzil, or Pearl 
Palace, and that pavilion is the Shah Munzil, or Eoyal 
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Hall. It is the prettiest building of the kind at Luck- 
now, spacious and airy. Here European guests used to 
be incited to banquets, and to view the fights of ani- 
mals on the opposite side of the stream. It was in a 
lane formed by two walls on the south face of this 
enclosure that our wounded, under escort of the 90tb, 
spent the night of the memorable 2oth September, 
and there also Colonel Campbell received his wound. 

Close on the near side of the Motee Munzil stands 
a European-looking building in an extensive orange 
garden. This is called Martin’s House, but was the 
royal library in the king’s time. Tbe enclosure of 
Martin’s house is separated from our advanced garden 
post by a small open space, exposed to the fire of the 
Kaiser Bagh; on the near side of which stand the 
steam-engine house and its dependent buildings. 
These it is intended to assail from our advanced bat- 
tery, and to capture, so soon as Sir Colin’s force shall 
have approached sufficiently near. The buildings 
which have been severally described must be taken 
before the forces can unite. 

To the right of the 3:2nd mess-house, and separated 
from it by a narrow lane, stands the Tara Kotee, or 
Observatory, a handsome and classically-designed 
building, erected by the late astronomer, Colonel 
Wilcox. This place, from the sandbags upon the roof, 
we see that the enemy intend to defend. 

And now the eye falls upon the gilded domes, 
and cupolas, and archways of the Kaiser Bagh Palace, 
which forms a picture of itself. Its numerous 
buildings and squares cover a very large area, audit 
is chiefly the creation of the present ex-king. Those 
two large mausolerrms, however, belong to a former 
age. The larger is the tomb of Saadut Alee Khan, 
the most sagacious ruler that Qudh has had, and the 
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smaller one of Ms mother. Their substantial masonry 
contrasts strongly with the less sohd modern edifices : 
and they are destined, unless they are destroyed by 
the hand of war, long to survive them. 

But what is that dark superstructure which fringes 
the palace gateway and cmtain wall ? It is a mud- 
wall parapet closely loopholed, and from those loop- 
holes a fierce fire of musketry was kept up on our 
troops advancing towards their present position under 
General Havelock. 

In rear of the Kaiser Bagh, and to our right, 
extends the city, and under that large yellow house 
on the direct Cawnpoor road the enemy have an 
18 -pounder, from which ever and anon they send a 
heavy shot into one of the umhrella-topped buildings 
near us, where they may espy figiues to he moving. 
To avoid attracting the attention of the gunners at 
this battery, and of those who are watching us from 
the Badshah Bagh across the river, we show ourselves 
as little as possible at the windows of our airy room. 
In our rear are the battered fronts of the builMngs of 
the old Eesidency post, and the scarcely less, battered 
Clock Tower, formerly held by the enemy. In front 
again, and at our feet, so near that we can hail the 
oflBcers, is the new battery of six mortars, which are 
intended ere long to open on the Kaiser Bagh. And 
directly beyond them lies the garden containing our 
advanced battery, the unmasking of which ive came 
to witness. It is, indeed, a lovely view which is ob- 
tained from the top of the Chuttm' Munzil. But the 
city of Lucknow is beyond doubt very beautiful 
and surpasses every city in India that I have seen. 
On this occasion, however, beauty was not the main 
recommendation to the Chuttm- Munzil top, but the 
command which it gave us, so far as the wooded 
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nature of tlie countij would permit, of tlie line along 
wHcli the Commander-in-Chief must advance. 

We were, however, doomed to disappointment on 
the 15th of November, for Sir Oolin Campbell did 
not advance. Towards noon the enemy reconstructed 
their bridge of boats, and we distinguished a number 
of irregular troops, cavalry and infantry, who crossed 
to our side of the river, formed, and advanced towards 
the Martiniere, where the wood soon concealed them. 
Soon another similar party, but accompanied by guns, 
advanced from the Kaiser Bagh to join the first, and 
was lost to our sight. Presently our guns were seen 
to open on the right face of the Martiniere, and soon 
we saw the enemy’s horse, foot, and guns return much 
faster than they had gone. In the evening the Gom- 
mander-in-Chief erected a telegraph on top of the 
Martiniere, and the communication “ advance to- 
morrow ” was made out just before dark. 

November — ^Accordingly Havelock and I again 

repaired by 9, a.m., this day to the upper story of the 
Chuttur MunzH. But the enemy at the Badshah 
Bagh across the river were not disposed to let us 
view this day’s proceedings in quiet, and twice dis- 
lodged us with round shot from their battery. How- 
ever we as often returned. About 10, a.m., the firing 
of artillery on our left, i.e. the river side of the 
Martiniere, clearly showed that the chief was ad- 
vancing. The advance presently reached nearly to 
the Sekundur Bagh, where a very heaiy rattle of 
musketry began, and was kept up for some time. We 
could, by aid of our glasses, distinguish our guns 
opening on the place, and see many of the shot strike. 
Presently the tide of war appeared to reach the build- 
ing itself, and we could plainly see the gleaming 
bayonets of our men pouring into it. After awhile 
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they emerge again, and presently appear to he en- 
gaged with the lenemy about the Shah l^ujeef Tomb 
and the Kudum Eusool. Our vision is sadly im- 
peded by buildings and the thich wood with which 
the environs are covered. Here and there we obtain 
a glimpse. One opening in the trees we steadily watch, 
^d see heavy guns moving towards the Shah ISTujeef 
and horse artillery pass, and repass. And now we 
clearly distinguish the costume of a Highland regi- 
ment. Oh ! that must be the 93rd. 

But do you see yon low range of mud building, with 
tiled roof? mark the number of sepoys hiding behind 
it, and peering out towards the Shah Hujeef, and occa- 
sionally one fires; but see! the further end of the 
range has been fired, and the enemy is flying from his 
covert as fast as his heels will take him. Mark again 
that party of irregular foot soldiers carrying match- 
locks, who are advancing from the direction of the 
Kaiser Bagh. They enter the shrubbery of the 32nd 
mess-house, and make their way through the trees and 
bushes towards the scene of action. Another group 
of matchlock men have collected at a gap in the mud 
enclosing wall of the mess-house facing the Shah 
Hiijeef. But they do not fire : one man only looks 
through th^ opening, the rest are safely sheltered 
behmd the wad. How watch again the opening 
in the trees to see what is doing at the Shah Hujeef. 
The firing continues, and aU that we can distinguish 
are a feiv sepoys carrjdng muskets, running for their 
lives. This much, however, is no bad symptom ; the 
place must have been carried. 

And now it is our time to assist ; and the order is 
given to unmask our battery, and commence the attack 
of the steam-engine house and dependent buildings. 
Birst begin the mortars at our feet, which throw a 
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flight of shells into the buildings to clear them and an 
adjacent stockade of the enemy. They are worked by 
Captain Maude, E.A., and burst well. And now the 
Greneral is impatient that the battery should open ; but 
there is some delay about springing the mines which 
are to level the surrounding wall. At length fire is 
applied, and they explode ; but weakly. Two breaches 
are made to the right, with p, long piece of wall in- 
tervening : and on the left the waU is only split and 
shaken. This is disappointing ; as all the guns cannot 
be worked, but it could not have been helped ; the 
engineers had laid abundance of powder, but in the 
interval of the chief’s unexpected halt the powder 
got damp. So soon as the dust clears away and dis- 
closes the breach, a heavy fire of musketry and shot 
is directed towards it b}’ the enemy from the Kaiser 
Bagh— and as the room from ivhich w'e are gazing is 
directly in the line of fire, it soon dislodges me. 
Greneral Outram remains, and narrowly escapes being’ 
struck by a 0-lb. shot. And now* our heavy guns open 
a deafening reply, pounding the steam-engine buildings 
and the Hirun Khana ; and the enemy’s fire so far re- 
laxes as to enable me to resume my forward post. But 
that long piece of wmll which interposes in front of om.’ 
battery sadly impedes the fire of om’ artillery. The 
guns are turned upon it, and round shot after round 
shot passes through it as it \vould through a sheet of 
paper, leaving only a round hole behind. At last, 
however, large masses crumble and break away, 
affording on the right at least a clear space for the 
artillery. And now two mines driven under the 
Hirun Khana explode, throwing up bricks and timber 
high into the air ; and knowing that the time for 
making the assault has come, we are on the tiptoe of 
expectation. And so are the brave fellows of the 
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5tli, 64tli, 84th, 87th, and 90th, who, after so many 
weeks of confinement and patient endurance, are 
awaiting the signal to advance. 

It is half-past three, and the hugle sounds, loudly 
responded to hy cheers from the palaces ; and see ! the 
storming party are already at the breach fronting 
battery. They scramble up the broken ground, 
officer leading a few paces ahead, the men cheering, 
pass over the breach and disappear. Meanwhile musket 
shots are coming thick from the Kaiser Bagh, and 
of smoke seen issuing from the domes of Saadut Alee 
and his mother’s tombs, show that the enemy have 
placed their rifiemen in these commanding positions 
They are not left there, however, undisturbed; for 
after shell fired from Captain Maude’s battery, bursts 
about the buildings, from which the riflemen are soon 
dislodged. See! the steam-engine house is occupied, 
and our men are pushing on towards the serjeant’s 
bungalow. Only look at the enemy flying from the 
further side of it, and disappearing in the shrubbery 
of Martin’s house. To the right our men are seen 
traversing the “ King’s stables,” and Oenerals Outram 
and Havelock can be distinguished giving orders for 
the occupation of the place. The Hirun Khana we can- 
not see, but soon hear that it also is in our possession. 
The Kaiser Bagh guns are, however, firing into the 
serjeant’s bungalow, the most advanced building of our 
new post; and it evidently is not intended to keep it, 
for our men are firing it, and as soon as it is in flames 
retire to the steam-engine buildings. Kight is now 
coming on, but before it falls dark, the Commander 
in-Cliief’s force seems to have drawn a little nearer 
towards the 32nd mess-house. This building we 
had noticed during the day to be held by matchlock 
men. Kow, however, some heaw shells fired 
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tlie Chief’s artillery fall on it, and we see tlie niatcli- 
lock men abandon it before tbe day closes, and wonder 
if they ndU venture to reoccupy it during the night ; 
for now the mess-house and the Motee Munzd only 
interpose between us and our advancing friends. 

We did not on that evening know how terrible a 
retribution had been wrought by Sir Colin’s force 
upon the mutineers at Sekundur Bagh ; or of the 
temporary check and severe resistance which they had 
met with at the Shah hfujeef. These are so memo- 
rable, however, as to deserve separate mention here. 
The Sekundur Bagh is a garden of 120 yards square, 
surrounded by a high enclosing wall of solid masonry. 
Its gateway faces south, and had been protected by 
the enemy with new defences, while the top of the 
wnll had been veiy carefully loopholed. From these 
a fearful fire of musketry w'as opened on our advancing 
troops. Our infantry laid dowm until the guns, w’hich 
w^ere brought up within forty jnrds, had breached a 
hole in the south-east angle of the wall sufficiently 
large to allow of tliree or four men entering abrea.st, 
Avhen it was most gallantly stormed by the 93rd 
Highlanders, who, discharging their rifles once at the 
enemy’s loop-holes, rushed in with the baj^onet. The 
front entrance being opened, the 53rd Foot, 4th 
Punjaub Infantry, and the detachments of the 90th 
and other regiments under Maior Barnston entered 
on that side. Once an entrance had been effected the 
enemy made little resistance, but in most cases threw 
away their arms and clasping their hands begged 
for mercy ; but none was shown them, and steel and 
bullet did their wnrk, until two thousand men had 
been slain, and lay in wnltering heaps inside that fatal 
square. The revolving pistol here displayed its de- 
structive pownr, and one officer alone who cariiod two 
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revolvers destroyed no less than ten of the enemy. 
About thirty of them eluding' their pursuers within, 
endeavoured to escape by a postern on the north side, 
but here they were intercepted by a party of the 90th,' 
who let only two or three escape. 

The slam were all sepoys, of different mutineer regi- 
ments, many belonging to the 71st i^.I. On examining 
their bodies many leave certificates, above forty in 
number, were found upon them, a fact of much signi- 
ficance; as it fully shows that men who had been on 
leave at the time of their corps mutinying, and who, 
therefore, are by some esteemed guiltless, had actually 
.lonmd the mutineers and been in arms against us. 
this fact was probably not known to the Government, 
or these men would not have been permitted after- 
wards to receive their arrears of pay on the faith of 
these abused certificates. 

Had not the bayonet done here its work so effectu- 
ally, I doubt not that all the owners of these “ tickets 
of leave ” would have presented themselves as so many 
honest naen at Cawnpoor or Benares, and would have 
received from our unsuspecting paymasters wages for 
the very days during which they had been fighting 
against ourselves ! fa b 


i^rom the Sekundur Bagh, Sir CoHn led Maior 
Bamston sregiment of detachments against the Shah 
Hujeef. Behind a parapet, raised on the massive 
errace of tins tomb, the enemy were clustered, and 
poured aHrightful fire on a company of the 90th 
which got up within fifteen yards of the main build- 
?'i <Bscover, however, no entrance- 

wof J^^alterns * who commanded it having been 
wounded, the men M back behind some neighbouring 


* laeutenant E. C. Wjnne, Ensign H. Powell. 
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Inits. As Major Barnston was bringing up the rest 
of Ms regiment, some of our guns were got into 
position, and opened on the Shah ITujeef ; and one of 
the first shots fired, wMeh was a shell, wounded Major 
Barnston desperately. TMs distinguished officer died 
of this wound subsequently at Cawnpoor. The guns 
were now allowed to batter the place for two hours ; 
after which Brigadier Hope was ordered to take it 
with the 93rd Highlanders. Finding that no breach 
had been effected, Brigadier Hope was obliged to send 
for a heavy gun, which was brought up by Captain 
Peel, of the Shannon, and was dragged by the sailors 
and men of the 93rd, under a fearful fire of musketry, 
close up to the wall of the Shah Hujeef. Here, 
with the muzzle almost toucliing the bmlding, the 
24-pounder was worked. The dust and smoke were 
so great, that it was almost impossible to see what 
was the effect of this cannonade, unexampled except 
in naval warfare. A breach was made in the outer 
wall, but there was yet an inner wall, which seemed 
to present a serious obstacle ; and the enemy from 
the elevated terrace stHl maintained a fire of mus- 
ketry, wMch could not be effectually kept down by 
the rifles of the 93rd. There was a tree standing at 
the corner of the Shah Hujeef, close to the building, 
and at tMs juncture Captain Peel offered the Yictoria 
Cross to any of Ms men who would climb it. TMee 
men immeMately ascended the tree up to the level of 
the terrace, and from this position flred on the enemy. 
Their names are — ^Harrison, leading seaman. Lieu- 
tenant N. Salmon, and Lieutenant Southwell. The 
last named fell killed, and both the others were 
wounded. By tMs time, however, the enemy, 
alarmed by the progress of the attack, began to de- 
sert the place. Their fire slackened : the Highlanders 
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rushed in at the ’breach, and the Shah Nujeef was 
taken.* 

November llth . — ^During the night of the 16th, a 
new battery was constructed in front of the steam- 
engine buildings, in which an 8 -inch howitzer and 
two heavy guns were placed. By nine o’clock, a.m., 
Havelock and myself were again at our look-out on 
the Chuttur Munzil, scrutinizing the 32nd mess-house, 
and the Motee Munzil, to discover what might be the 
intentions of the enemy regarding their defence. We 
soon came to the conclusion that the former building 
was abandoned. The enemy could nowhere be seen 
about the premises ; but, early in the forenoon, a 
single man approached the chief entrance, and, after 
cautiously looking in at the Venetians, entered, and 
presently retired again. About half-past nine, the 
lire of heavy guns in the direction of the Shah Hujeef 
showed us that the chief’s force was on the move. 
Gradually it drew nearer ; and now the bombardment 
of the 32nd mess-house has begun on both sides, and 
the 8-inch shells, fired from opposite directions, meet 
and burst on the devoted house. It must be confessed 
that our shell practice is the best; for many of the 
shells from the chief’s side burst in the air. The 
ground around the building is light and sandy. See 
those shells exploding in it, and throwing up a volume 
of sand and dust, as from the crater of a mine. Ho 
part of the enclosure escapes : now a shell pierces the 
building, and then others plough up the ground 
beneath the trees and bushes, here, there, and every- 

* This account of the storming of the Sikundur Bagh, and of the 
Shah hTujeef, was obtained by me from the lips of the two most distin- 
guished actors on these occasions, next to the Oommander-in-Chief him- 
self, viz. Brigadier the Hon. Adrian Hope and Captain Peel. Both these 
officers, alter attaining to well-merited distinction, have since unhappily 
perished in the late campaign. 
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wliere ; wliile rockets, tlie most fearful looking missile 
of destruction, leaving a long, white, meteor-like wake 
behind them, fling themselves upon the place. IsTo- 
thing can live under such a fire; if there lurks a 
single enemy in the place, we shall now see him fly. 
But no one issues from the building : it must be, it 
is unoccupied. 

Now, through an opening to our right of the 
3,2nd mess, we distinguish a heavy gun placed in 
position, with five or six men around it. Their 
dress arrests our attention. Who are they ? Not 
long are we in doubt : they are the brave sailors of 
the Shannon ; that straw hat forms no part of any 
military attire. But see ! they withdraw from the 
gun, and enter that low hut near it. It is to avoid 
the heavy musketry fire kept up by the enemy from 
the Tehree Notee roof. Again they leave their cover, 
and, rapidly discharging their gun, add its fire to the 
storm which envelopes the ill-fated mess-house. The 
day is now waning, when one of our Artillery officers, 
hot from his battery, comes up to view from the 
height the efiect of the bombardment. We assure 
him that the building is abandoned. “ It is not, sir,” 
is his reply. Again we assure him that we have kept 
steady watch from an early hour, and that it is empty 
indeed. “ No, sir ! it is not,” he again declares. 
“ But how do you know ? ” we inquire. “ The art of 
Avar teaches me that the enemy must be in it,” he 
replies; and the gallant felloAV, who knew not what 
fear was, again descends to his battery. It is now 
three, and if the enemy have any men concealed in 
that massive pile, we shall soon know; for, see! tlie 
red coats are approaching : they are moAung doivn in 
regular order along the road leading from the Shah 
Nujeef, and now are lost to view. Presently a party 
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of them are seen advancing in skirmishing order. 
They have reached the enclosing wall; they are over 
it, through the shrubbery, and now the leading officer 
enters at the door which we have been watehino’ ; 
and while a larger body follow, rushing at a double 
up to the building, he re-appears upon the roof, and 
presently a British ensign floats on the right hand 
tower of the Khoorsheyd Munzil. It is Captain 
Wolsele;^ of the 90th, who has placed it there. 

The building was indeed, as we supposed, abandoned 
_ . but the fire is so heavy from the Tehree Kotee and ad- 
jacent buildings, that it is no easy work that our noble 
^^^/feflows have to do. See! the ensign is struck down; 

find fixed more firmly than 
But again a shot strikes it down, and pro- 
the staff is damaged, for they have taken it 
down through the garden to that group of officers 
probably Sff Colin himself and staff, whose caps ar^ 
'^ 4/3 C inside the enclosing compound wall. To the 
. ./f' this wall is lined by the captors of the mess- 

' 4 , V nf musketry, with occasional 

shell, IS directed from the Kaiser Bagh 
upon them And now they cross the wall, enter the 
ef Insnre, charge up its main avenue, and 
fA ® trees. But the Tehree Kotee has 

,4;^r4been fired, for volumes of smoke are seen issuing from 
.. Its lofty windows. Again let us turn our eyes to the 

^fid men on the left of the mess 
^ /^nclosme. They are standing directly opposite to 
^y^the entrance of the Motee Munzil, from which thev 
are separated by a broad highway. But down this 
road, sweeping the line that leads to the Motee 
Munzil, fly thickly the bullets from the Kaiser Bagh 
which IS distant about 460 yards. There is a paule’ 
Presently the passage is attempted, and Euryan 
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aad SeilsJa, tlie one in red, the other with swarthy 
visage and a dress of corresponding colour, stooping, 
dart across the road. 

There they go, by twos and threes, racing across 
the passage, and are lost from sight at the entrance of 
the building. Thank God ! not one has been left on 
the road ; the fire has, we hope, been harmless. But 
is the Motee Munzil unoccupied? That we cannot 
tell. It has been closely watched during the day, 
and no hostile figure has been detected there; but 
some shots fired from its neighbourhood have aroused 
suspicion that those extensive courts may not be 
wholly emptJ^ Some shots are now fired inside. 
Ah ! there is some work doing ! Ten minutes elapse, 
when see ! the enemy is flyung from a postern close 
by the river bank. There are about seventy-five of 
them; and as they issue, they run for their lives 
dowm the right river-bank. Gut men have not dis- 
covered them. Ah ! now they' see them, and five or 
six rifles are discharged after the fugitives. One only 
falls ; but he is motionless, and will rise no more. 
The rest take to the river, hastily stripping them- 
selves of some of their clothes. They wade across ; 
but as the water rises about them, the fire of our 
rifles increases, and showers of bullets strike the 
water all along the single file of men. They have 
reached mid stream, and now their heads alone are 
visible. Sometimes some struggling and confusion 
may' be seen, doubtless where a bullet did its errand; 
but at last, almost all succeed in reaching the oppo- 
site bank, and are lost in the orangery' of the Hazuree 
Bagh. 

The work is now accomplished ; the Motee Munzil, 
the last post of the enemy which separated the two 
armies, is now our own : Martin’s house, which inter- 
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\ enes, has clearly been abandoned. And now a young 
oflB.cer adyances from the steam-engine post to com- 
municate with our friends in the Motee Munzil, It 
is Lieutenant Moorsom, Her Majesty’s 52nd Loot, 
Avho is so valuable in the Quartermaster-G-eneraFs 
Department, to which he belongs. He advances 
cautiously, and caution is necessary, for that road 
and open space which he between Martin’s house and 
the steam-engine is exposed to the musketry of the 
Kaiser Bagh. The enemy is also cannonading from 
the Badshah Bagh, across the river, in the same di- 
rection. But of their round shot he must take his 
chance. He stoops, and crosses the dangerous in- 
terval in safety, and runs up to Martin’s house. 
Presently two officers approach our outpost by the 
same way, bearers, no doubt, of communications from 
Sir Colin. And now our general. Sir James Outram, 
and staff, followed by General Havelock with his, are 
going over ; and ^ my companion. Lieutenant Have- 
lock, weak as he is from the severe wound in his left 
^ra, has gone^ to join his father. The fire from the 
Kaiser Bagh is heavy, and must be twice crossed 
before Sir Cohn can be reached. Both Generals nar- 
rowly escaped from a sheU which exploded close to 
them, and each had one of his staff wounded; Lieu- 
tenant Havelock having unfortunately been dropped 
upon the road, with a second bullet in his wounded 
arm. Major Eyre, also, of the ArtiUery, forgetting 
the weakness entailed by his recent illness, attempted 
to run across the road, and fell in the attempt, but 
fortunately not from a wound but from feebleness • 
afthough the enemy in the Kaiser Bagh, believing 
iiim to have been struck, raised a shout as he fell 
And now all is gratulation throughout our garrison, 
and speculations are hazarded whether the enemy will 
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make a stand in the Kaiser Bagh, and how far its 
broad courts and detached palaces may be defensible. 
In no long time, however, it was rumoured from the 
Commander-in-Cliief’s camp that Lucknow was to be 
abandoned, and that we were to retire upon Cawn- 
poor immediately. At night I was informed by Sir 
James Outram that the ladies wure to quit the garri- 
son within twenty -four hours. Ko property was to 
be removed; and though it was not avowed, it was 
pretty generally understood that the men were to go 
along with the women. Great was the revulsion of 
feeling produced by this intelligence. A handful of 
men, we had defended the Eesidency post lor nearly 
six months ; and now that our force was strong in 
numbers, and stronger still in guns, we Avere to go, 
and to go in all the hurry and confusion attending a 
move on the brief notice of twenty-four hours ! One 
feeling of disappointment and gloom succeeded the 
previous satisfaction produced by the events of the 
day; and the orders to abandon eiurything being 
peremptory, the ladies began sewing pockets, in order 
to convey about their persons any valuables which 
they might be able to save. With these sad feelings, 
common, I believe, to every one of the garrison, and 
certainly shared in by both our Generals, the day of 
our relief closed. 

November 18^'/^.— We learnt this morning, to our 
great satisfaction, that General Havelock had been 
informed by the Commander-in-Chief that the honour 
of Knight Commander had been conferred upon him. 
He is now, therefore. Sir Henry. Never was this 
distinction more nobly earned. It is impossible to 
over-estimate the value of the services rendered by 
that gallant officer, and the army of heroes wliich he 
commanded, at that most critical period of the muti- 
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nies, the months of July and August. In braving 
the inclemency of the season, they, as well as the 
army of Dehh, achieved what it was till then be- 
lieved that no Englishmen or other Europeans could 
do : and in putting to flight with their small num- 
bers the masses of disciplined troops oj)|)osed to them, 
supported by so powerful an artillery, they taught all 
British soldiers to despise the foe; and thereafter, 
whatever the disparity of numbers, they always ad- 
vanced to assured victory. A corresponding terror 
was struck into the ranks of the mutineers. As for 
our garrison, we owe our safety, under Providence, I 
feel assured, to the exploits performed by Havelock’s 
army ; for it was the knowledge of what they had 
effected, viz. the repeated defeats of the Hana, and 
the occupation of Cawnpoor, that kept up the heart 
of our native troops, and prevented their deserting us. 
Long, therefore, will the recollection of the name 
of Havelock, and of the 7Sth Highlanders, the 1st 
Madras Eusiliers, and the 84th and 64th Eegts., be 
cherished by all. who formed part of the garrison of 
Lucknow. Little did we then think how soon our 
congratulations upon this well-earned honour would 
be turned to mourning for the Q-eneral’s untimely 
death. 

It was amusing to notice the change in the de- 
meanour of our native attendants towards us, as soon 
as they were assui-ed that the garrison had really been 
relieved. Ordinarily, in times of peace, the European 
master receives from his Indian domestics the pro- 
foundest tokens of respect, in manner as well as in ad- 
dress ; however these maybe unsought and undesired. 
When he issues from his door in the morning, the 
expectant domestics salute him with the profoundest 
obeisance, or sulam. It is usual— and this is in prac- 
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tide exceedingly unpleasaTit — ^to address liiin with the 
hands joined, in the attitude of supplication; and the 
youngest ensign receives from his domestics the titles 
of “ I^odawund,” or “ My lord “ Grhureeb-purwur,” 
or “Cherisher of the poor;” “ Peer moorshid,” or 
“ Spiritual guide,” — the most singular appellation of 
them all, — &c. &c. The personal pronouns, “ thou” or 
“ you,” are never used, but the more respectful one of 
“ ap,” or “ your worship.” As the siege progressed, 
however, all these conventionalities had been laid aside. 
Sulams were rarely seen; the posture of sujiplication 
never. Nothing more respectful than “ ap” was heard, 
and “ toom,” or “ you,” was not unfrequently substi- 
tuted. This morning, therefore, I was not a little 
surprised at finding a row of domestics drawn up to 
receive me with the long-neglected sulam. It told 
me, as plain as words could have done, that the rela- 
tive position of master and man, which had been so 
long interrupted, had again been restored. 

Subsequently, as we progressed eastwards, in our 
course towards Bengal, the respectful demeanour of 
the natives gradually increased ; until, on reaching 
Benares, we found their mamier to he the same as it 
had generally been before the mutinies began. 

This day hea^y batteries were opened upon the 
Kaiser Bagh by Captain Peel on the side of the 
Commander-in-Chief, and from our advanced post 
under Colonel Eyre. The palace gate was eftectually 
breached, and our Artillery officers were of opinion 
that the palace could then have been taken by as- 
sault without difficult}’’. After reaching Cawnpoor, 
we learnt from the native prisoners released by the 
enemy, that on that occasion they had packed their 
valuables, and had made every preparation for aban- 
doning the whole of that position. Both Generals 
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waited again to-day on Sir Colin Campbell, to urge 
him to reconsider Ms orders for the abandonment of 
Lucknow, to wMch measure botb are evidently opposed. 
All that can be obtained, however, is promise of some 
delay beyond the twenty-four hours. But it is mani- 
fest enough, that if the move be so hurried as was at 
first proposed, much of the twenty-four lacs of trea- 
sure, and many of our guns, must be abandoned. 

This was a busy day in the garrison, every one 
being engaged in preparing or procuring carriages or 
conveyances of some sort for the removal of the 
ladies. The best of the carriages presented a miser- 
able appearance, being most of them pierced with 
bullet-holes, and the seats and cloth rotted by ex- 
posure. Announcement was also made that any pro- 
perty which could be saved might be brought away, 
and that some carriage would be furnished from the 
chiefs camp for the transport of the baggage of in- 
dividuals. All our artillerymen that can be spared 
are hard at work destroying the numerous guns of 
native manufacture, which have lain without car- 
riages from the commencement of the siege on the 
open ground near the Bedan battery. There are up- 
wards of 200 of these, of various calibres, some of 
them very heavy, and bursting them is an operation 
of great labour and difficulty. These guns having, 
moreover, been all previously spiked, the spikes have 
to be first drilled out before the pieces can be burst. 
Captain Evans, Bombay army, formerly one of our 
district officers, who has had charge of the Church 
battery during the whole siege, superintends this 
operation, and a number of explosions took place 
to-day. 

Both on the 17th and on this day there was some 
severe fighting, wMch could not be seen by us. on 
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the left of Sir Colin’s army. Seyeral important 
posts were taken from the enemy By the left Brigade. 
Its commander, Brigadier Bussell, of the 84th, was 
disabled, and was succeeded By Colonel Biddulph, 
45th N. I., who was most unfortunately killed. 
The command of the Brigade finally devolved on 
Brigadier Hale, of the 82nd. In the afternoon, it 
became known that the departure of the ladies had 
Been postponed until next day. 

Sir Colin Campbell fixed his head-q^uarters at the 
Sekundur Bagh, from the precincts of which the 
Bodies of the two thousand slain had Been removed 
and Buried. Here we used to Be visited daily in the 
morning By General Outram, who was sometimes 
accompanied by Havelock. 

Brom the Sekundur Bagh to the Eesidency the 
distance is not less than two miles ; and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief Being necessarily greatly occupied in 
perfecting his own position, and superintending the 
operations of his own army, was unable to visit the 
intrenchment for four days. On the afternoon of the 
20th HoveinBer, his Excellency rode over to the old 
position, and after comnumicating with the Generals, 
again returned to his camp. This was the only visit, 
I Believe, which he paid to the Eesidency. He had 
not, as win. afterwards appear, leisure to examine the 
works ; nor did he enter my house or compound. 

19^/^ of Nbve7)iber.—A.i noon this day, the ladies and 
women of the garrison left the intrenchment. Most 
of them were conveyed in carriages, closely packed, 
every description of vehicle Being pressed into service 
on the occasion. Many were seated on native carts, 
and not a few wMked. They w'ere conducted through 
the Bailey Guard Gate, the Eurhut Buksh and Chut- 
tur Munzil palaces, and emerging near our advanced 
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tattery, crossed the line of fire from the Kaiser Bagli 
to Martin’s house. Thence they entered and passed 
through the court of the Motee Munzil, on the further 
side of which they gained the high-road leading to the 
Sekundur Bagh. Here, and near Martin’s house, they 
were exposed to the fire of the enemy’s guns placed on 
the further side of the river. Screens, formed of the 
canvas walls of tents, or doors placed on each side of 
the way they traversed, as far as the Motee Munzil, 
concealed the march of the fugitives from the enemy, 
and on one side of this a ditch or traverse had been 
dug, along which, dismounting from their carriages, 
they walked past all the exposed places. All, most 
foi-tunately, reached the Sekundur Bagh in safety, and 
received a most kind welcome from the Commander- 
in-Chief and those around liim. 

Up to Sekundur Bagh the road was good, hut here 
the made road terminated, and it was necessary to 
follow a narrow lane (that hy which the army had ad- 
vanced) deep in sand. During the forenoon the enemy 
had been seen in its vicinity, and an ofl&cer passing 
along it had been wounded. The Chief, therefore, 
wisely resolved on detaining the ladies till nightfall, 
and to send them on in doohes, to avoid the accident 
of the horses being unable to drag the vehicles through 
the heavy sand. The poor animals were indeed in 
miserable condition. Mine had been fed during the 
siege on two pounds of grain per diem, besides hay ; 
but they had had no grooming, and had almost lost 
the use of their hmbs by standing in the stall, or out- 
side exposed to the rain so long without exercise. My 
grooms, of whom two only had remained with us, 
were too useful to be spared from other duties— the 
first being one of my best battery architects, the 
second supplying the garrison with water from the 
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exceHent wells wMcL, we fortimately possessed. At 
nightfall, accordingly, the ladies were aU put into 
doolies, and passing through lines of pickets, reached 
the camp at Dilkoosha before morning in safety. 
Wearied and exhausted as they were, they were glad 
to partake of refreshments, thoughtfully and kindly 
provided by H.M. 9th Lancer mess. 

On the evening of the same day, the whole of the 
sick and wounded were removed by the same route to 
the Ddkoosha, so that by nightfall the fighting men 
alone remained in the garrison. Thus had been ac- 
corapHshed, and well accomplished, the chief mission 
of Sir Colin’s army. 

November Wth.—l rode out this morning to the 
Sekundur Bagh, where Sir Colin Campbell had esta- 
blished his head-quarters, to pay my respects to him ; 
for till then, I had not seen him. The route, as will 
probably be understood, lay thinugh the Furhut Buksh 
and Chuttur Munzil palaces to the advanced G-arden 
battery, and so far it was safe. It then emerged from 
the extremity of the position which ive had occupied, 
and led by Martin’s house, and the court of the 
Motee Munzd to the high metalled road, leading to 
the Sekundur Bagh. Approaching the Sekundur Bagh, 
I met a European soldier dragging a goat away by the 
horns — a native was following, imploring its release. 
As I neared, I discovered the latter to be a servant of 
my own, and accordingly addi-essed the soldier, and 
asked him if he could not let my goat go. “It’s 
yours, sir, is it, then?” said the man, and unwillingly 
restored the goat to freedom. Three, so my servant 
said, had been taken before. 

I reached the Sekundur Bagh without accident, 
and was most kindly received by Sir Colin Campbell. 
He and Greneral Mansfield had their beds in the open 
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ground on the sontli of the Sekundur Bagh enclo- 
sure, which screened them from the fire of the enemy. 
A small piece of table stood by, covered with letters 
and newspapers just received at head-quarters from 
England. Sir Colin kindly took the trouble to explain 
to me the reasons wliich induced him to decide on 
abandoning the Eesidency j) 0 st. It was, he said, a 
false position. It could not be reached without in- 
curring severe loss by a relieving army. I assured 
him that we all deferred to his better judgment in the 
matter. He spoke on the subject of the annexation 
of Oudh, and gave it as his opinion that the measm-e 
was impohtic, and unpopular with all classes. Here 
I could not agree with him. 

The carriages which had conveyed the ladies on 
the previous day to Sekundur Bagh were still on 
the ground, and Sir Colin led me to a spot at the 
south-west angle of the enclosure, to which he 
wished to have one of the carriages removed, which 
had been left standing not far from where liis own 
couch was laid. This latter position the Commander- 
in-Chief said was exposed to fire, and he wished the 
carriage removed to a spot which he believed to be 
safe. 

I mention the following anecdote as characteiistic 
and therefore not unworthy of record. The spot 
where we both stood, be it remembered, was actually 
under the enemy’s fire. A soldier of the 93rd High- 
landers approached Sir Colin at this time. “ Please, 
sir, said he, there is a lady in that fui’ther carriage 
with a child, and she wants me to help her, sir.” 
His Excellency turned towards the man and 'some- 
what amused me by replying, “ Is she pretty, man ?” 

“ Oh, Sir Cohn,” said the soldier, “ I told you, that 
she wanted me to help her.” “Is she pretty, man?” 
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was again Sii- Colin’s reply, “for I tliougM that if 
she was pretty, yon would he all the better pleased to 
help her.” “There you are, Sir Colin,” rejoined 
the Highlander, “at your old nonsense.” “Oh, yes, 
help her, man,” was the answer. 

I turned with the man, and found that the carriage 
referred to was Dr. Fayrer’s, to which a pair of my 
horses were attached. The lady referred to was an 
English wet-nurse, who had been engaged by my 
wife to take care of the infant of Lieutenant Grant 
and Mrs. Grant, who had died in my garrison. 
With the help of some Europeans and a number of 
natiyes, we started the carriage out of the heavy 
sand, and moved it to the position indicated by Sir 
Cohn. We had scarcely got it there, when a young 
officer of Artillery came up and told me that in its 
new position the carriage was yet more exposed than 
before. While endeavouring to move the vehicle, 
according to his advice, the enemy’s gun fired, and 
the crashing of the shot thi’ough the trees told that 
it was approaching us. Directly in front stood a 
horse artillery gun, with six horses, removed only a 
few paces off, which fortunately saved us, the shot 
having passed through two of the horses and spent 
itself The horses were now urged forward into the 
sandy lane, where they soon stuck, being unable to 
drag the carriages through the heavy sand. Leaving 
two vehicles there, I removed the infant and her 
nurse into one which was drawn by a pair of powerful 
English horses, and lightening it by taking off the 
boxes, I urged the animals forward, and succeeded by 
great exertion in, driving the carriage to the Dilkoosha. 
That is indeed a nasty lane !— narrow, and deep with 
the heaviest sand, — shut in completely on either side 
by high grass and thick orchards, sufficient to conceal 
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Imndreds of the enemy. I thought myself fortunate 
to get through it without a shot; and had the 
enemy here attacked our advancing troops, while 
entangled in the lane, they would, I conceive, have 
done so to great advantage. I could not remain at 
the Dilkoosha, for all capable of bearing arms were 
expected to remain at their posts until the place 
was finally evacuated, and I returned accordingly, 
after staying a few minutes to partake of what 
was to me the greatest possible luxury, bread- 
and-butter, which was afforded to me by the kind 
hospitality of Lieutenant Walker, of the Artillery, 
and his mess. It was the first that I had tasted for 
five months, and was the greatest treat imaginable. 
Sir Colin’s camp was at the time well suppHed. In 
the native bazaar, attached to it, bread, butter, and 
other provisions could be bought ; though the price 

of everything was, as might have been expected, 
liigli. 

DuriBg this, and the two following days, the pre- 
parations for evacuating the position were carried on 
and completed. All our artillery was gradually with- 
drawn, until by the evening of the 22nd a few pieces, 
which were not worth removing, only remained 
mounted within the position. A large quantity of 
shot was thrown down weUs, the rest removed. The 
greatei part of the unmounted native guns were de- 
stroyed. Still, a considerable number, which there 
was not time to burst, were left behind. 

The treasure, amounting to more than twenty-three 
lacs of rupees, or 230,000/., which had been buried 
under ground during the siege, was exhumed, and 
removed in safety to the Dilkoosha. With it were 
sent the remainder of the ex-king’s jewels, which had 
been removed from the Kaiser Bagh two days before 
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the Eesidencj was invested. During the eonfnsion 
attendant on the siege, many of these had been pur- 
loined. Still a quantity of valuable jewellery was 
preserved. The removal of the treasure and jewels 
was elFeeted under the superintendence of the Deputy- 
Commissioner, Mr. S. N. Martin, assisted by Mr. F. 
St. C. ^Yiiliams, and was no light undertaking. The 
treasure was chiefly laden on native carts drawn by 
bullocks, which dragged their heavy burthen slowly 
through the deep sand. One treasure cart broke 
down during the night in the sandy lane, and was 
extricated with great difficulty. 

There Avas a large quantity of copper coin in the 
Treasury, amounting in value to 2600/. This was 
not wnrth the carriage which would have been required 
to remove it, and it was therefore abandoned. 

A large amount of private property was necessarily 
also sacrificed. In every house the departing families 
left the greater part of their possessions behind them ; 
a few- valuables and necessaries only being carried 
awaj'. In my own case, though I succeeded in saving 
many valuables, the value of property lost exceeded 
1200/., forwdiich compensation to the amount of 400/. 
only, has as yet been granted. In the above total, 
however, is included my wife’s jewel-box, which was 
not intentionally left behind, but was stolen during 
the siege. It had been locked up in a wardrobe in 
one of the upper rooms ; and some time after these had 
been reoecupied by the sick and wounded of Have- 
lock’s force, it wns discovered to be missing. We 
supposed that it had been purloined by one of the 
many nondescript attendants, who were necessarily al. 
this time admitted into our house. 

After selecting such things as could be removed, 
our native domestics were allowed to help themselves; 
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under the strict condition, however, that whatever 
they took must he worn, and that no bundles of any 
kind would be permitted. It was highly amusing to 
see their reappearance. My architect was dressed 
in a flowing printed-flannel lady’s dressing-gown, a 
French shawl being converted into a waistband. 
Another, a levy, shouldered his musket over a black 
dress coat. A third had rigged himself out in a pair 
of himting boots. Altogether their appearance was 
most ludicrous, and provoked peals of laughter from 
themselves and us. 

On the 21st, just four days after he had received 
the tidings of the honours bestowed upon him. Sir 
Henry Havelock was seized with dysentery ; and so 
dangerous were the symptoms, that he was removed 
in the afternoon of that day to the Dilkoosha, in 
hopes that the change of air might check the progress 
of the disease. 

On the same day Sir Colin Campbell issued a general 
order commending the conduct of the garrison, and 
congratulating Generals Outram and Havelock on 
having been the first to bring relief. Hearty and 
soldier-like as was the order, which will be found in 
the Appendix, it was thought by those who had neither 
formed part of “the remnant of a British regiment,” 
nor belonged to the “ company of British artillery,” 
therein commended, to be not a little defective. The 
Commander-in-Chief had not visited the several posts 
of the garrison, and a wish was felt that this might 
be done. Hothing was so likely to leave a correct 
impression of the actual events of the siege, and of 
the labours of the several garrisons, as a personal 
examination of the posts themselves. "W^itli this view 
I addressed the chief of. the staff, requesting that Sir 
Colin would, if he could spare time, examine the 
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* defences of my post before tbe place was abandoned. 
In reply, Greneral Mansfield stated tbat there was not 
time to do so ; but added, “ an order 'will appear this 
evening correcting the Commander-in-Chief’s omis- 
sion in yesterday’s order, with regard to the civil 
functionaries who have aided in the defence of Luck- 
now.” The following order accordingly appeared on 
the 22nd : — 

Head-«|iiarfcerSj SIxali Nujeef, IToTember, 1857, 

“ When the Commander-in-Chief issued his order 
of yesterday, with regard to the old garrison of 
Lucknow, his Excellency was unaware of the im- 
portant part taken in aid of the soldiers by the civil 
functionaries who happened to be at the Eesidency 
when it ■was shut in by the enemy. 2. His Excellency 
congratulates them very heartily on the honour they 
have won in conjunction with their military comrades. 
This is only another instance that, in danger and diffi- 
culty, all Englishmen behave alike, whatever their 
profession.” 

On the afternoon of Sunday, 22nd of November, 
it became known that we should evacuate the place at 
midnight. It would have been a melancholy satisfac- 
tion to have blown up om houses and property as we 
retired, and at all events to have prevented our bar- 
barous and cowardly enemy from polluting with Ms 
presence the scenes of so much constancy and suffer- 
ing; but it was rightly judged that this might com- 
promise the safety of the retiring garrison. 

Everything, therefore, was done to maintain until 
the last moment the usual ordinary appearance of 
things. At midnight we silently marched out ; the 
outposts first retiring, and being joined by the others 
as they passed along. I was attended by six chup- 
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prassieg or native orderlies, wlio had faithfully stood * 
hy me during th.e siege, fought hy my side, and 
behaved throughout with unvarying fidelity.* 

The secret of our departure was withheld from the 
natives till the last moment, to prevent its being dis- 
closed to the enemy. But it was impossible that they 
could witness the preparations which were going on, 
and not guess at the result which was coming. The 
old pensioners of my garrison were sadly disheartened; 
they are all Oudh men, and hoped to have returned 
with flying colours to their villages ; whereas, in lieu, 
they are required to leave their country, and feel 
doubtful as to our intentions of returning. Besides, 
they are old and decrepit ; and though they have kept 
faithful watch behind om- defences, they tell us that 
they can no longer perform the same marches as 
robust men. 

The scene at my house on the night of the 22nd of 
ISTovember will not readily be forgotten. Everything 
had been prepared for the flnal move, and we assem- 
bled for the last time in the public room. The 18- 
pounder gun in the south-west bastion had been long 
removed and replaced by a native 12-pounder. This, 
now. Captain Maude had caused to be loaded, and 
then crammed to the muzzle with mud, preparatory to 
bursting it. Late, however, an order was received, 
prohibiting its being burst, lest it should at all dis- 
close to the enemy the secret of our departure. Pre- 
sently Captains Maude and Plaw^es commenced the 
destruction of everything in the house capable of 
easy demolition. Grlass lamps were taken down and 
smashed into a thousand pieces. The alabaster 

* These orderly chupprassies have been rewarded by order of the 
G-overnorof India with gratuities of 100 rupees each, and have been 
seYerally promoted. 
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statuettes brouglit from Florence by Signor Barsotelli 
shared the same fate. Toilet glasses, crockery, orna- 
mental furniture, mingled their remains, until the arms 
of the destroyers were tired. 

And now it is midnight, and we more along. As 
we pass the gate of the General’s quarters, we see 
]iim seated on his horse ; but it is no use waiting 
with him, for he means to be the last man to leave 
the Bailey Guard Gate, while we are anxious to join 
our friends at the Dilkoosha. Forwai'd, therefore, 
we pass the gate, and the Clock Tower, turn sharp to 
the left, and enter the Tehree Kotee enclosure, and pass 
in succession the Furhut Buksh and Chuttur Munzil. 
All along we see files of ranks ready to join us ; and 
here the Artillery staff, there the Engineers, fall in. 
We have now left our defences, and glance up to the 
right towards the Kaiser Bagh, to see if the enemy 
is visible. Ko, all is stiH, and not a shot is fired. 
The high-road is reached — ^now the Sekundur Bagh 
is passed, and we are halted for some time in the 
sandy lane. Again we move on, and emerge into the 
open country. It is bitterly cold, as we are again 
halted for h a l f an hour, without being able to discover 
why. And now we are in the M'artiniere Park, and 
halt again ; we know our way, why longer tarry with 
the military, who seem to be taking up their positions 
for to-morrow? Come along— -we strike off to the 
left, and soon hit the direct road to the Dilkoosha, 
and turn down it. 'Wlio comes there ? Friends ! 
Has the garrison left P It has, and we are part of it. 
Good night ! We pass on, and in a few minutes reach 
tlie camp. 

One officer of the garrison had a narrow escape 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. The hour 
fixed for our departure was midnight, and before this 
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arrived many of the garrison laid down to take some 
rest, making sure of being awoke when tlie move- 
ment began. Among these was Captain Waterman, 
of the 13th AT. I. He fell fast asleep, and his friends 
failed to awake him. The troops had marched out of 
the Eesidency, and had cleared the palaces altogether- 
before he awoke. His consternation on awaking may 
well be imagined. He was alone in the abandoned 
position, and could discover no traces of his friends. 
Appalled by the horror of his position, he followed in 
the track of the retiring force as fast as he could, but 
not nntil he had left the old position far behind him 
did he overtake the rear-guard. The shock he had 
undergone was too great for him, and he long suffered 
from its effects. 

I found my way early on the 23rd of Hovember 
to G-eneral Havelock’s tent, to inquire what benefit 
he had derived from his removal to the Dilkoosha. 
I was directed to a common soldier’s tent, which 
was pitched near the one in which we had found 
shelter. Entering it, I found the Greneral’s aide-de- 
camp, Captain Hargood, and his medical attendant 
Dr Collinson, lying down. They whispered to me in 
mournful accents the grievous news that Sir Henry’s 
case was worse, and pointed to where he lay. It was 
in a doolie, which had been brought inside the tent, 
and served as a bed. The cui-tain on my side was 
down. I approached, and found young Havelock 
seated on the further side upon the ground by his 
dying father. His wounded arm still hung in a sling, 
but with his other he supplied all his father’s wants. 
They told me that the Greneral would allow no one to 
render him any attendance but his son. I saw that 
to speak was impossible, and sorrowfully withdrew. 

During that day the camp halted at the Dilkoosha. 
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The ladies and children, and the wounded, were pro- 
vided with such accommodation as was available in 
tents and in the buildings of the palace. General 
Gutram, with the troops of the late garrison, held the 
rear of the position occupied by the army, viz. those 
posts which faced the enemy, who, however, during 
the day, only maintained a desultory cannonade. 
They remained for many hours in entire ignorance 
of our having abandoned the Besideney, nor did 
they, I believe, attempt to enter it till near noon 
in the day. 

And now the long-accumulating letters and papers 
pour in upon us. Since the outbreak at Caumpoor, 
our communications by post had been closed, a period 
of nearly six months. Letters of June, August, and 
i^ovember tumble in together. Mournful, and full 
of sad fears and alarms, are the English letters, 
mixed with complaints of our silence. Others had 
been heard of; why not we? It was, indeed, im- 
possible to have written. The only messenger who 
during the siege conveyed our despatches, and 
brought us replies, it udll be remembered, was 
“ITngud,” and it was not safe to charge him vdth 
more than a minute scrap of paper. It was im- 
possible to have transmitted private letters. Some 
about the military head-quarters no doubt did send 
tidings of a personal nature; but we were not 
among the number. JTor was private communication 
opened by the arrival of Havelock’s force. Cossids, 
obtained with difficulty, stiU carried General Outram’s 
despatches in sealed cpiills. But not a single private 
letter was despatched during the whole seven weeks 
of the blockade by General Havelock himself. 

On opening the papers, what most touches and 
affects us is the earnest and hearty sympathy of which 
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the Lucknow garrison has been the object at home. 
The heart of Old England has indeed overflowed to- 
wards us. And to obtain such overflowings of English 
sympathy, what would not Englishmen do ? Shall I 
say what is strictly fact, that I never doubted that it 
would be SO: that in the darkest hour of our be- 
leaguerment, I always wms assured that thousands of 
our countrymen would hasten to our relief; and felt 
that the only chance of success possessed by our 
treacherous enemies was to overpov/er us at the begin- 
ning, before one of our soldiers could reach Cawnpoor. 
How fully have those expectations been fulfilled I 
How promptly was succour provided! How large 
and ^ sufiicient the force sent, and how amply has 

British, and indeed foreign, sympathy provided to 
relieve the distress and desolation which the late sad 
events have caused! Truly, with these facts before 
one, well may one feel proud to be an Englishman ! 

The Martiniere was held by General Outram’s 
division, and w^as Hsited by several persons from our 
camp. Sir Colin s head quarters for the day were 
also estabhshed there. The enemy were found to 
have committed great devastation in the interior of 
this fantastically ornamented edifice. General Mar- 
tme, in order to prevent the building being seized 
arter his_ decease, by the King of Oudh, directed that 
hiB remains should be interred in it. His tomb ivis 
accordingly, placed in a vault below the building, and 
as sepulchres are universally respected in the^East 
tlie building had been allowed to 


-'■eniain appropriated 

to the educational purposes to ufliich the General had 
devoted it. But the mutineers have shown their 
hatred to everything European, by even disinterring 
■ le bones of Martine, and destroying his tomb. The 
marble pavements have also all been dug up, and the 
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stone remoTed j and tlie doors and door-frames tom 
ont and destroyed. 

November — In the forenoon of this day Sir 

Henry Havelock, who had been gradually sinking 
since his arrival at Dilkoosha, expired. He lived just 
long enough to see the accomplishment of that for 
which he had so nobly fought, and to hear that his 
exertions had been appreciated by his Queen and 
country. He had the satisfaction of being tended 
during his last moments by a beloved son. But 
higher consolations far than these, the warrior had. 
He had lived a Christian, and now his end was 
peace ! His remains were conveyed to Alum Bagh, 
and there interred. 

About 11 o’clock G-eneral Hope Grant’s Dmsion, 
accompanied by the Commander-in-Chief, all the ladies 
and wounded, moved to Alum Bagh, leaving General 
Outram’s Division on the ground. — No opposition was 
offered by the enemy. Avoiding the cloud of dust 
which marked the line of carts, camels, carriages, and 
vehicles of all kinds, mixed with troops, European 
and Seikh, I, with other camp-followers, made our 
way through the fields, wliich contrasted pleasantly 
with the scene of our long confinement. Cultivation 
had not been neglected during the disturbances, and 
the crops looked well. The fields of sugar-cane espe- 
cially drew the attention of our camp-followers, and 
were being rapidly cleared. The small villages near 
which we passed were deserted. In one only were 
a few peasants to be seen. About 3, lu m., we ap- 
proach Alum Bagh, and a line of Lancer pickets 
ranged in front arrests the further progress of the 
living stream, which, constantly fed from the I’ear, 
swells into a lake. Mounting an adjacent eminence 
we look doivn upon the singular spectacle presented by 
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this confused mass of men, cattle, carriages, doolies, 
and engines of war. But why are we stopped ? has 
the enemy shown himself? hTo, hut yonder is Alum 
Bagh, and we are going to take up a position on the 
Cawnpoor side of it. Pickets of cavalry and horse 
artillery now advance over the plain in front of Alum 
Bagh, and take up their position ; and presently the 
stream of troops and refugees flows on again, and 
settles for the night within the assigned boundaries. 
Half a mile of clear ground separates the camp from 
Alum Bagh, beyond which again are seen the suburbs 
of Lucknow. 

November 25//^.— The camp halted to-day to allow 
Outram’s Division to come up. I went over to see 
the Alum Bagh. — It was one of the royal gardens, 
being a square of 500 yards, enclosed by a wall about 
9 feet high, and entered through a handsome gateway. 
The interior had been full of large fruit trees, and 
the centre is occupied by a double-storied summer- 
house of masonry. All traces of the garden have 
now disappeared, the fruit-trees having all been cut 
down. The wall, on the city side, has been strength- 
ened by a strong ramp of earth; and an interior 
earthen ramp or traverse has been thrown up all round 
the centre building to stop the enemy’s round shot. 
Well-formed earthwork bastions have been erected at 
each corner, and the face of the enclosure next to the 
high road has been protected by a ditch. Idajor 
Sibley, 64th Eegt., commanding the post, took us to 
the look-out upon the roof, whence we could with 
glasses distinguish the enemy crowding the top of the 
Eesidency. The garrison at Alum Bagh suffered 
httle inconvenience from the enemy dmring our block- 
ade. At first high grass and groves of trees sur- 
rounded the position on all sides, affording cover to 
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the enemy’s riflemen, who did some damage; hut 
these were burnt and cut down, when the annoyance 
ceased. The enemy have occasionally succeeded in 
throwing 12-lb. shot inside the enclosure, but have 
rarely done any damage. Duiang the afternoon 
Outram’s Division joined the camp, without molesta- 
tion. They passed, however, several carts, and bodies 
of camp-followers, stragglers of yesterday’s march, who 
had been surprised by the enemy, and destroyed. 

Hearing that there was a post ofiiee, and numerous 
letter-bags in camp, I made my way to it. A cart 
alone marked the “ Office.” Some letter-bags had 
been taken off it, and their contents emptied upon a 
large blanket spread upon the ground. There was 
only one person to sort them ; and he had not com- 
menced doing so, while a number of the old garrison, 
eager like myself to get their letters, were seated 
round the heap turning over the letters, occasionally 
appropriating one themselves, or tossing one to a 
friend. I joined them, and soon found enough to fill 
my pockets. 

WMle encamped at the Alum Bagh I took the oppor- 
tunity of seeking Brigadier the Honourable Adrian 
Hope, and Captain William Peel, to obtain from them 
an account of the. storming of the Sekundur Bagh, and 
the Shah Hujeef. Both these distingrrished oflicers, 
whose subsequent sad loss we have to moui’n, most 
kindly described to me the part which they had taken 
in those actions ; and it is from their ivords that the 
account which has been already given was compiled. 

The tents of the Naval Brigade, among which was 
that of Captain Peel, formed a distinct quarter in the 
camp. And it was a most striking, and to our Indian 
eyes extraordinary, sight to see the naval uniform 
showing itself everywhere within these limits. Little 
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midshipmen were seen issuing from the canvas domi- 
ciles, which hitherto we had seen only appropriated 
hy the soldier or civilian, near the doors of which 
hnng, from the tent ropes, cages containing green 
parrots or other pets, which had heen picked np hy 
these young warriors. 

The united camp halted at Alum Bagh, on the 
26th of November, during which arrangements were 
made for leaving there General Outram’s Division, 
4000 strong of all arms, to watch the rebels in Luck- 
now. On the 27th the camp moved on its first 
march towards Oawnpoor. And now we were our- 
selves to traverse that line of road towards which our 
hopes and expectations had been so long directed. 
It i,s a raised and metalled causeway, wide enough to 
admit of two strings of carriages to traverse it 
abreast. Great was the confusion, and painful the 
delay, attending the operation of forming the mass of 
carts, carriages, guns, tumbrels, camels, and other 
beasts of burthen, crowded in the parallelogram of 
the camp, into double file along the road. Several 
hours elapsed before this could be effected ; and when 
accomplished, the line extended over eight miles of 
road. It would be difficult to convey a correct idea of 
the column of retreat from Lucknow. Birst marched 
an advanced guard of Infantry, with ivhich rode 
General Hope Grant, who was in command of the 
Division, and his stafi*. It was intended that the 
convoy of refugees should follow. A few of the 
carriages only, however, were fortunate enough to get 
their place in the line. The rest were intercepted by 
artiller}^ baggage carts and camels, and struggled to 
maintain their place, or to push on and join the fore- 
most of their company, as best they could. It had been 
intended that all the baggage should be kept back in 
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tlie rear. But the eagerness of servants to get 
forward with the conveyances, on the arrival of which 
depended their masters’ comfort for the night, could 
not he overcome ; and they diverged from the road, 
along which the column moved at slow and solemn 
pace, shot ahead, and cut in again wherever an open- 
ing could he found. Sometimes it became necessarj- 
to stop a baggage cart at the point of the sword, to 
allow of the refugee carriages and carts moving on. 
The clerks, and most of the uneovenanted, travelled 
in native carts. Some of these were piled up with 
baggage ; and when challenged to stop and make way 
for the refugees, a solitary East Indian perched on 
the top of Ms household gods wmuld reply that it was 
the carriage of a refugee. The long string of caiis 
laden with the treasure, king’s jewels, and prize pro- 
perty, followed the refugees. Sir Colin Campbell 
and stafi* rode across cormtry, keeping parallel to the 
column, at the distance of a couple of hundred yards. 
Behind his cavalcade, retired at some distance, rode 
Lieut. H. M. Ha^'elock and myself. Ear on the left 
and on the right, could be distinguished videttes of 
cavalry, keeping a watchful look-out. hfot an enemy 
in any shape showed himself however. And through- 
out this day’s and the subsequent march to CauTi- 
poor, there was no attempt made to molest us. It 
was the afternoon before wn crossed the Bunnee 
bridge, the centre arch of which had been cut through 
by the mutineers, and temporarily repaired by our 
sappers. A Madras Native Inlantry regiment was 
encamped at Bunnee ; where -were also to be seen 
the ruins of more than one Exu’opean bungalow, 
■which had been burnt by the rebels. We looked 
with much interest on the countenances and appear- 
ance of the Madras sepoys and native officers ; who 
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tad maintained their fidelity, while that of our Ben- 
galies had so signally failed. To judge hy the 
appearance of this regiment certainly, the native 
soldiers of Madras are in external appearance, height, 
and physiq^ue, very inferior to the splendid figures 
generally seen in the army of Bengal. The latter is 
undoubtedly composed of a finer race of men than 
the former. And I have no doubt, but that for the 
radical defects of organization and management 
which have been already explained, it would not have 
been found inferior in the essential qualities of a 
soldier ; mihtary honour, and fidelity. 

The camp was pitched about a mile beyond the 
bridge, distant about eighteen miles from Lucknow. 
Most of the refugees reached it about sun-down. 
But for many hours afterwards, the stream of bag- 
gage carriages and animals continued to pour in. 

On arriving at Bunnee the sound of a heavy can- 
nonade in the direction of Cawnpoor was clearly 
heard, inducing much speculation as to its cause. 
hTo news had reached the Commander-in-Chief from 
that station, for several days ; and it was accordingly 
resolved to push forward next day as quickly as pos- 
sible. The camp accordingly moved early on the 
28th, and the confusion was worse confounded than 
ever. My own and several other refugee carriages 
were detained, unable to stir, for upwards of an hour 
at starting, behind a park of artillery; the officers of 
wliichwere equally with ourselves lamenting the want 
of order and arrangement in the line of march. 

At last the motionless mass began to show signs of 
movement at its further end, and in course of time it 
reached ourselves. But so much time had been lost, 
that instead of contenting myself with riding along off' 
the I’oad, I was compelled to undertake the duty of 
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courier ; by riding before tbe carriages, and forcibly 
detaining the long string of baggage carts, which, 
while we were detained, had got ahead. 

Pressing on in this way towards the head of the 
column, we learnt at last, that the Commander-in-Chief 
had received unpleasant news from Cawnpoor; and 
that the march was to be forced on, so as to reach the 
bank of the river on that evening. 

On reacliing Onao a halt of two hours wms allowed, 
after which the march wms wearily continued imtil, 
after traversing twenty-nine miles of road, we reached 
our camping groimd some time after dark : and found 
the line spread out again, and settling for the night 
on the open, arid sandy plain, within three miles of 
the Granges. The rear-guard did not finally come 
into camp till twenty-four hours afterwards. 

Sir Colin had crossed the river during the after- 
noon into the intrenchment at Cawmpoor ; where his 
presence was much needed to assist and reassure the 
force commanded by Greneral Windham, which was 
beleaguered by the mutineers of the Cvralior Contin- 
gent. We had hoped that we had done with the 
alarms of wmr for some time to come ; so that the 
booming of the heavy guns, which continued through- 
out the whole day of Sunday, the 29th of blovember, 
and the smoke of which could be clearly seen across 
the river, was nowise a welcome sound. The muti- 
neers having possessed themselves of the town of 
Cawnpoor, and of the whole military station, and ad- 
vanced their posts to near the Bridge of Boats; it was 
nowise an easy operation to take the army and its 
immense convoy across. 

The arrangements by which the Commander-in- 
Chief succeeded in accomplishing this movement, in 
the success of which we were all so deeply concerned, 
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in face of a nnuaerons enemy, possessed of a large 
park of heavy artillery, witliont sustaining any loss 
in life or property, were certainly admirable. The 
enemy bad the advantage of position. I'or the river 
bank on the Oawupoor side is bigb ; while the ground 
on the opposite, or Oudh side of the stream, lies very 
low for the distance of more than a mile, and is sub- 
ject to extensive yearly inundation. Along the bank, 
stood the houses and enclosures of the European 
station, of which the enemy had possession. It must 
be confessed that they showed little enterprize or 
military skill, in opposing so feeble a resistance to the 
passage of our force and convoy. 

The measures taken by Sir Colin Campbell to pro- 
tect the bridge during the passage of the force were, 
to place all his heavy guns in position on our side of 
the river, under Captain Peel, E.hT., and Captain 
Travers, E.A. ; and to open a heavy fire upon the 
enemy across tlie Ganges, and thereby prevent their 
maintaining a cannonade upon the bridge. The guns 
and mortars of the intrenchment were at the same 
time ordered to open upon those positions which had 
been taken up by the enemy which were nearest to 
the bridge of boats. 

Euring the forenoon of the 29th the enemy had 
opened guns upon the bridge, and several round shot 
had passed over it, without, however, doing much 
injury. But under the lieavy cannonade now brought 
against them they withdrew their guns ; and the 
passage of the river was accomplished by the force 
and its immense convoy, each cart of which passed 
the bridge in single file, absolutely without loss ! 
"When it is considered that the passage began on the 
afternoon of the 29th, and continued without inter- 
mission for more than thirty hours, it must be ad- 
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mitted that though the military euterprize of the 
enemy may have been contemptible, the arrangements 
of the British commander deserve the highest praise. 

G-eneral Windham’s force was at this time cooped 
up within the intrenchment. In order to secure a 
camp for the Commander-in-Chiefs force, and for the 
refugees, in rear of the intrenchment, and covering 
the Allahabad road; Brigadier Hope’s brigade, ac- 
companied by some field artillery, and cavalry, were 
first moved across the river, and took up a position 
south of the canal, near the old dragoon lines. 

The ladies, wounded, and other refugees from Luck- 
now, moved towards the river after nightfall : and after 
toiling wearily along the road, over the heavy sand oi 
the river, and filing singly and slowly over the bridge, 
reached the Cawnpoor side in safety. As the leading 
carriages of the ladies were approaching the bridge, a 
sharp fire of musketry began, the bright flashes of 
which appeared i;o be very near the opposite Bridge 
Head ; and which occasioned no little alarm among the 
weary fugitives. It soon, however, diminished to a 
few dropping shots : and on reaching the opposite side 
we learnt that the firing had proceeded from some of 
our own pickets, who had been alarmed by the move- 
ments of the enemy. After toiling, guarded by pickets 
of the Bifles, round the intrenchment along rough and 
broken ground, over which Mr. Arthur Boulderson 
and I tired ourselves with urging and pricking on, at 
the points of our swords, the wearied cattle; we reached, 
a little before daybreak of the 30th of November, 
the old Dragoon barracks, in rear of Brigadier Hope’s 
Brigade ; and close to the melancholy and battered 
memorials of Sir Hugh Wlieeler’s disaster at Gawn- 
poor. 

The first intelligenee that greeted me upon the 
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morning of the 30 tli, was brought by one of the old 
pensioners of my garrison at Lucknow ; and was to 
the effect that the architect, Pirana, and three of my 
orderlies, had been made prisoners by our European 
soldiers on the previous night; and were then con- 
fined within the intrenchment. They had begged this 
pensioner to go and inform me of their misadventure; 
and to tell me that they were all to be hanged at ten 
o’clock! — A cannonade was at this time going on be- 
tween the mutineers and the intrenchment; which 
rendered the approach to the latter very unsafe. There 
was, however, only one thing to be done, the men must 
be released ; I accordingly made my way to the in- 
trenchment as quickly as possible. Arrived within 
the works, I was directed to a guard-house, in the lee 
of which I found my servants seated, each with his 
arms pinioned behind his back ; and looking miserably 
unhappy. They were, of course, rejoiced to see me, 
and told me that while following myself at the dis- 
tance of a few yards only, they had been seized by the 
European soldiers, who declared that they must have 
stolen a double-barrelled gun of mine which they were 
carrying. They were, they said, all to be hanged 
immediately. I explained to the of&cer on duty the 
mistake which had occurred ; but he possessed no 
authority to release the men, and the G-eneral was ab- 
sent. I accordingly seated myself near them to await 
his return. Fortunately Lieut. Havelock, at this 
time, came up and joined his assurances to mine, that 
the prisoners were good men and true, and no rebels. 
Thus assured, the officer of the guard thought that he 
might venture to release his prisoners ; and they were 
accordingly set at liberty. 

To recover my gun I had to proceed outside the in- 
trenchment to an outwork, held at the time under 
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fire, by the Eifle Brigade, under Colonel Walpole. I 
scarcely liked to trouble this officer at such a moment, 
when himself and the officers about him were looking 
over the rampart of the outwork, watching the move- 
ments of the enemy. However, I was very kindly 
received. The privates who had made the prisoners 
soon produced the gun and English wallets on which 
my name was stamped in full; and they were re- 
stored to me. 

The orderlies wore, as is the custom for Govern- 
ment servants in India, large brass plates or badges 
upon their breasts, on which the words financial 
coMMissioNEE FOE ouDH were engraved in large 
English letters ; and the Colonel could not help 
expressing his surprise to his men, that such a token 
should not have protected their wearers from arrest. 
The Eifles, however, had only just arrived in the 
country ; and it was impossible to prevent mistakes 
of this kind from occa.sionally occurring. Having 
succeeded in rescuing both servants and property, I 
rejoined our camp. I was not long in visiting the 
heartrending scene of Wheeler’s defence, many ac- 
comits of which have already been before the public. 
The site of the last sad unequalled tragedy, the 
house of massacre at Cawnpoor, was then in the 
hands of the mutineers, and could not be visited. 
We subsequently were informed that wliile in their 
possession, the enemy had caused the building to be 
thorouglily cleaned and whitewashed ; so as to remove 
all traces of blood shed within its waEs. This may 
have been done possibly from feelings of shame at 
the traces of an act which so outraged hmnanity. 
More probably, in order to prevent the further con- 
tinuance of the practice introduced by General Heill, 
who made the highest caste Brahmin mutineers, clean 
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up, "before their execution, with their own hands, a 
portion of the floor which was clotted with the hlood 
of onr countrywomen. 

Here, then, this account terminates : not without 
rendering earnest thanksgivings to that merciful 
Providence who preserved us through those fearful 
perils, by which we were so long encompassed,— and 
caused our lot to differ from the sad fate of our 
countrymen and countrywomen who perished in the 
hopeless defence and fearful massacre of Ca’wnpoor. 

The force under Sir Colin Campbell, by which the 
relief of the Lucknow garrison, and its withdrawal 
in safety to Cawnpoor, had been thus so gloriously 
cind successfully achieved, numbered about 4550 men, 
and thirty-two guns. 

Among the latter were eight heavy guns, 24- 
pounders, and 8-inch howitzers, which were manned 
by the Naval Brigade. The 68-pounders which were 
brought from the Shannon frigate by Captain Peel, 
had been left at AUahabad in consequence of its 
having been found impossible to procure the neces- 
sary cattle for their transport. The other guns were 
all field-pieces, forming the usual complement of one 
heavy field-battery of Eoyal Artillery, one Bengal 
horse field-battery, and two troops of Bengal and 
of Madras Horse Artillery. 

The cavalry consisted of H. M. 9th Lancers from 
Lehli ; a detachment of the military train just arrived 
from Calcutta; and detachments of the 1st, 2nd, and 
5th Punjaub-Seikh Cavalry and of Hodson’s Horse. 

The infantry comprised H. M. 8th, 53rd, and 75th 
Eegts. from Dehli, and the 93rd Highlanders who 
had recently arrived, also detachments of the 5th 
Pusiliers, 23rd Welsh Fusiliers, 64th Eegt., 82nd 
Foot, 90th Light Infantry, and of the 1st Madras 
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Fusiliers. There were two regiments of Seikh In- 
fantry, the 2nd and the 4th, and detachments of 
Bengal and Punjauh Sappers and Miners. 

The loss sustained by the force in accomplishing 
our relief was severe, amounting to 122 killed, and 
414 wounded. Among the former, ten were officers ; 
and there were thirty-hve officers wounded. 

The following detail affords the particulars of the 
loss, showing the brunt to have fallen on the Artillery 
and ATaval Brigade, and on the 93rd Highlanders. 
We had to mourn several officers of distinction, killed : 
Colonel G. Biddulph, Quartermaster-General’s De- 
partment ; Captain Hardy, Eoyal Artillery ; Captain 
Wheatcroft, 6th Dragoon Guards ; Captain I. Dalzell., 
y3rd Highlanders, and others. The list of wounded 
included a large number of the staff, and Sir Colin 
Campbell himself was in the number. 
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It has been said that the withdrawal of onr forces 
from, and the abandonment of the Lucknow Eesi- 
dency, occasioned much disappointment to those who 
were reheyed by Sir Colin Campbell. I must guard 
against the supposition that it is intended to condemn 
that measure. So far as can be judged from subse- 
quent events, the course decided upon by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, disheartening as it was to us, was 
yet by far the wisest one. True, the enemy were ready 
to abandon the Kaiser Bagh ; and Avhen they had 
abandoned it, the capture of the rest of the city might 
not have been found difficult. True, that at the time 
our prestige suffered injury from the relinquishment 
of Lucknow to the mutineers ; yet the reasons which 
recommend the policy which was actually followed 
are far more cogent. 

It would have been useless to expel the mutineers 
from Lucknow unless we could have maintained our 
possession of that capital. Bor this purpose, there 
was not at the time assembled at Lucknow a force 
sufficient, without neglecting mihtary operations of 
more vital importance. The enemy then held Butteh- 
ghur, and the whole of Eohilcund : and a large and 
well-appointed force threatened Cawnpoor. To pro- 
vide for the safety of our older provinces, and of the 
line of the Trunk Eoad ; and to expel the enemy from 
the Dooab, was the first consideration. Kor did we lose 
much in actual prestige. Bor the mutineers occupying 
the city of Lucknow were more effectually threatened, 
and kept in check by the force left at Alum Bagh, 
xmder command of Sir James Outram; than they 
would have been if the same force had garrisoned the 
Bailey Gruard or Kaiser Bagh. In the former case 
the troops maintamed an offensive attitude; in the 
latter they woiHd soon have been reduced to a state 
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of defence. We liave, therefore, good grounds for 
applauding the decision of withdrawing the garrison 
and abandoning the city altogether, which was come 
to by Sir Colin. 

Nor have we less reason to admire the skill and 
eminent success with which these measures were 
carried out. Excepting, perhaps, the slight cheek at 
the Shah Nujeef, where, as is generally admitted, 
some sacrifice of life would have been prevented by a 
more free use of heavy artillery, the whole course of 
operations w^as indeed most admirable. Every member 
of the garrison, European and native, was withdrawn, 
■without the loss of one life. The whole of the 
treasure, and all the European guns, were brought 
away. And little else was left to the foiled enemy, 
but the bare walls of the Eesidency buildings. 

Subsequent accounts tell us that they have done 
their best to destroy these monuments of our defence. 
Most of the houses have been levelled. Of some, not 
a trace remains. One turret alone marks the site of 
the Eesidency: and a few pillars only indicate the 
position of Grubbins’ house. 

I annex the order conveying merited praise to his 
army for this glorious achievement, which was issued 
by Sir Colin Campbell on the 23rd of liTovember. 

“ The Commander-in-Chief has reason to be thank- 
ful to the force he conducted for the relief of the 
garrison of Lucknow. 

“ 2. Hastily assembled, fatigued by long marches, 
but animated by a common feeling of determination 
to accomplish the duty before them, all ranks of 
this force have compensated for their small number, 
in the execution of a most difficult duty, by unceasing 
exertions. 

“3. From the morning of the 16th till last night, 
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the whole force has been one outlying picket never 
out of fire, and covering an immense extent of 
ground, to permit the garrison to retire scathless 
and in safety, covered by the whole of the relieving 
force. 

“ 4 . That ground was won by fighting as hard as 
it ever fell to the lot of the Commander-in-Chief to 
mtness, it being necessary to bring up the same men 
over and over again to fresh attacks ; and it is with the 
greatest gratification that his Excellency declares he 
never saw men behave better. 

“5. The storming of the Sekundur Bagh and the 
Shah Nujeef has never been surpassed in daring, and 
the success of it was most brilliant and complete. 

“ 6. The movement of last night, by which the final 
rescue of the garrison was elfected, was a model of 
discipline and exactness. The consequence was, that 
the enemy was completely deceived, and the force 
retired by a narrow tortuous lane, the only line of 
retreat open, in the face of 50,000 enemies, without 
molestation. 

“ 7. The Commander-in-Chief ofiers his sincere 
thanks to Major-General Sir James Outram, G.C.B., 
for the happy manner in which he planned and car- 
ried out his arrangements for the evacuation of the 
Residoncy of Lucknow.’^ 


CHAPTER XVIIl. 


CONCLUDING OBSERYATIONS. 

Bffeci; of the brief Britkb rule in Oudh has been for good. — Future 
brighter prospects of the proTince. — Its superior natural resources. 
— System of administration.— Moderation of assessment. — Importance 
of the Land Revenue settlement. — 111 eifects of high assessment. — 
Two examples given.— Bacoits of Oudh.— Desolation of many parts of 
the province when first occupied. — Improvement after thirteen 
months.— Example in illustration. — The term "martiaP’ properly in- 
applicable in the sense of ^Hurbiilent^’ to the population. — Habits 
of the people. — The talooq^dars under a strong Government will cease 
to be turbulent. — Talooqdars who have shown fidelity should be re- 
warded. — Their names stated. — General conduct of talooqdars in 
other parts of the country. — Konwur Singh ; Amor Singh.^ — Rajah of 
Pachete. — ^Landed aristocracy of Bengal.— Cessation of dacoity in 
Oudh. — Future power of the British Government in India. — Its 
greater independence of Indian prejudices. — Danger which may thence 
result. — Under the East India Company, during the rule of a century, 
there was no national revolt. 

In quitting for a season tlie fine pro%fince, -vvliicli lias 
been tlie scene of so niucb useful and successful exer- 
tion, as well as of so mncli and sncli lengthened snfier- 
ing and sorrow, it is gratifying to know that the effect 
of onr brief rule in Ondb bas been for good. It is 
pleasing, also, to look forward to brighter prospects ; 
and to anticipate the yet far greater improvements 
which a continuance of enlightened government may 
effect. Superior in natural resources to the rest of the 
ISTorth- Western Provinces generally, and inhabited hy 
an industrious population, this noble province, properly 
administered, should he the brightest gem in the In- 
dian diadem. The system of administration laid down 
by tbe Grovernment of Lord Dalliousie, on the model of 
the Punjauh, promises the avoidance of many evils by 
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■wHch that of our older provinces has been disfigured. 
A simple code and procedure for civil and criminal 
law have been bestowed. A moderate, a very moderate, 
assessment of the land revenue for thirty years, and a 
settlement of the titles to land, are now the main 
desiderata. Hitherto, in the case of every province 
which has come under our rule, by cession or by con- 
quest, we have at first fallen into the dangerous error 
of fixing our land revenue demand too high. ISTor is 
the Punjaub exempt from injury arising from the 
same grave mistake. Let Oudli reap the benefit of 
our matured experience, and let us hope that this evil 
may be avoided there. 

The revenue has been now settled for three year’s : 
and an assessment completed, respecting the modera- 
tion of which no doubt can be entertained. Before 
it expires, a better one will, it is hoped, be concluded 
for a longer period : and under a fixed and moderate 
demand, the province will no doubt attain that pros- 
perity, which wiU afford the best justification for its 
having been brought under the British rule. 

I speak of the settlement of the land revenue first, 
because it is unquestionably the most important 
measure: and that upon which the welfare of the 
province, and indeed of every other province in India, 
most essentially depends. This may not be always,' 
indeed, understood in England ; where some have been 
found so m-infornied, as to attribute to selfish motives 
of finance alone, the great efforts which have of late 
years been made by the Q-overnment of the East 
India Company, to effect an equable adjustment of the 
land tax. Yet even in England it should not be 
difficult to understand, how an exorbitant, or unequal, 
and lU-adjusted land tax necessarily saps the founda- 
tion of all pubhc prosperity. Hine-tenths of the 
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population, be it remembered, are agricultural. If, 
tben, tbe burtlien of land tax imposed upon the 
country be excessive, nine-tenths of the people suffer. 
Ah. improvement is checked ; a general squalor and low 
state of living and comfort, never in India too high, 
prevails ; and crime is multiplied. The people are in 
want ; and steal and rob they wiU, however active may 
be our exertions to prevent them. Numberless illus- 
trations could be given of this state of things. I was 
once collector of a district, where the native revenue 
officials were known to request that pajunent of 
revenue might not be pressed, saying “ that it woidd 
soon be collected when the dark nights retm-ned;” 
that is, the people would acquire then, by theft, the 
means of paying it ! 

In another, I remember some villages where the 
assessment pressed heavily, the head men of which 
were constantly getting into trouble from the thievish 
habits of their people. One of these men happening 
to visit Agra some years later, came to see me. 
“ Mobarick,” I inquired of him, “how are the thieves 
of your village ?” “ Sir,” replied the head man, with 

an offended air, “ we do not steal now ; our revenue 
payment has been made easy.” He proceeded to tell 
me of the large reduction that had been made, and 
assured me that the neighbouring villages to his had, 
for a like reason, given up their malpractices. 

But to return to my subject. Wlien we enteredOudh, 
its dacoits, or professional robbers, were reckoned by 
hundreds ; and many of the richest and most fertile 
tracts lay waste for miles. Our officers reported that 
they had ridden for twenty miles, in some directions, 
over the richest soil, without seeing a field or a village. 
Where were those by whom the land had before been 
tilled ? Where were the teeming thousands of Oudh ? 
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They were to he found in all the adjacent British 
districts, whither they had fled to escape the grinding 
exactions and unrelenting tyranny of their own land. 
In those new districts they had cleared the forest, 
raised new villages, and acquired valuable properties. 
Before these military mutinies began, after a brief 
tenure of thirteen months, how changed was the scene! 
All those numerous dacoits had become peaceable and 
quiet subjects, residing in the ancestral homes from 
which violence had driven them. Thousands of the 
cultivators had retmmed to re-claim their long-deserted 
lands; and everywhere new dwellings were rising; 
new villages reappearing ; and new wells were being 
dug. Old fields everywhere were yielding again to 
the j)lough ; and soon the face of the country would 
have so changed, that those who first entered it 
would scarce have known it again. 

In a part of Oudh where the people had sufiered 
generally less than in other quarters, I recollect an 
example illustrative of the change which had begun, 
which may deserve mention. It was in the district 
of Sultanpoor that, riding in January, 1857, through 
a well-cultivated neighbourhood, I drew up in a field 
where a peasant was ploughing, to inquire the rent 
which he had engaged to pay for the land. He named 
a very low one ; and on my expressing doubt as to the 
correctness of his reply, “Sir,” cried the man, “who 
would give much for a field which has not been tilled 
for twenty years ? ” I found, on inquiry, that the 
peasant had said no more than was true. The field 
belonged to a neighbouring village, the inhabitants 
of which had long resisted the endeavours of a power- 
ful talooqdar to take possession of their property. At 
last he had prevailed ; had fired the village, and slain 
many of the proprietors. I rode through the village. 
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wMch liad been a large one, but now exhibited little 
more than bare mud walls, wMcb the action of the 
rains was fast reducing into heaps of earth. A few 
of the old proprietors met me. They pointed to their 
desolate abode ; but they told me, with brightened 
aspect, that they had now recovered possession of 
their own ; and that all would be well. 

The greatest obstacle to improvement and good 
government in our administration of Oudh, as well 
as of India generally, has been the paucity of Euro- 
pean officers. At present the number is greatly too 
small : and it will continue so, unless public attention 
is attracted to the defect, and measures are taken in 
earnest to rectify it. To make the civil administration 
of the country what it ought to be, there should at 
least be double the number of European civilians. 
The natives trust, and have the utmost confidence in 
the European. And our object should be to bring 
the two, the European ruler and the native subject, 
as much in contact with each other as possible; to 
enable the native, every native who is aggrieved, to 
obtain easy and certain access to his European supe- 
rior. At present this is not the case : our districts 
are too large ; and the native complainant would sooner 
put up with the injury or injustice which he meets 
with at the hands of our native underlings, than 
travel a distance of forty, fifty, or sixty miles, to lay 
his case before the European officer. For even when 
he reached the British Court, the delay necessarily 
resulting from a system under wdiich every civil 
officer is overworked, operates as an additional de- 
terrent to prevent his bringing forward his complaint. 
Wliat is required, is to divide each district into two 
or more subdivisions j each to be presided over by a 
European subordinate, responsible to the chief officer 
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at the head-quarters. These suhordinates should 
reside at out-stations by themselves, so that the dis- 
tance which separated them from the furthest out- 
lying village under their control should in no case 
he excessive. They would then he really and truly 
accessible; and would actually hold in efficient and 
complete chect their less trustworthy native subordi- 
nates. 

It is objected that habits of soHtude are prejudicial 
to the Enghshman in the East. Doubtless they are 
so to a certaia degree. Still the necessity is para- 
mount, and far surpasses the objection, which might 
be modified by adopting some very simple and easy 
corrective arrangements. 

ISTo greater boon could be conferred on India by 
the new Indian Ministry, than the organization of 
the uncovenanted Civil Service of India, for employ- 
ment in the manner which I have described. The 
salaries might be made to begin with the scale of 
£200 per annum, gradually rising to £800: and a 
fund might be arranged, which would provide retiring 
pensions after twenty-five years’ service. How many 
young men of education are there not in this country 
who would gladly accept such a moderate provision, 
united with honourable and useful employ ! How 
many; who now carry their energy, talent, knowledge, 
and influence, to distant colonies, where often their 
high qualities are at a discount, as compared with 
physical powers of labour and endurance ! 

How greatly would India, on the other hand, bene- 
fit! There are those who would have one beiieve 
that the natives of Hindostan will be oveijoyed when 
they learn that they are governed directly by the 
ministers of the Crown, instead of the Company ! 
The very name of the Crown, such persons tell us. 
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will be a “ tower of strength.” It is no donbt right 
and at this juncture it will be productive of good 
effect, that the Empress of India should assume and 
assert her proper title ; thereby effacing those, till 
recently accorded, even by ourselves, to the late Im- 
perial House of Delili. Politically this will be use- 
ful. But the masses of the people of India wdl not 
care much about the change. They are too alive to 
their own interests, to attach great importance to a 
name. The character and attributes of the Govern- 
ment which rules them, whether called by the name 
of “ Queen” or “ Company,” is what they will mainly 
care for. But indeed, if the change which I here so 
strongly advocate be introduced; if a well-organized 
xmcovenanted Civil Service, selected, not as now, 
only from clerks and other European adventurers 
who happen to find their way out to India, or from 
East Indians who are born and bred in the country; 
but from the educated youths of England, who now 
pine for honourable employ, be organized ; then ’will 
British India, indeed, reap a rich benefit from the 
change. 

The Bengal Civil Service list contains now nearly 
five hundred names. A sum of little more than 
200,000/. pounds per annum would provide this 
superintending body 'with an equal number of most 
efficient subordinates, the value of whose influence in 
the interior of the districts of India cannot be ex- 
aggerated.* 

I have elsewhere spoken of the vast importance of 
easy accessibility and free intercourse between the 
European ruler and the native subject. It is the 

* This would still leave room for a considerable body of nncovenaBted 
civilians, /to. be selected, as now, by the Govermnent „of .India, from 
Europeans and East Indians resident in the country. 
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groundwork and skeet-anclior of good government in 
tke East. At present oppressed as the civilian is 
with office duties, it is impossible that this most 
necessary intercourse should be maintained as it 
ought to he. Wearied and tired with his office 
labours, it is hardly to he expected that he should 
surrender his few hours of leisure to private conver- 
sation and intercourse with native visitors. Yet the 
proper duties of his office, he it what it may, cannot 
prosper without it. And this systematic communi- 
cation with the people whom he rules, ought to form 
a regular part of his official duty. But then, leisure 
must be found for him to perform it. 

It is true that in Bengal and in the North-West 
Provinces, much of the civilian’s time has been 
trifled away and wasted, in niceties and technicalities ; 
which have been productive of no good to the admi- 
nistration. It is to he hoped that these legal fetters 
will now in a great measure disappear : that the 
heavy, cumbrous, and useless lumber of Indian regu- 
lations will he swept away; and that while some 
short and simple laws govern the civil procedure, all 
trifles and minor matters may he left to the dis- 
cretion of local officers. A vast saving of time which 
is now actually wasted, will thus he effected. But 
this will not he enough. Let it not he forgotten 
that our chief want in India is a great increase of 
Civil European officers. 

While upon the subject of the wants and improve- 
ments necessary to the good government of India, 
and of Oudh in particular ; let me not fail to draw 
attention to one great defect which now attaches to 
the latter province, and which a little exertion on the 
part of .the authorities would easily remedy. It is 
the want of a sanatarium. The Punjauh enjoys this 
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inestimaMe privilege in Mgli perfection; and her 
officers, exhausted with the heat of the plains, are 
able to recruit their impaired health and energies, by 
a residence for two or tliree months in the temperate 
climate of the Murree, Dalhousie, Dhurum Salah, 
Kussowlie, or Simlah HiUs. Eestricted within proper 
bounds, this privilege is of inestimable value to the 
officer ; and in the benefit gained by him his employer, 
the State, shares. Work is better done, health and 
energy are sustained, leave of absence from duty is 
less, and fewer changes occur in the administration. 
The North- Western Provinces possess this advantage, 
only in a less degree than the Punjaub. Witness the 
hill stations of Mussoorie and Landour, of Nynee 
Taul, and Almorah. Bengal enjoys the safer refuge 
of the sea, and the fine sanatarium of Darjeeling. In 
Central India there is the refuge of Mount Aboo. 
Prom the heat of Bombay the heads of the govern- 
ment seek a restorative in the cool air of the Mulia 
Bleishwar Hills. Tlie Madras Presidency enjoys the 
magnificent mountain range of the Neelghenies, and 
the lofty table-lands of Ootacamund. 

Oudh alone, while possessing the greatest capabili- 
ties, enjoys no mountain sanatarium within herself. 
The boundary of the province from north to east 
skirts the foot of the Himalaya mountains. But 
the mountain itself is in Nipaul. It is barren, and 
the Nipaul government would, no doubt, rejoice to 
exchange some miles of rocky motmtain for a few 
thousand acres of rich but unhealthy land at their 
base. The exchange would be beneficial to all 
parties ; and requires but the motion of the Indian 
minister to effect. 

In March, 1857, I explored much of the submon- 
tane country where the Eoriala river issues from the 

:'li 3 
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hills. ETen therUi at the foot of the mountains, and 
in the plain, the climate is many degrees cooler than 
at Lucknow. On the hill tops is an European 
climate. The distance to the base of the hills does 
not exceed 160 miles. And there most of the Euro- 
pean soldiers required to overawe the province might 
he located; and kept in health and unimpaired con- 
dition. 

Eeturning to Lucknow in the first days of April, 
I found Sir Henry Lawrence himself in weak health, 
and anxious for the establishment of a sanatarium. 
He had not been personally exposed to the heat for 
several summers ; having always, as agent in Eajpoo- 
tana, spent the hot months upon mount Aboo. He 
listened readily to my account of the country which 
I had just left : and from his own personal knowledge 
of Jung Bahadoor, hoped that a hill refuge might 
ere long be obtained for the province. 

Soon, however, the all-engrossing alarms of the 
mutinies left no one any time to bestow upon minor 
considerations. And this question, which, in all 
ordinary times, possesses great importance, ceased to 
occupy our thoughts. 

One of the first measures following the complete 
restoration of peace in Oudh should undoubtedly be 
the establishment of a sanatarium, to be united with 
the capital by a good line of road. 

It is usual to speak of the population of Oudh as 
being martial; that term being generally used to 
convey the idea of a proud and turbulent people, 
whom it would be difficult to keep in obedience. 

This, however, would be a very incorrect descrip- 
tion of their character ; for I am persuaded that in no 
part of dSTorth-Western India are the habits of the na- 
tives more industrious and peaceful; and nowhere 
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will tte Britisli GoTernment be more readily obeyed 
than in Oudh. The people of Oudh have been called 
martial, first on account of the large proportion of 
our sepoys which have been drawn from the pro\ince ; 
secondly, because of the turbulence of the talooqdars, 
who are known frequently to have been in arms 
against the native Government ; and, lastly, from the 
number of robbers and dacoits who have long infested 
the country. As regards the first fact, it is no doubt 
true that the brahmins and chuttrees (i. e. rajpoots) 
of Oudh are greatly habituated to seek service. 
Though clinging with the utmost tenacity to their 
ancestral fields ,- they disdain agriculture, and will not 
consent unless pinched by severe want to handle the 
plough. But, doubtless, the poverty to which these 
classes have been reduced by the rapacity of the Go- 
vernment and talooqdars, and the injustice from which 
they have suffered, have led many to abandon their 
houses and seek foreign serGce ; who, under a happier 
state of things, would have been glad to remain at 
home. ISTor do these habits necessarily consist with 
tiuhulence. The Goojurs of Deldi and Meerut 
are turbulent ; the mmmtain tribes that inhabit the 
hills beyond Peyshaumr and the Soleymanee range 
are turbulent. The Bhutties of the Cis Sutledge 
country, the Mewatties of Ulwur and Bhurtpoor, are 
turbulent. If these men cannot wage war, they will 
plunder. If they are restrained from plundering, they 
will steal. 

Hot so the people of Oudh. Their habits are 
orderly and peaceable : and tliey are driven to draw 
the sword only by the provocation of sudden insult, 
or the intolerable burthen of extreme oppression. 
The talooqdars of Oudli have indeed been turbulent. 
But when turbulence was so well rewarded, who would 
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not have practised it who could ? The obedient was 
ground to the dust : while the hold man who built a 
fort and armed it, and defied his sovereign, paid little, 
or got off scot free ! This state of things, however, 
will entirely pass away. All forts will, no doubt, now 
be dismantled ; all cannon be taken away ; and a Go- 
vernment stronger than India ever knew before, will 
succeed one that did not deserve the name. We shall 
hear, then, no more of the turbulence of Oudh talooq- 
dars. It is not unhkely that the number of this class 
in Oudh may be reduced in our re-settlement of the 
province after these mutinies have been finally quelled. 
Some of them have no doubt justly incurred the for- 
feiture of their estates ; though under circumstances 
so peculiar and extraordinary, as to demand the largest 
exercise of clemency. 

Those, of course, who have distinguished them- 
selves by fidehty, will be most liberally rewarded. 
Especially it is to be hoped that Eajah Dirgbijeh Singh, 
of Bulrampoor, will have no cause to regret that he 
sheltered and escorted to a place of safety, the British 
Commissioner of Bareytch, and the large party of re- 
fngees who accompanied Mr. Wingfield. And that 
the Eajah of the same name who resides at Moriar- 
mow, and is the head of the Byse clan, will never 
repent having sheltered, fed, and nursed the naked 
and bleeding heroes who alone survived the massacre 
of Cawnpoor.* 

* Besides the Bajahs of Bulrampoor and Moriarmow, here mentioned, 
the services of Lall Honwunt Singh, talooqdar of Bharoopoor, and owner 
of the strong fort of Kaleekankur, on the Ganges, and of Rajah Madho 
Singh of Gurh Ameytee, have been mentioned in an earlier part of this 
work. Should these have maintained their fidelity during the later 
period of the mutinies, they should not fail of their reward. The con- 
duct of the first, especially, Lall Honwunt Singh, in escorting Captain 
L, Barrow and the whole of the European residents of the station of 
Salone to his fort, maintaining them there for a fortnight, and then for- 
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There are those who represent the talooqdars as 
a class of men politically necessary ; and who think 

warding them, under protection of a strong guard, in safety, at a Tery 
critical time, to Allahabad, deseryed the highest praise. Kor should 
the, good. service of Eoostum Sah, Chief of Beyrah, in the Fjz-ihad 
District, and of Bam Singh, Zemindar of Suhee, in Buriahad, and of 
that other zemindar, whose name has escaped me, but who sheltered 
Mrs. Borin and her companions, fugitives from Seetapoor, be forgotten. 

The name of Hurdeo Buksh, Chief of Kuteearee, in the Mullaon Dis- 
trict, who sheltered Mr. Probyn of the civil service, and other refugees 
from Futtehghur, has long since been brought to notice in the local 
despatches, and his eminent services will no doubt be duly recognised. 

On the other hand, punishment would not unjustly befall the follow- 
ing talooqdars, who distinguished themselves by the most active and 
unprovoked hostility, viz, — 

1. Mumt^bcdee^ talooqdar of Rusoolabad, district of Poorwah. 

2. The heirs of Jmsa Singh, talooqdar of Futtehpoor Chowrassee, in 
the same district. 

Both these men joined the mutineers, and aided them to the utmost. 
Jussa Singh was killed in an action with General Havelock, but his policy 
w^as taken up by his heirs. 

3. Ragah 3irgBijeh Singh, talooqdar of Muhonah, district of Lucknow. 
This man was the first talooqdar to throw off our authority. He has 
always borne a bad character, both as a landlord and a subject. 

4. Rajah Newmibaleehhan, talooqdar of Muhomdabad, district of 
Seetapoor, and 

5. Eajah Goor Buksh Singh, talooqdar of Earn Il^ugger-Bhiimeyree, 
district of Lucknow. 

Both these zemindars raised an armed rabble, and were the first to 
join the mutineers in the siege of the Residency, taking a very active 
part in all their measures. 

6. Rajah Lonee Singh, of Mithowlee, in the Seetapoor District, whose 
surrender of the Seetapoor refugees has been noticed fully in another 
place. 

7. Eajah Buzzak Buksh, of Juhangeerahad, in the district of Lucknow, 
sooner was the weakness of our Government felt, than this talooqdar 

proceeded to eject those villagers wdio had recovered their ancient pro- 
perties by order of the British Courts. Upon many of these the most 
frightful atrocities were perpetrated. Several were slain, and some were 
buried alive ! , ■ 

8. But though last mentioned, none have more deserved condign 
chastisement than the Zemindars of Mulheabad, in the Lucknow District, 
They are Afreedee Mussulmans, whose ancestors settled at Mulheabad and 
the adjacent villages. The descendants retain all the characteristic vice 
and treachery, with none of the virtue, of the parent stock. They were 
among the very first to give trouble, and took a conspicuous part in the 
siege. 
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that the conduct of the people, in those parts of the 
country where they had maintained their posifaon, 
contrasts faTourably with other quarters where 
trace of them remains. I do not think that facts 

hear out this opinion. , , , . o. 5 t 

What were Konwur Singh, the rebel chief of J ug- 
deespoor, in Arrah, and his brother, Amur Singh, u 
talooqdars? who had under our former systena been 
favoured to the utmost ; retaining undisturbed tlmir 
numerous viUages, and their extensive revenues. Yet 
it is weU known that their influence over the sepoy 
inhabitants of the villages comprised m their taloo- 
quahs was one main cause of the mutiny or t le 
Dinapoor Brigade. And that they compeUed, by 
summonses notified by beat of drum, those sepoys 
who were at their homes on leave, to arm, and join 
their standard. What has been the behaviour ^of 
many of the talooqdars of Jounpoor and Azimgurh ? 
What were the Eajah of Pachete, and other titled 
rebels in Bengal, but talooqdars? And what has 
the wealthy and artificially-created landed aristocracy 
of Bengal done in aid of the State, during the late 
momentous crisis? hlothing, I believe, but present 
addresses, winch might well have been dispensed with. 
Yet they owed their wealth and the titles to their 
estates solely to the British Government. And they 
might justly have been expected at such a crisis, to 
have come forward heartily and liberally, in aid of 
the rulers to whom they owed their all. 

The fact, I believe, will be generally found to be, 
that those Indian officers who advocate the cause of 
the talooqdars against the village proprietors, are 
they who have seen little more than one side of 
Indian society. 

They have not mixed much with, or seen much of. 
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the yillager ; their experience is of the talooqdar, 
and they natnrally sympathize with him. The 
talooqdar, who is always a man of some education, 
wealth, and status, takes good care to repair to the 
British station and to pay his respects to the British 
officer. During those interviews, which are in them- 
selves so desirable, he pours his grievances into the 
ears of his European superior ; exaggerates the im- 
portance and services of his class, their rights and 
privileges; while those of the villager are propor- 
tionately decried. He is represented as a mere tenant, 
a man possessing no proper rights. And the settle- 
ment officer who has recognized those rights, is a weak 
man, who has been imposed upon ; or one strongly 
prejudiced against the upper classes. 

How, it is very proper that the talooqdar should thus 
have his say, possess this opportunity of representing 
quietly and fully his own case. But it is much to be 
regretted that equal opportunities are not afforded to 
the villager. He, unfortunately, is poor; he cannot 
abandon his work, and absent himself from his 
village for any length of time. Hor is it possible 
that all of his class should find ready access to the 
privacy of the hard-worked Enghsh official. To 
hear his honest tale you must visit hun in his village ; 
or at least you must repair to its neighbourhood, and, 
seating yourself under the shade of some adjoining 
grove, you must invite and admit the approach of all. 
Then, indeed, it is impossible to avoid a recognition 
of the truth, which speaks in the eyes, features, eager 
words, and actions of all around you. Then it is 
that the great wrongs which the villagers have 
suffered, become known. 

It is among scenes like this, that the settlement 
officer of Horth-Western India has been formed, and 
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trained. And it is deyontly to be desired tbat onr 
Indian officers possessed no otter balls of justice. 
For in those open courts, roofed with tbe green boughs 
of the lofty trees ; and which hnow no walls but the 
crowds of expectant villagers around, justice certainly, 
simple and open justice, obtains. It is not among 
the class of men who preside in them, that the title of 
the talooqdar finds favour. 

At the time of Sir Henry Lawrence’s arrival, most 
of the changes in land tenure had been effected by 
the district officers ; but my own court was crowded 
with appellants fi:om their decisions. Sir Henry 
had brought with him no inconsiderable preposses- 
sion in favour of the talooqdars : and the subject 
of their treatment under the operations of settle- 
ment, was not unfrequently discussed between us, 
during the short period which intervened before the 
mutinies. I remember on one of these occasions, 
an incident strikingly illustrative of the talooqdaree 
question generally ; and of Sir Henry’s position in 
respect to it in particular. "We had been speaking on 
the subject ; Sir Henry as usual inchning towards the 
side of the talooqdars. Evening approached, and we 
had risen and descended the staircase together to the 
porch ; beneath which stood the Chief Commissioner’s 
carriage, ready to bear him out on a drive. Under 
the porch, also, stood a circle of native applicants of 
various classes, who are wont in India to wait about 
the entrance of the house of the man in power ; to 
make their reverence, or to prefer some application. 
Among the others stood an old grey-bearded soobah- 
dar, distinguished by the gilt necklace which he wore. 
As he was about to enter the carriage. Sir Henry’s 
eye fell on this man, and sajdng to me that he must 
speak a few words to the old soldier, he advanced 
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towards him. The following corLoqny then toot 
place. “Well, soohahdar saheh,” said Sir Hem-y, 
“ what is your hnsiness here ?” “ I want to get my 

village, sir,” was the soohahdar’s reply. “ How is 
that?” inquired Sir Henry. “ The talooqdar has got 
it, and the district officer would not give it me,” was 
the old soldier’s rejoinder. “ But why are you here, 
then?” again asked Sir Henry. “Waiting the 
financial saheh’s leisure to hear my appeal,” explained 
the soohahdar. I had remained standing on the steps ; 
and Sir Henry now turned round and beckoned me 
to him ; and said when I had joined him, “ Here is an 
old native officer who is waiting for justice from 
you.” I turned to the soohahdar, and smiling, said, 
“ Soohahdar saheh, the ‘ hurra saheh ’ (literally ‘ great 
man,’ used to designate the chief local authority) is a 
great friend of the talooqdars.” Sir Henry burst out 
laughing. “I see that it is time for me to go,” said 
he, and he drove away. His kind heart sympathised 
with both the talooqdar, and the old native officer. 
But their claims he saw were opposed, and irrecon- 
cileahle one with the other. 

The third example of the turbulence of Oudh, found 
in the dacoits, formerly abounding in the province, 
has ceased with the dacoits themselves. They were 
the ofispring of tyranny and oppression. These 
ceased ; and so did they. The Chuttree remains ; hut 
he is a dacoit no longer. 

In treating of the defects of our army system, I 
have shown that one, and a most important, error 
into which we fell, was to deprive the executive, or 
commander of a regiment, of all proper authority. 
The same mistake pervades our whole system, in the 
Eegulation Provinces, and works almost equal hijury 
in our cwd administration. It is a capital error. In 
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a despotism, wHch. our rule is, tlie local representa- 
tive of the power of government must, to a certaiu 
degree, he despotic. This is necessary, in order to 
impart vigour, force, and energy to our rule ; quali- 
ties which axe essential to the success of a despotism ; 
where an overwhelming majority are governed hy a 
handful of men. The district officer, as the com- 
mander of a regiment, should he a selected man, an 
officer worthy of confidence : and he should he largely 
trusted with authority. He should, as is the case in 
the Punjauh and Oudh, unite in himself all the powers 
of civil government, revenue, magisterial, and of civil 
law : and the appeals from his orders should he few. 

Our practice as now obtaining in Bengal and the 
North-Western Provinces, is the reverse of all this. 
In Bengal, the several offices of revenue collector, 
magistrate, and civil judge, are distinct ; and govern- 
ment authority is thereby greatly weakened and di- 
luted. The several branches of the administration 
do not work one with the other harmoniously : hut 
jar and grate one against the other. The magis- 
trate lacks the knowledge which the famihar revenue 
intercourse with the people necessarily confers. 
The judge is probably the most useless and un- 
suitable officer in our system. He has no occasion 
to mix with the people; and often knows nothing 
about them. He administers, or does his best to 
administer, a system of law, complex, difficult, and 
odious to the people ; and frequently does great 
harm, by needless and excessive interference with 
the magistrate. 

The poor simple native has succeeded, perhaps, 
in obtaining a quiet hearing from a British officer, 
whom his revenue business has compelled to visit the 
interior ; and has related to him the particulars of 
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some heavy grievance. But it is all in vain ; he is 
told that the injustice can only he remedied through 
the intervention of the civil court ; and that he must 
go to the judge. But the judge can only he 
approached through tedious and expensive legal 
labyrinths : and a long vista of lawyers, appeals, and 
delays opens before the peasant. It is no use, he 
gives it up in despair ! 

A stiU. greater source of weakness in our civil 
executive is found in the cumbrous and unsuitable 
mass of law -with which our Indian officers are 
shackled, and the numberless appeals to which their 
orders are subjected. Speedy and cheap justice is what 
is wanted in India ; but any speedy and cheap decision 
would be better than what we give the people, viz., 
slow and expensive law. In consequence of this, our 
highest courts of judicature, Sudder Courts, as they 
are termed, are very nuisances. But they must con- 
tinue to be such as they are, so long as there remains 
as their pattern and example, the Supreme Court at 
each presidency, with undiminished power of provin- 
cial interference. In these the idol law is unblush- 
ingly set up in the place of justice ; and is surrounded 
by all the pomp and pageantry of wealth, title, power, 
and precedence. Can it be wondered that our Indian 
courts join in the worship of this Jugurnauth ; and, 
though faintly, imitate her legal quibbles, her bound- 
less expense, and endless delay? 

It was, no doubt, a capital error, which is now 
little likely to receive support, to propose an enact- 
ment by which Europeans in India would have been 
rendered Jiable to be brought before native courts. 
There is no fear of such a measure being now pro- 
posed. But it is no less an error, and a disgrace to 
our legislation, that Europeans in India are still 
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sutordmate only to tlie Supreme Courts at the Presi- 
dency in all criminal charges, for offences committed 
in every other part of India ; and may not he brought 
before local courts presided over by European gentle- 
men; and there be tried by Enghsh juries. The 
lawyers oppose the change which would bring them 
-within such jurisdiction. For the authority and 
business of the Supreme Court would thereby be 
greatly reduced : and in the local courts the procedure 
is too simple. There would not be charge and cost 
enough to attract the Enghsh bar. Tet what a mon- 
strous fact it is, that a British subject who may steal a 
spoon, or forge a bill, cannot now be punished, without 
being sent down for trial to the Presidency ; involving 
immense expense, delay, and inconvenience, and a 
journey of, it may be, fifteen hundred miles ; even 
though the facts of the case be patent and unques- 
tioned by all ! 

I have known a barrister of the Supreme Court 
discover a trifling iUegahty in the proceedings of a 
magistrate in the Upper Provinces. He was advised 
to apply to the Appellate Court, which held its sittings 
next door ; and where the error would have been 
rectified at the small charge of two shillings, and the 
small delay of two days. Tet the lawyer declined 
to do SO ; and preferred, what the absm'dity of 
our law then permitted, and still permits, to pass 
by the easy locaT redress ; and seek it six months 
later in the Supreme Court at the Presidency, 700 
miles distant. The cause was then tried, and 
damages given to the amount of five pounds. But 
the lawyers had it there their own way, and had run 
up a bill for damages exceeding 400/. Thus and 
therefore, was cheap and easy justice avoided, and 
slow and expensive law preferred. 
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Another very notable instance of the present highly 
unsatisfactory state of the law, as respects the powers 
of interference possessed by the Supreme Courts at 
the Presidencies, will be found in the following ease. 
As the law stands, it must be explained, any cause of 
action to which a British European subject is a party, 
may be tried at the option of either of the parties in 
the Supreme Court. Every case tried in that court is 
necessarily marked by great delay, but particularly by 
extravagant expense. To parties residing at a distance 
from Calcutta, in the country — or Mofussil, as it is 
termed in India— the great distance, which in Bengal 
may vary from 50 to 1500 miles, forms a third and 
still more powerful objection. To drag a man 500 or 
1000 miles to Calcutta, to attend a civil suit in person, 
to the detriment of his business or stoppage of his 
of&cial duties, is to “take the law of him” with a 
vengeance. In any but a dependency of law-ridden 
England it would not be tolerated. Yet such in 
British India, despite the fearful awakening which we 
have had, contiiiues to be the rule. 

Of its ill effects, the case which I wish to mention 
is certainly a striking instance. 

Mr. Teignmouth Sandys was, in 1856, Judge of 
the District of Gryah, in Behar. In the course of his 
official duty he was called upon to review certain cri- 
minal proceedings of the magistrate, in which one 
Alee Kureem, a Mahomedan resident of Patna, was 
concerned. 

In submitting his report of the case to the Superior, 
or Sudder, Court, Mr. Sandys observed — what was 
known to be strictly true — ^that Alee Kureem bore a 
bad character ; being known to have been concerned 
in numerous criminal intrigues in the district. 



Tlie Sudder Court passed tlieir decision. Tipon the 
case: and, as is nsnal with them, published it in a 
monthly volume ; and in that judgment extracts were 

given from Mr. Sandys’ report. _ 

"Will it be believed, that the state of our law per- 
mitted Alee Kureem to sue the British judge for libel, 
on the ground of the statement recorded in his judi- 
cial capacity ; and to drag him down as defendant 
before the Supreme Court of Calcutta ? 

Worthy spectacle, indeed, of the all-potency of 
Euglish law, and of the miserable weakness of English 
government it must have been ; when the British 
iudo'e was compelled to close his court, and leave^his 
station, at the bidding of the Mussulman budmash, 
and present himself as a defendant at Calcutta ; to be 
worried, possibly (as has more than once been the 

case), by the Calcutta bar. 

Mr. Sandys incurred, indeed, great inconvenience 
and expense, and was detained in Calcutta for a whole 
month. But he thought himself fortunate in being, 
after that time, permitted to return to his duty, 
without an adverse judgment having been given 
against him! It will not surprise the reader to 
learn, after this, that the plaintiff. Alee Kureem, 
became, subsequently, one of the prominent rebels 

in Behar. ^ i i 

Let these facts, however, be well considered, and 

let reflecting men in England judge, how little pos- 
sible it is for the administration of India to be firm 
and vigorous ; so long as the British Executive remains 
subject to such humiliating, injurious, and vexatious 
interference, as that which has been instanced. 

I have elsewhere said that our administration of 
civil law sthoks in the nostrils of the people of India. 
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This fact cannot be too often repeated. I am 
tempted to offer a few facts npon this subject for its 
farther exemplification. 

Under our system of civil law, based upon, and 
copied, as has already been- explained, from the English 
system, justice became so uncertain, and fraud and 
peijmcy so often prevailed ; that in every part of the 
country a class of villains sprang up who made their 
livelihood thereby. They were called “jaulsauzes” 
or forgers ; and amassed large wealth by forging ficti- 
tious deeds and bonds, upon which suits wei’e brought, 
and decrees w^ere obtained in our civil courts. These 
men were, either themselves, or else retained the ser- 
vices of others who were, skilful engravers ; and eo23ied 
seals with the greatest sMll. Indian documents bemg 
usually attested by the seal, and not by the signature 
of the party executing, these frauds -were thereby 
facilitated ; and Avitnesses could always be obtained, in 
any number, to swear to the execution. 

These jaulsauzes were well known, and were so no- 
torious, that any officer accustomed to mix familiarly 
with the people, could at once on entering a district, 
take down a memo, of their names and residences ; 
and collect accounts of munerous successful instances 
of fraud in which they had been concerned. But 
inside the walls of our comds, the native lawyer who 
represented the forger, held his head as high, and was 
equally trusted ■with the representative of the honest 
man ; and was too frequently successful. 

The only remedy which the oppressed native, groan- 
ing under the iron shackles of our hated law, pos- 
sessed, was to rid himself of his peijmed enemy with 
the sword. Murders of those pests to society, the 
offspring, be it remembered, of our own bad system, 
frequently occmred ; and on these occasions all their 

K K 
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papers were carefoliy burnt or carried away. I re- 
member as far back as 1844-45 submitting more^tban 
one report to govermnent, in whicb tbe commission 
of many murders in tbe district of Furrukbabad was 
dearly traced borne to tbe injustice and oppression 
exercised by our civil courts. And where tbe judge 
was not an ofS.cer above tbe common, and it may also 
be said above tbe law ; wbo sought out the truth not 
only in tbe papers placed before him in bis court, but 
also by studiously seeking out and mixing with the 
people ; this state of things was always found to pre- 
vail. 

I recollect in 1842, when magistrate of Debli, that 
I obtained information of a noted forger, a Mussul- 
man, wbo resided in the city. He bad carried bis 
craft into matters which came before me criminally ; 
and I lost no time in attackmg him. It was deposed 
before me that forgery was his business ; that be kept 
a variety of seals of different names, and a large ap- 
paratus of all that was necessary to carry on his ini- 
quitous trade, within bis bouse. His arrest and tbe 
search of bis bouse were carefully arranged, and suc- 
cessfully accompbsbed. 

The articles seized carried convincing proof of bis 
guilt. He was committed for trial on a charge of 
baud and forgery ; and John Lawrence (now Sir John) 
presided as judge. He was convicted ; and a sentence 
of imprisonment for five years was passed. This was 
justice. But next came law : and by aid of tbe law, tbe 
forger came off victorious. He appealed to the Sudder 
Court of Agra : and ere long a warrant, commanding 
the release of tbe forger, was received ! Tbe Court 
were not satisfied that tbe proof was legally sufiS.cient. 
And the magistrate was cautioned to be careful bow 
be searched the houses of respectable men ! 
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In a second case of greater magnitude, wMck oc- 
curred at Agra in 1851, 1 was more successful: audit 
deserves relating. I was tken magistrate tkere, and 
tke SeiHi Sirdar Lall Singh was resi&g at Agra under 
the magistrate’s surveillance. I liked him, and used 
to see much of him, and advise him upon all matters 
of importance. 

One day he came to me and sought my counsel in 
a case of urgency. He had, he said, on his first 
coming to Agra, had money dealings with a hanker of 
the place named PunnalaU ; hut hearing a had cha- 
racter of him, had closed his transactions with Mm, 
and ceased all connection. Eecently, however, hints 
had reached Mm that this hanker had caused to he 
forged a hond, representing himself to have a claim 
on the Eajalifor 4,500/. : and a day or two before the 
latter came to me, a party connected with a notorious 
gang of forgers had thrown out a hint, that if the 
Eajah was willing to spend a little money, he might 
obtain possession of this document. Uncertain how 
to act ; and fearful of becomiag entrammelled in the 
meshes of our law, Eajah Lall Singh applied for my 
advice. 

Very brief inquiry soon satisfied me of the cha- 
racter of these persons whom the Eajah described as 
a gang of forgers. They were indeed notorious as 
such, both at Agra and in the neighhouriag dis- 
tricts : and had been known for more than fifteen 
years to have followed their imquitous profession with 
success ; several district officers having in turn failed 
to bring them to justice. 

I enjomed the Eajah to use great caution ; and to 
endeavom.' to obtain the surrender of the forged docu- 
ment by every means : and promised him the aid 
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of the police in any way in which, they conld he 
useM. 

The negotiation between Lall Singh and the forgers 
lasted for some time. They were on their guard at 
every point; and refused point blank to bring the 
document to his residence. At last, it was agreed 
that the Eajah should pay 200/. in cash, to the forgers 
in their own house, and should receive then and there 
the forged deed. It was stipulated that four persons, 
and no more, should attend on the part of the Eajah ; 
and nine at night was the hour fixed upon for the 
meeting. Eajah Lall Singh immediately communi- 
cated this to me ; and it was arranged that one of my 
police should personate one of the lour followers of 
the Eajah. It was not easy to find a man possessing 
beard enough to represent a seikh ; and brains enough 
to conduct the seizure. At last one was found, a 
handsome and inteUigent Mussulman. This man was 
sent in the afternoon to the Eajah ; by whose people 
he was disguised in every way necessary to represent 
a seikh. 

At the appointed hour the party proceeded to the 
forgers’ house, consisting of the Eajah s nephew, his 
dewan or steward, a trusty follower, and the policeman 
disguised as a seikh, and called by the name of Ul- 
beyle Singh. Lights were burning in the chamber 
selected for the interview: and the seikhs sat down, 
and placed the two ponderous bags of silver on the 
ground before them. “ Here is the money,” said they: 
“ now produce the bond.” 

The two principal forgers stood by, watching their 
movements ; and presently the deed was produced. It 
was drawn up on a paper bearing a stamp of 6/. 8s. 
and was duly sealed, witnessed, and signed in the most 
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complete manner. Lall Singh’s nephew first received 
it, and handed it to the dewan, who examined it and 
passed it on to Ulbeyle Singh. There was something 
about the demeanour of the last which alarmed the 
forgers ; and they demanded the return of the docu- 
ment, on pretence of making some correction. It was 
refused by Ulbeyle Singh, who, carefully folding up 
the paper, placed it in his breast. Then, wliile the 
forgers were still urging its restoration, he suddenly 
produced his pohce badge, and laid hold of the forger 
next to him. His companions at the same moment 
seized the second principal. The lights were put out ; 
and all the forgers’ accomplices but one, escaped in the 
confusion. 

It ivas impossible that a case hi wliieh the guilty 
had been so successfully entrapped could fail of suc- 
cess. Accordingly, on trial, the whole gang were 
convicted, and sentenced to imprisonment for terms 
varying from nine to three years in duration. And 
the principals, if alive, must have been inmates of 
the Agra gaol, when all the prisoners were released 
during the disturbances of last year. 

It must be admitted,' that, urged on by our late 
respected and revered governor, Mr. Thomason, the 
Sudder Court of Agra set themselves of late years to 
correct this miserable state of things as far as pos- 
sible. And jaulsauzes no longer reigned in the ISTorth- 
West Provinces as they had reigned before. But the 
system itself is at fault, and cannot be worked to the 
satisfaction of the people. And if we would carry 
then* good will, it must be abolished ; and a much 
simpler one, such as that of the Punjaub and Oudh, 
introduced in its place. 

With respect to our future management of the 
people, and especially referring to the tinbulent 
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tribes, Groojiirs, Meywatties, Bbutties, &c., I must add 
one word more. Tbe only system whicb is likely to 
prove successful, is that of village responsibility ; v^eU 
encouraged, and strictly enforced. Tliis is tbe system 
natural to tbe country, and that wbicb was always 
successMly used by tbe best native rulers. We, on 
tbe other hand, have ignored and neglected it; and 
have suffered proportionately. It must now be re- 
vived and legalised. Under it, every village is held 
responsible for the misconduct of any and all of its 
inhabitants, as weUas for any crime committed within 
its lands ; in its aggregate property, which is subject 
to fine ; and in the persons of its head men, who are 
liable to punishment ; if the offender be not surren- 
dered. 

How to work tins system properly, two conditions 
are necessary, viz., proper encouragement on the one 
hand to attach the head and influential men to our 
side ; and stern punishment on the other for breach 
of duty. In both these we have failed. Both must 
be attended to. 

Let us, for example, take the G-oojur Tract in the 
Horth-West, bordering on the Jumna about Meerut 
and Dehli, which has furnished so many marauders 
and freebooters, during the recent mutinies. It will 
be found that it is broken up into subdivisions occu- 
pied by various clans. One will be called the “ chou- 
rassee” or the eighty-two (villages): another the 
“bawun” or fifty-two: and so on. Each of these 
clans acknowledge a local head, whom it is our duty, 
as well as our interest, to conciliate. 

Hitherto we have been most unwisely niggardly 
in om’ treatment of these men. Henceforth it is to 
he hoped that we shall be more liberal. We need 
not make such a man a talooqdar, as some would 
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wisli to do ; we need not try to reward Pirn or secure 
liis good will, By robbing others of tbeir rights. But 
we must be content ourselves to pay the price of his 
remuneration. Such a man would be rendered our 
faithfol humble servant by receiving the rent-firee 
grant of his own hereditary village. And it would 
be good and wise policy and economy to give it to 
him. He would hold it on the condition of good 
conduct ; and his son would succeed to the grant under 
like condition. 

Again, in the clan would be three or four subordi- 
nate chiefs, to whom a like maintenance, only less in 
degree, should be assigned and made hereditaiy. 

Lastly, one head man of each village should receive 
a liberal stipend, at least, as a retainer on the side of 
order, besides any village perquisite which he might 
enjoy. These head men should exercise some little 
authority ; or at least their word should possess more 
weight in matters of police, than now is allowed to 
it. 

At present, where a head man is well disposed, and 
would willingly assist in coercing and restraining a 
bad character ; he is withheld from so doing by the 
impossibility of furnishing the legal evidence of guilt 
which our Courts require. We bring all sorts of evi- 
dence, good, bad or indifferent, without respect to the 
genius or institutions of the country, to our own 
standard of law and custom. And need we wonder 
that we so often fail 1 

Having thus held out inducements to support the 
cause of order on the one hand ; the other must 
firmly grasp the cudgel and the sword. Liberality 
and firmness wiU not fail in effecting, what our nig- 
gardliness on the one hand, and weak and Anglo- 
legal policy on the other, have failed to accomplish. 
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I have said that the British Government which will 
rule India after these mutinies are suppressed, will 
he the strongest that India ever knew. Of this result 
it is difficult, I think, to entertain a douht. The 
British Indian Empire was before essentially founded 
on opinion. It wiU hereafter have the securer 
basis of physical power. We relied before upon the 
support of an army raised from our native subjects. 
Hereafter we shall trust more to the bayonets of oui' 
own countrymen. The Government wiU in futme be 
more free to act, and be less fettered by the fear of 
offending the prejudices of India. Much good may be 
expected to result from this greater freedom of policy 
and legislation. Hor can it be doubted that the bane- 
ful system of caste wUl receive a heavy blow in our 
altered policy. There is, however, I think, some fear 
that the new principle may be pushed too far. Pos- 
sessed of extraordinary power, and urged by j)opular 
opinion from home, the Indian Government may be 
led to forget that principle which has been the safe- 
guard of the empire for a hundred years — I mean our 
respect for the feelings and religion of the people. The 
system which has been so long pursued, has at least 
conciliated them: and when our Government sustained 
the severest shock recorded in the annals of any ruling 
race, though our assailants were their own brethren, 
the people looked coldly on. Barely did they espouse 
the rebel cause. They felt in the main, content : and 
looked for little benefit from a change. Greater 
loyalty the conqueror may not look for from the 
conquered; the ruling from the subject race. Par 
different might have been the result had our rule 
been less moderate. A military mutiny would have 
brought about a national revolt, the consequences of 
which it were difficult to foresee. Let it then ever 
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be remembered, to tbe bonour of tbe East India Com- 
pany, whose imperial functions are now, it is believed, 
soon to pass away ; that no such fearful catastrophe 
did occur during the century of their rule. And let 
English rulers never forget the principle which has 
always been impressed upon their servants — to con- 
cihate the feelings ; and to do no violence to the honest 
scruples of the subject race. 


APPENDIX, No. 1. 

Extbact fbom a printed Letter addressed by Lieutenant 
Farquhar, of the 7th Lioht Cavalry, to his Mother, dated 
THE 3bd September, 1857. 

‘^ When we got to cantonments, we were ordered to go to tlie 
Artilleiy parade ground, where a camp was going to be formed. 
Here we went, and here we remained for a fortnight, encamped 
with the eighty men that remained of our regiment, being in- 
formed almost daily, by means of spies, that during the night 
these eighty swells intended to cut our throats. The 48th N. I. 
was encamped next to us. Fifty of them stuck to their officers 
on the night of the mutiny; but on the following day some 150 
men who retuimed, and merely expressed their sorrow for deseiting 
their officers, were taken back. These were pleasant fellows to 
have close to you ! 

“ The consequence was, that the officers of each regiment had 
to sleep together, armed to the teeth, and two officers of each 
regiment had to remain awalie, taking two hours at a watch, to 
watch their own men. We kept these watches strictly; and, I 
believe, by that means saved our thi-oats. I used to sleep every 
night (every officer here has slept in his clothes since the muthiy 
began) with my revolver under my pillow, a drawn sword on my 
bed, and a loaded double-barrelled gun just under the bed. We 
remained in this jolly state a fortnight; and I can tell you I was 
not sorry when an order came down from Sir Henry Lawrence 
that we were to pay up our men, and send them home on leave 
till the 15th of October, and then come down to the Kesidency.” 


* N.B. It will be seen that this order emanated from the Provisional 
Council appointed on the 9th of June. ^ 
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APPENDIX, No. 2. 

Copies op Lettees which weee eeceiyed at Lucki^ow feqh 
SiE Hugh Wheelee’s Intrbkchment at Oawnpooe, in June, 

■ 185T. ,, 

Ffojn Sir H, If. Wheeler, to Martin Guhhins, Esq. 

My bear Gubbins, 

We have been besieged since the 6th by the Nana Saheb, 
joined by the whole of the native troops who broke out on the 
morning of the 4th. The enemy have two S4-pounders, and 
several other guns. We have only eight 9-poiinders. The whole 
Christian population is with us in a temporary intrenchment, and 
our defence has been noble and wonderful, our loss heavy and 
cruel. We want aid, aid, aid ! Eegards to Lawrence. 

Yours, &c.y 

(Signed) H. M. ’Wheeler. 

14th June, 

Quarter-past 8, p.m, 

P.S. — If we had SOO men, we could punish the scoundrels and 
aid you. 


From Ca])twin Moore, M, M. 3'2ncl Foot, dated iBth June, 10, 

Sir, 

By desire of Sir Hugh Wheeler, I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge your letter of the 16th. 

Sir Hugh regrets you cannot send him the SOO men, as he 
believes with their assistance we could drive the insurgents from 
Cawnpoor, and capture their guns. 

troops, officers, and volunteers have acted most nobly ; 
and on several occasions a handful of men have driven himdreds 
before them. Our loss has been chiefly from the sun, and their 
heavy guns. Our rations will last a fortnight, and we are still 
well supplied with ammunition. Our gTins are serviceable. 
Eeport says that troops are advancing from Allahabad ; and any 
assistance might save our garrison. We, of course, are prepared 
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to hold out to the last. It is needless to mention the names of 
those who have been killed, or died. We trust in G-od ; and it 
our exertions here assist youi* safety, it will be a consolation to 
know that our friends appreciate our devotion. Any news oi 
relief will cheer us. 

Yours, &c., 

(Signed) J. Mooee, Captain, 

By order. , 3 2nd Regt 


From Major (?. F. Vihart, dated Cawnpoor, Sunday flight, 12, 

21 St June. 

My dear Sir, 

We have been cannonaded for six hours a~day by twelve 
guns. This evening, in three hours, upwards of thirty shells 
[mortars] were thrown into the intrenchment. This has occurred 
daily for the last eight days : an idea may he formsd of ou^r casual- 
ties, and how little protection the barracks afford to the women. 
Any aid to be effective must be immediate. In event of rain 
falling, our position would be untenable. 

According to telegraphic despatches received previous to the 
outbreak, 1000 Europeans were to have been here on the 14th 
instant. This force may be on its way up. Any assistahce you 
can send might co-operate with it. Nine-pounder ammunition, 
chiefly cartridges, is requhed. Should the above force arrive, we 
can in return insure the safety of Lucknow. Being simply a 
military man, General Wheeler has no power to offer bribes in 
land and money to the insurgents, nor any means tvhatever of 
communicating with them. You can ascertain the best means of 
crossing the river. Nujuffgurh Ghaut is suggested. It is ear- 
nestly requested that whatever is done may be effected without a 
moment’s delay. We have lost about a third of our original 
number. The enemy are strongest in artillery. They appear 
not to have more than 400 or 600 infantry. They move their 
guns with difficulty, by means of unbroken bullocks. The in- 
fan tiy are great cowards, and easily repulsed. ^ 

By order, 

(Signed) G. V. Vimrt, Major. 
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Extbact feom a Private Letter from Major L. M. Wiogeks, 
Deputy Jubge-Advocate-Generae, to Colokee Halford, *71st 
N. I., dated Cawnpoor, 24th June, 1857. 

“ I WAS agreeably surprised to receive your most welcome letter 
of tlie 21st, the messenger of which managed cleverly to find his 
way here ; but that surprise was exceeded by the astonishment 
felt by us all, at the total want of Imowledge you seem to be in 
regarding our position and prospects; while we have been, since 
the 0th of the month, equally in the dark respecting the doings 
of the world around us. Your loss at Lucknow is frightful, in 
common with that of us all ; for since the date referred to, every 
one here has been reduced to ruin. On that date they com- 
menced their attack, and fearfully have they continued now for 
eighteen days and nights; while the condition of misery ex- 
perienced by all is utterly beyond description in this place. 
Death and mutilation, in all their forms of horror, have been 
daily before us. The numerical amount of casualties has been 
frightful, caused both by sickness and the implements of war, 
the latter having been fully employed against our devoted garri- 
son by the villanous insurgents, who have, imluckily, been en- 
abled to fmmish themselves therewith from the repository which 
contained tiiem. We await the arrival of succour with the most 
anxious expectation, after all our endurance and sufferings ; for 
that, Sir Henry Lawrence has been applied to by Sir Hugh, and 
we hope earnestly it will he afforded, and that immediately, to 
avert further evil. If he will answer that appeal with ‘ deux 
cents soldats Britanniques,’ we shall he doubtless at once en- 
abled to improve our position in a vital manner : and %m deserve 
that the appeal should he so answered forthwith. You will he 
grieved to learn that among our casualties from sickness, my 
poor dear wife and infant have been numbered. The former 
sank on the 12th, and the latter on tlie 19th. I am writing this 
on the floor, and in the midst of the greatest dirt, noise, and 
confusion. Pray urge our reinforcement to the Chief Com- 
missioner. 

‘‘ Yours, &e., 


(Signed) 


“ L. M. WiGGENS. 
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From Lieutenant Gr» A, Master^ N. I., to Ms father yLieutemnt- 

Colonel Master, 1th Idght Camlry, dated Ca/ivnj)oor, June 
'Bi, E.M. ■ 

We have held out now for twenty-one days, under a tremendous 
fire. The JElajah of Bithoor has offered to fonvard us in safety to 
Allahabad, and the General has accepted his teims. I am all 
right, though twice wounded. Charlotte Newnham and Bella 
Blair are dead. I’ll write from Allahabad. God bless you! 

Your affectionate son, 

(Signed) Gr. A. Masteb. 


APPENDIX, No. 3. 

Memoeandum showino the oeigtkal Steen gth op the Lucknow 
Gaebison, anb its Eebuction by Deaths, Deseetions, etc., 
BURINO THE Siege. 


Strength of the Gar- 
rison on the 1st 
July. 


Europeans 927 
Natives . 765 

Total . 1692 


Reduction during 
the Siege. 


Europeans. 

Killed . 350 
Natives. 

Killed . 133 
Deserted 230 

Total . 713 


Remaining strength 
of the Garrison, 
when relieved by 
General Havelock, 
on the 25th Sept., 
including sick and 
wounded. 


Europeans. 677 
Natives . 402 

Total . 979 


Number of Officers 
killed and died in 
Garrison, from the 
2f)th June to the 
Relief by Sir Colin 
Campbell. 

Military . 

41 

Civil . . , 

2 

Assistant- 


Chaplain. 

1 

Warrant . 

5 

Total". . 

49 
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APPENDIX, No. 4. 

General Order by His Excellency the Oommander-in-Chief. 

Head-Quarters, Shah Nujeef, Ltichioiv, 

^Ist Novemler, 1B67. 

Although the CoHiinander-iii-Chief has not yet had time to 
peruse the detailed report of Brigadier Inglis respecting the 
defence made by the slender garrison under his command, His 
Excellency desires to lose no time in recording his opinion of 
the magnificent defence made by the remnant of a British regi- 
ment, Her Majesty’s 32nd, a company of British Artillery, and^ a 
few hundred sepoys, whose very presence was a subject of dis- 
trust, against all the force of Oudh ; until the arrival of the 
reinforcement under Major-General Sir J. Outram, G.C.B., and 
Sir Henry Havelock, KC.B. 

The persevering constancy of this small garrison, under 
the watchful command of the Brigadier, has, under Providence, 
been the means of adding to the prestige of the British army, 
and of preserving the honour and lives of our countrywomen. 
There can be no greater reward than such a reflection ; and the 
Commander-in-Chief heartily congratulates Brigadier Inglis and 
his devoted garrison on that reflection belonging to them. 

3. The position occupied by the garrison was an open in- 
trenchment; the numbers were not sufficient to man the de- 
fences, and the supply of artillerymen for the guns was most 
inadequate. In spite of these difficult circumstances, the Briga- 
dier and his garrison held on ; and it will be a great pleasure to 
the Commander-in-Chief to bring to the notice of the Govern- 
ment of India the names of all uhe officers and soldiers who 
have distinguished themselves during the great trial to which 
they have been exposed. 

4. The Commander-in-Chief congratulates Sir James Outram 
and Sir Hemy Havelock on having been the first to aid Brigadier 
Inglis. 

The Governor-General in Council has already expressed his 
opinion on the splendid feat of arms by which that aid was 
accomplished. 
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APPENDIX, No. 5. 

Account dictated by AIajor Tincent Eyre of the Destruction 

BY HIM OF A AIaRAUDING FoRGE FROM QdDH, ON THE llTH OP 

September, 1857. 

On tlae llth of September Geaei’al OutramB force was en- 
camped at At>ng, one march on the Allahabad side of Futtelipoor, 
when tidings were brought that certain talooqdars * of Ondh had 
crossed the Ganges into the Dooab with two guns and SOO men, 
and had surrounded the town of Koondun Puttee and plundered 
the house of one Cheyda LalL It was furtlier stated, that they 
intended to destroy the towns of Hutgaon and Kliaga; their 
ultimate design being to intercept oui* communications between 
Cawnpoor and Allahabad, and to intimidate the native officials 
and compel them to join them. It was reported, that this was 
but the advance party to be followed by a still stronger force. 
General Outram accordingly directed an expedition to proceed at 
once to Koondun Puttee to repel the invaders. The force con- 
sisted of 100 of Her Majesty’s 5th Fusiliers, fifty of Her Ma- 
jesty’s 64th Foot, and two guns ; to be joined at Hutgaon by 
forty troopers of the 12tli Irregular Cavalry under Captain 
Johnson, the whole under the command of Major Eyre of the 
Artillery. Two days’ cooked provisions were served out, and the 
force left camp at p.m., on the 10th of September, and reached 
Hutgaon at nightfall, where it was punctually joined by Captain 
Johnson’s Irregular Cavalry, who had marched twenty-four miles 
for that purpose. The night being dark, and there being no distin- 
guishable carriage-road, the force halted until after midnight for 
the moon to rise, and reached Koondun Puttee by a very circuitous 
route across fields and swamps a little before daybreak. The vil- 
lagers reported the Oudh rebels to be near at hand, if not actually 
within the wails of the place; their boats being moored about a 
mile off. Major Eyre, therefore, ordered the cavalry to proceed in 
two parties under Captain Johnson and Lieutenant C. Havelock 
to guard the gates of the town. And should the rebels have fled, 
to pursue them to their boats, and hold them in check until the 
body of the force could come up. The rebels hearing of our 
approach had retired, and the cavalry pursuing, reached the river 
bank just in time to prevent their boats leaving the shore. 

* Their names were ascertained to be Bhngwin Singh (Kunpoorea) 
and Sirdar Singh (Byse). 
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A brisk fire was maintained on botk sides by the cavab'y from 
the high bank, and the enemy from their boats, until the amva 
of the main body, the enemy defending themselves withwigour. 
On the aiTivalof the force, the detachment of Her Majesys o i 
and 64th then took up the fire, which told with fearful effect on 
the densely-crowded defenders of the boats, who finding them- 
selves unable to use their two gmis, threw them overboard mto the 
river. By this time the two guns under Lieutenant^ Gordon ot tne 
Artillery took up a position on the edge of the high bank over- 
looking the boats, and opened fire with round shot into the latter. 
This created an immediate panic, and the rebels rushing on deck 

from all sides precipitated themselves into the livm, and endea- 
voured to escape by swimming dmvn the stream. But showers ol 
mane shot being rapidly discharged amongst them, mid a terrific 
fusillade kept up by the Infantry and Cavalry, their efforts were 
miavailin" : and but three survivors escaped to the opposite bank, 
to tell the tale of their unexpected disaster. About forty of our 
men had boarded one of the boats on the first rush of the enemy 
on deck, so tliat some few of tlie latter remained in tlie noM 
below ; by one of whom tlieir magazine was fired, hut provi- 
dentially only five men were seriously injured by the explosion : 
though several of them were more or less burnt. 

Several stand of arms were found in the boats with new 
appointments all of the same pattern, which had evidently 
been very recently served out. Tidings were now brought to 
Major Eyre, that another party of marauders from Oudh had 
landed that morning at a ghaut four miles higher up tlie river, 
their numbers being reported at 300 : in consequence of which 
Captain Johnson was despatched with the Irregular Cavalry to 
reconnoitre. He found the intelligence to he correct, hut having 
heard the report of the engagement near Koondun Puttee, they 
had re-emharked and already regained the opposite^ shore. The 
police authorities of Koondun Puttee informed Major Eyre that 
but for the decisive blow which had thus been struck, and which 
would effectually terrify the Oudh borderers, the whole of the 
neighbouring country would have been overrun in two or three 
days; as threatening letters had been addressed to every police 
station, demanding them allegiance to the rebel government of 
Oudh. HaHng thus executed the duty entrusted to him, Major 
Eyre rejoined General Outram’s camp by a forced march of 
twenty-four miles at Futtekpoor. 
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Lieutenant Chambers ...... In Cantonments, 30th May. 

Captain Waterman. 


Lieutenant Fletclier. 
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APPENDIX, No. 7. 

List of Officees bblonoing to the Believing Foece, com- 
manded BE Genbeals Odteam and Havelock, who were 
KILLED AND WODNDED, FROM THE 19tH OP SePTEMBEE TO THE 
35th OF Novembee, 1857. 


Regiment or 
Department. 


Staff. 


Killed and Died of 
Wounds. 


Brig.-Gen. Keill. 
Brig. (Maj.) Cooper, 
Beng. Art. 

Lieut. -C ol . Bazeley , 


Capt. AndrewBeclier, 
A. A.-Gen. 


Beng. Art. 


Engineers. 


Artillery. 


Volunteer 

Cavalry. 


Lieutenant Crump, 
Madras Art. 
Asst.-Surg. Bartrum. 


12tli Irr. 
Cavalry. 


Wounded. 


Major-Gen. Sir James 
Outram, G.C.B. 


Capt. Alex. Orr . . . 

Capt. Dodgson, A. A.- 
Gen. 

Lieut. Sitwell, A.B.C. 
Lieut, -Col. B. Fraser 
Tytler, Dy. A, Qr.- 
, Mr.-Gen. 

(Lieut. H. M. Havelock, 
Dy. A. Adj.-Gen 

Capt. Crommelin 
Lt. J. Bussell, Brigade- 
Major, Engineers. | 
Col. B. Hapier, Military 
Secretary. 


Remarks, 


Slightly. 


Slightly. 


Lieut. Warren, H.M. 
64th Foot. 


|Capt. Olpherts 

Lient. Lynch, H. M. } 

70th S 

Lieut. Palliser, 63rd > 

H.L.... 

iLieut. Swanston, 7th 
Madras H. I. 

Lieut, Birch, 1st Light | 
Cavalry. 

I Ensign J. Hearsay, 38th 
' KI. 


Slightly. 

Severely. 

Slightly. 
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Regiment or 
Department, 


H. M. 

5tli 

Fusiliers. 


Killed and Died of 
Wounds, 


Major J.E. Sinxmonds] 
Capt .F. W.L’Estrange 
Capt. A. E. Jolmson. 
Lient. 'W.B. Garter, 
Lieut, and Adj. E. E. 
Haig. 


H. M. 
64th 
Foot. 

H. M. 
8th High- 
landers. 


Lieut. E, Bateman. 


Major Haliburton. 
Oapt. E. Bogle, 
Lieut. J. Webster. 
Lieut. M. Kirby. 
Lieut. J. Swanson. 


H. M. 
84th Foot. 


Wounded. 


Capt. J. Wallace D. 

Adair 

Capt. A. Scott 

Surgeon Swetenham . 


Capt. Lockhart. 
Capt. Hastings . . . 
Lieut. Crowe ..... 
Lieut. Grant. 

Lieut. Macphersoii . 


[Lieut, Joly 


Capt. E. Pakenham. 
Lieut. Wm. Poole, 
Lieut. E. M. Aytoun. 


H. M. 
90th Light 
Infantry. 


Lt.-Col. E. P. Camp- 
bell, C.B. 
jCapt. H, Denison. 
.Lieut, A. Moultrie. 


Remarks, 


Sererely. 

Severely. 

Slightly. 


1st Madras 
Fusiliers. 


Lieut. M. Preston. 


Capt. Willis .... 
Lieut. Barry ...» 
Lieut. Oakley. 
Lieut. Woolhouse. 


Lieut. W. Knight. 
Assist.-Surg. Bradshaw. 

Capt. P. Phipps. 

Lieut. H. Bingham. 
Lieut. G. A. Agnew. 


Major Stephenson. 
Lieut. Arnold. 
Lieut, Groom. 


Captain Fraser 
Lieut. Bailey. 
Lieut. Grant, 
Lieut. Barclay. 


Slightly. 

Slightly. 

Slightly. 

Ii.M.3‘2n(I : doing 
duty. 


Slightly. 

Slightly. 


Severely. 
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APPENDIX, No. 8. 

List . OF Officebs belonging to Sib Colin. Campbell’s iLEMY,. 

WHO WEEE KILLED OB WODNDED IK THE OPERATIONS FOB THE 

Eelief OF Lucknow, feom the 14th to the 435th of No- 
YEMBKB, 1857. 


Regiment or 
Department. 

Killed and Died of 
Wounds, 

Wounded. 

Remarks, 

SM- 

Lie?.it.-CoI. G. Bld- 
dulpli, Iiiteliigeace 
Bepartment. 

Lieut. A. 0. Mayne, 
D. A. Quarternir.- 
Gcneral. 

Gen. Sir Colin Camp* 
bell, G.C.B 

1 Slightly. 

Commanding 5th 
Brigade. 

Military Seerty. 

A. B. C. 

A. B. C. to Gen. 

Grant ; slightly. 
Orderly Officer to 
ditto ; slightly. 



Brigadier B. llussell. . 

Major A. Alison . . . . 
Capt F. XL Alison .. 
Capt.tbeHon.A.Ansoii 

Lieut, 0. J. Sahnond. . 

XaTal 

Brigade. 

i 

Midsliipman M. A. 

1 .. .. 

> 

Capt. J. C. Gray .... 
Lieut. AL Salmon. . . . 
Alidsliipmaii Lord A. 
P. Clinton 

E. N. 


Royal Afarines. 

E, N. 

|e.x. 

Artillery 

Brigade. 

Capt.W.X. Hardy.. 

Alaj orF.F.Pennycuick 
Capt. F. Travers .... 
Capt. H. Hammond. . 
Lieut. W. G. Alilman 
Lieut- A. Ford . .... 
Asst.-Surg. H.E, T eale 

E. A. 

R. A. 

E. A. ; slightly. 

B. A. 

E. A. ; slightly. 

E. A. ; slightly. 

E. A. 

Cavalry 

Brigade. 

Capt. G. Wlieatcroft 

Lieut. B. Halkett .... 

6th Brag. Gds. ; 
doing duty with 
Ariiitary Train. 

■ Hodson’s Horee. 

H. M. ) 
23rd ( 
Welch ( 
Fusiliers. ) 


Lieut. H. Henderson. 

, 
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Regiment OX 
Department. 

Killed and Died of 
Wounds. 

Wounded. 

Remarks. 

H. M. 
53rd Foot. 


Capt. B. Walton. 

Lieut. A. K. Munro. 
Lieut. F. 0. Ffrench. 


H.M. 

SSndPoot. 

Bns.W.T.Thoinpson. 

Lieut.-Ool. C. B. Hale. 


H. M. 
90tli Light 
lafaRtrj. 

Major E.Bamston. 

Lieut B. C. Wynne. 
Ensign H. PowelL 


H.M. 

93 rd High- 
landers. 

Capt. J. Palzell. 

Capt. J. T. Lumsden 

Lieut.-Col. Ewart .. 
Capt. F. W. Burroughs 
Lieut. B. A. Cooper. 
Lieut. E. Welch. 

Lieut. 0. Goldsmith. 
Lieut. S. E. Wood. 

Ens. F. E. McHamara 

36th H.L: doing 
duty. 

Slightly. 

Slightly. 

Slightly. 

1st 

Madras v 
Fusiliers.) 

Lieut. Dobbs. 



2nd ) 
Eegt. of f 
Punjaub i 
Infantry. ) 

Lieut. T. Frankland 

Ensign J. Watson. 


4th 

Punjaub 

Infantry. 

Lieut. W. Paul. 

Lieut I'.B. Oldfield 

Lieut. J. M. McQueen. 
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APPENDIX, No. 9. 

NaEBATH^E GIVEH BY OKE OF THE LaBIES WHO ESCAPED FROM 
SULTANPOOB, AND AFTEB FINDING AN AsYLHM WITH LaLE 
MaDHOSINGH, BEACHED AlLAHABAD IN SAFETY. 

On Saturday, the 6 th of Jane, a native police trooper came in 
from Chanda, a town on the Jounpoor Boad, and reported that a 
body of mutineer troops had reached that place, and were niarch- 
ing upon Sultanpoor. In consequence of this intelligence, all 
the ladies were sent up to the Irregular Cavalry lines, distant 
one mile from the rest of the station, about one or two o’clock of 
that day, and took shelter in Br. Corby n’s house. They slept 
there that night, and went back the next morning to their houses. 
This occurred on Sunday, the 7th of June. About noon of that 
day Colonel Fisher came over ; and said that he thought the 
ladies should all be sent off immediately. At the same time Mr. 
Block received a letter from Colonel Goldney, ad%dsmg that the 
ladies should he sent off without delay to Allahabad. Sunday 
was occupied in preparations for their departure. The ladies 
packed up all their things, being kept in ignorance of the real 
extent of the danger. 

About 5 P.M., Lieutenant Lewis, 8th 0. I. Infantiy, rushed 
into Mr. Block’s house, stating that the sepoys of Ms regiment 
were demanding their pay. Messrs. Block and Stroyan accord- 
ingly went to the Treasury, to give them their |)ay. The sepoys 
were found surrounding the Treasury. The Treasurer had fled 
with his keys ; and they could not therefore give out the money, 
and were obliged to return. 

About two hours later, after sunset, the ladies cMove dowm to 
Colonel Fisher’s house, and found a party ready to escort them, 
composed of a troop of Fisher’s Horse, and also of some police 
foot soldiers, provided by Luchmun Purshaud, Ootwab’' of Sul- 
tanpoor. This man behaved well throughout. He was of much 
assistance in helping the ladies to prepare for their departure; 
and the men whom lie sent with the party remained, the greater 
number of them, faithful, and attended the ladies as fiir as Beylah 
Ghaut. 

It must have been 8 o’clock before they started. Dr. Corbyn, 
15th Irregular Cavalry, was in charge of tlie party. Captain 

* Head native police officer ^ 
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Jenldns, 8&O.L Infmti7, 

station feom Lucknow with a wing of his ’■eg“ ’ ^ 

escorted treasure into Lucknow, also accompanied it The whole 

of the clerks and then famihes also left with f ^ ^ 

not been intended that the clerks themse ves go^ut dto 

families only. The men, however, would accompany then tami 
lie, ; <«d aougl. —told with by the Depuly-ho™.on,»% 

Mr Pilock refused to remain at Sultanpoor. They » } 

J beSg Med if M'S- “0 

family Mrs. Block and child, Mrs. Stroyan, Mrs. Jenkins, Mis. 
Bunhury, Mrs. O’Doneland Miss O’Donel, and alarge number o^ 
clerks’ wives and children, all left the station, conveyed in a long 
line of carriages a little after nightfall. ^ . 

After proceeding about half an hour, an alarm was given tiiat 

a luutineer cavahy regiment was approaching the party. le 
cavahy escort rode to the right and left, and drew up m^gi-oups. 
apparently as if in communication with some others. However, 

they were not attacked, y , i i i i 

It was a terrible night. The road was rough and bad, and 
lav through a dhak jungle. Every noise and every object, dimly 
seen at night, filled the ladies with terror. After a weary journey 
at a foot’s pace all night, the day dawned upon them as they were 
crossing the Syee Elver, opposite to the Beylah Ghaut canton- 
ment. Wliile crossing the stream, they met a body of die Alla- 
habad jail convicts, who had been released by the mutineers at 
Allahabad. They were shouting and making a noise as they 
went along, and at first it was not known who they were. They 
did not attempt to do the party any harm. At that time there 
only remained three of Eisher’s horsemen with it. But the 
police guard sent by Luchmun Purshaud still remained, and 
walked alongside of the carriages. And their presence very pro- 
bably prevented the convicts from attempting to do the party any 

injury. _ _ 

On reaching the Beylah Ghaut cantonment, which is commonly 
known as that of Purtabgurh, the fugitives went to Captain Har- 
dinge’s bungalow tliere, and were most kindly received by Lieu- 
tenant J. A. Grant, Assistant-Commissioner, who was then en- 
gaged in raising a Native Infantry levy. With Lieutenant Grant 
was Mr. W. Glynne, a gentleman employed in the Customs 
department, who also came forward to render assistance. ^ At 
Beylah Ghaut, besides the new levies, which were being raised 
by Lieutenant Grant, there was also one troop of Harduige s 
Oudh Irregular Cavahy. 
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Great was the excitement among the natives of the canton- 
nient which was caused by the arrival of the party, A motley 
crew of Hardinge’s sowars, Bunbury’s police, and Grant’s new 
levies, siirroimded the bungalow in which the ladies alighted 
to take some refreshment and rest Their arrival manifestly 
announced to the natives the fact that mutiny had occmTed, or 
w^as imminent at Sultanpoor, and the men were grouped about, 
talking and whispering together. Mrs. Block was attended by a 
little native chupprassie, named Byzoollah Khan, who rode by the 
side of the carriage the whole way, and eventually accompanied 
her to Allahahad: His conduct was most faithful, and nothing 
could shake his resolve to see her safely to her journey’s end. 

The ladies were dreadfully fatigued, and endeavoured to get 
some rest. One of them, Miss O’Bonel, fell asleep upon a couch 
in a room in which Lieutenant Grant had procured a native to 
pull the punkah. Mrs. Block was attending to her infant in an 
adjoining chamber, when she saw the native let go the rope of the 
punkah, and approach the couch on which Miss O’Bonel w^as 
lying. He glared upon the sleeping girl with so fiendish an 
expression, that Mrs. Block believed tliat he was going to kill her, 
and, screaming, sprung into the room. Miss O’Bonel awoke, 
and the native retired with slow steps, and resumed his pull at 
the punkah. 

While they were attempting to snatch some rest in this 
bungalow, an alarm w^as brought, that the Goreyts^ were coming 
down in large numbers to demand their j)ay. It was said that 
they were coming with the intention of burning the bungalow 
and plundering the ladies. Hastily, Therefore, they re-entered 
the carriages, and consulted w'hat course to pursue. Lieutenant 
Grant advised that they should seek refuge with Golauhsingh, 
talooqdar of Turole, wLo had a house in the neigliboming town 
of Purtaubgurh. Mrs. Block^s chupprassie, Fyzoollah Klian, gave 
the same advice. Mr. Block had been encamped in that neigh- 

These ^'Goreyts” were the village watchmen. They were almost all 
pfeies. They were in arrear of pay, and had some just cause of complaint. 
A liberal renmneration had been provided for them, by the settlement pro- 
ceedings. The money had been collected, and had been paid oyer to the 
police departmenfe for issue. Great delay had however taken place in dis- 
tributing the pay. The preparation of the Eegisters showing the names of the 
watchmen of each village was a work of time, and had been too much delayed. 
The pisee watchmen were now, no doubt, afraid that if our Government 
were overthrown, they would lose their arrears of pay altogether. And this 
violent outbreak was probably intended to enforce immediate payment of 
that which was justly their due. - 
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bourhood not long before; and bad seen a good deal of tbis 
person. Accordingly, it was resolved to do so ; and the party 
started for Golanbsingb’s, but presently met tbe crowd of 
goreyts coming down, most of them armed with spears. Tbe 
iiorses were pnt to tbe gallop, and tbe carriages tore along tbe 
road. Tbe fellows tried to stop them, but tbe fugitives pusbed 
along, flying for tbeir lives. One of tbe men caugbt bold of tbe 
carriage, in wbicb Mrs. Corbyn and Mrs. Block were conveyed, 
with bis left band; and banging on by it, tried to aim a tbrust 
witli his spear at the ladies in tbe carriage. His spear just 
missed Mrs. Block, who moved to one side, and escaped it ; 
then tbe man was forced to let go the carriage, and fell behind. 
In another carriage in wbicb were seated Mrs. Ooldney and 
Mrs. Stroyan, a spear was tbrust in, and struck the carriage 
between tbe two ladies. Disappointed in their attempt to stop 
the carriages, some of tbe goreyts fell upon tbe elephants wbicb 
accompanied tbe party ; and plundered them. Others ran after 
the carriages, which were accompanied on horseback by Lieu- 
tenant Grant and Mr. Glynne. The wife of one of tbe serjeants 
was riding on an elephant. Tbe insurgents pulled her and her 
children off; and made them prisoners. But she was afterwards 
rescued by Golaubsingb. 

Proceeding on at a gallop, tbe party arrived at the enclosure 
of Golaubsingh’s residence in Purtaubgurh, into which they bad 
great difiiculty in getting tbe carriages. Golaubsingb himself 
came out, and received them with great apparent civility ; asked 
them to rest ; bad ebarpoys (or native beds) brought out for them 
to sit down upon, and gave them water to quench tbeir thirst; 
and bad the ladies fanned. They were thoroughly exhausted. 
The night’s march and tbe excessive beat of tbe day had wholly 
worn them out, [and they now hoped to obtain a little rest. 
Golaubsingb was himself a tall thin man, very advanced in 
years, and shaking with palsy. His words gave the refugees to 
hope that be would do all that be could to protect them. But 
while be was giving them these assurances, bis people told the 
party that they must go. They declared that there were regi- 
ments of mutineers coming down upon tbe place from all 
quarters; and that Golaubsingb was not strong enough to pro- 
tect them. Accordingly tbe ladies bad not been inside bis 
court-yard for more than one half-hour, before they were again 
turned out. By tbis time the insurgent pasies or goreyts, who 
bad been pursuing tbe carriages from Beylali Ghaut, bad come 
up. The fugitives bad tbe greatest difficulty in getting through 
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tlaem. The first carriage, in which were Mrs. Corbyn and Mrs. 
Block, got off better than the others, being better horsed. But 
they lost there most of their property. Mrs, Goldney’s caniage 
was stopped by the men, who seized the horses’ heads. Lieu- 
tenant Grant, however, threatening them with a pistol, induced 
them to let go. He at the same time urgently cautioned all the 
men of the party not on any account to fire a shot, lest a 
general slaughter should begin. At last Mr. Glynne succeeded in 
drawing off the mass of the goreyts, hy promising to distribute 
among them a bag of money which he displayed before tlieni. 
While they were so engaged, the ladies made off again, as fast 
as their tired horses could go. They did not know ■which road to 
follow. Dr. Corbyn wished to take the road towards Allahabad. 
But Lieutenant Gi^ant, who had heard on the preceding day of tlie 
mutiny of the troops at that station, was much opposed to his 
doing so; and counselled that they should make off across country . 
The road towards Allahabad was, however, then the only one be- 
fore them which seemed practicable for carriages ; and the fugitives 
followed it. Proceeding along the road they met several sepoys 
with their uniform disordered, and themselves looking worn and 
tired, coming from Allahabad. They confirmed the fact of the 
mutiny having taken place at that station; but were civil, and 
said that they were going to their homes. There was nothing in 
their conduct or demeanour which would, otherwise, have in- 
dicated them to be mutineers. Mrs. Goldney being now assured 
that a mutiny had really taken place, ordered her coachman 
to leave the road and go across the counhy. But the attempt 
soon proved impracticable. The horses could not drag the 
carriage along ; and she was obliged to return to the road. The 
horses soon after this became quite exhausted ; and reaching a 
nullah where there was deep sand, could not drag the vehicles 
through. The ladies had, therefore, to get out, and push, all of 
them, at the wheels to propel the carriages. 

M. de Hoxha, a French gentleman, who had been employed 
ill tlie Eoad Department at Sultanpoor, and accompanied the 
party, now advised them to leave the high road, and seek 
shelter at a village on the left, at a short distance from the roacl, 
where he had before himself experienced civility. It was agreed 
to do so. The party turned off, and were kindly received by the 
poor villagers. They gave the ladies water; and at their request 
began to get ready some rice for their food. At this time, a 
horseman, in the uniform of Hardinge’s Irregulars, was seen 
approaching at a gallop. His appearance filled the fugitives 
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with dismay. They feared that others ware following to attack 
them. The gentlemen took their arms and placed themselves in 
front; and the ladies were grouped behind them. He proved, 
however, to be no enemy; but was a faithful and staunch friend ; 
and remained with the refugees to the last, and materially as- 
sisted their escape to Allahabad. His name is Seetulsingh. 

It was then decided, on Lientenant Grant’s advice, that the 
party should go on to a small fort, belonging to a zemindar 
named Ajeetsingh, which was about one mile and a half off. 
Those whose horses were able to drag the carnages proceeded 
there in their Gonveyances. The rest walked. Ajeetsingh 
received them kindly ; and gave them food cooked in the native 
fashion to eat. He pressed the ladies eagerly to partake of the 
food which was set before them. But worn, enfevered by the 
heat, and excited as they were, they could scarcely swallow a 
morsel The carriages were all left outside the fort. 

For three days the ladies suffered intense alann and excite- 
ment. The gentlemen were endeavouring to ascertain whether 
the road was open to Allahabad ; and sent out many messengers 
who brought in various news. But the road was evidently at 
tliat time impassable. M. de Hoxha and a Mr. Ames went 
down the road in person to ascertain its condition. They were 
attacked at a village called Mhow, and driven hack. One night 
the ladies were alarmed by hearing that the females of Ajeet- 
singh’s family had been sent away out of the fort. As this pro- 
ceeding wore a most suspicious appearance, Lieutenant Grant 
remonstrated strongly with the zemindar, when the women were 
brought back again. 

Golaubsingh, meanwhile, had rescued some clerks from the 
moh at Purtaubgurh, and sent to Ajeetsingh’s fort a message, 
inviting the fugitives to return and take refuge with him. But 
this they would not do. The clerks afterwards joined the rest of 
the party at Ajeetsingh’s fort 

On Friday evening, tlie 12th of June, a party anived, consist- 
ing of a jumadar and a hundred men, with two elephants, sent 
from Gurh Ameythee by Lall Madhosingh. It appeared that 
this party had been first sent to Sultanpoor by Madhosingh, 
after the departure of the ladies, to offer to the Civil authorities 
their services as an escort: for the jumadar was the bearer 
of a letter from Mr. Block, in which he wrote that he believed 
Madhosingh to be faithful; and advised the ladies to accept his 
aid. Some suspicion having at the same time arisen about 
Ajeetsingh’s readiness to send the party on to Allahabad, several 
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of the ladies were disposed to accept the offer of mi asylum 
which these people brought from Madhosingh. It was accord- 
ingly decided that Mrs. Groldney, Mrs. Block, and Mrs. Stroyau 
should leave Ajeetsingli’s fort ; and repair to the fort of Lali 
Madhosingh, at Gmh Ameythee. The jumadar in charge of 
the escort, who behaved then, and afterwards, admirably well, was 
named Seetul Pandey. He insisted that the ladies should be 
disguised as native women. Accordingly, they tore up their 
petticoats, and piade their costume resemble the native dress. 
They were then mounted upon the elephants, and it was pre- 
tended that they belonged to a native maitiage procession, going 
to Ameythee. As they passed near to villages, the natives who 
were escorting them began cliaunting native marriage songs. 
And as soon as ever the village was left behind, the elephants 
were urged on at Ml speed. On one occasion they had stopped 
to drink water: outside Purtaubgurh, at a well. ...There was a 
native at the well who penetrated the ladies’ disguise, and said to 
Seetul Pandey that the ladies were European, The, terror of' the 
fugitives was extreme. . . The; jumadar humed ■ on the., elephants, 
and kept the man in conversation, for some time; and when at 
last he let him go, the ladies could see him running back to 
Purtaubgurh, to give the intelligence of their flight. 

At another time, they passed through a number of piisies or 
goreyts, who were sleeping outside , a village, with their spears 
stuck in the ground near them; and were in an agony of feai* 
lest they should be aroused. On this occasion, the native chaunt 
was sedulously kept up by their native companions. 

The fatigue which these three ladies underwent on this journey 
was something fearful. Since the moment they had started on 
Sunday, they had had no real rest. They had never really slept. 
And the motion of the elephants, exhausted as they were, was 
almost unbearable. They wnuld almost have been content to 
have been allowed to lie down under a treej, even to die. 

Soon after sunrise on the Saturday, Hhe 13th of June, they 
reached an emi>ty small, fort, belonging to Madhosingh. Here 
they w’-ere allowed to rest during the day; and here at last they 
got some sleep. They were, however, too exhausted to proceed 
on upon the elephants. And Mrs. Holdney and Mrs. Block were 
supplied with small native doolies, in which they again proceeded 
on at night-fall; and reached the fort of Madhosingh about 
midnight Lall Madhosingh came out to meet them, and 
nothing could be kinder than his reception. He put them into 
an upper-storied room, containing beds and a few articles of 
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liimitui’e, whicli, after what they had recently experieiiced, 
looked qnite comfortable* During their stay there, he fed them 
with such food as the natives themselves generally partake of. 
But it eontained too much impure ghee to be palatable to Euro- 
peans; and the ladies lived chiefly on boiled rice and buffalo’s 
milk. 

Madhosingh came every day to see them, and was always 
respectful and courteous. He forwarded letters from them into 
Lucknow; and safely delivered to them the replies received from 
Mr. and Mrs. G-ubbins ; and the articles which they had sent. 

While there, the ladies saw the native extra assistant of Sul- 
tanpoor, Hursuhae, who told them that he had been robbed of 
everything that he possessed. He appeared to be faithful to the 
British cause, and behaved with respect and civility. 

The three ladies remained about a fortnight at Gurh Ameytliee. 
During this time they received a letter, stating that the rest of 
the refugees had reached Allahabad in safety ; and they became 
very anxious and impatient to be sent in themselves ; the more 
particularly as Mrs. Block’s infant had been taken dangerously 
ill , 'V . 

Madliosingh had from the first represented the journey to be 
a very dangerous one. He said indeed that he could protect the 
ladies through his own villages ; but no further. He now yielded 
to their solicitation : and promised to do his best to escort them 
back to Ajeetsingh’s fort, which was on the road to Allahabad, 
lie was himself at this time forcibly repossessing himself of all 
the villages of which he had been dispossessed at the settlement. 
And the ladies used to hear firing going on around them, all the 
day long, between his people and the villagers. 

At last they started again, Mrs. Block in a native dooly, Mrs. 
Goldney, and Mrs. Stroyan, in a native cart; escorted by Seetul 
Pandey, and a party of more than SOO men ; who took them back 
again to Ajeetsingh’s fort. In passing through the country, they 
saw the villages burning in all directions. In one place they 
fell in with a party of dacoits, wlio had just set fire to a village, 
which was burning as they passed. The escort prevented their 
doing the ladies injury. The dacoits a|)proached and inquired 
(this was at night) how many men the guard consisted of? It 
was a fearful scene. The burning village; the dark figures of 
the armed dacoits relieved against the flames ; the equally rough 
ones of the escort! Seetul Pandey bade them keep off, or that 
his men would fire. And most fortunately the dacoits moved 
■ away. 
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Passing by GolauMngli’s residence at Puriaubgurb, Mrs. 
Goldney, who had lost much property there on the former 
occasion, Aveiit again inside the enclosure, and there saw a large 
quantity of the property which had belonged to the refugees, 
lying about. She also saw inside the inner yard some of the 
horses of which the party had been before robbed, when they 
hrst passed that way. 

They at length reached Ajeetsingh’s fort again in safety. It 
looked so empty, all the refugees being gone. The ladies had 
left it crowded with the European refugees : and now when they 
returned, there were only the empty carriages outside, and one 
or two horses left in it. 

They passed that, and the succeeding day, in much discomfort 
in Ajeetsingh’s fort. The heat was excessive ; indeed, fearful. 
Ajeetsingh’s people crowded round them impertmently, and they 
had much difficulty in keeping them off at all. As for Ajeetsingh, he 
made a variety of excuses about fonvarding them on to Allahabad. 
At one time he declared that the villages along the road were in 
too disturbed a state to allow of the ladies passing. Then again 
he pleaded inability to obtain bearers to carry the doolies. i\iid 
the bearers who had brought the ladies from Anaeythee had been 
paid up, and dismissed. He appeared also to have some diffi- 
culty in collecting the necessaiy escort of one hundred men, 
which he was to furnish for their protection along the road. His 
excuses, most of which were probably feigned, alarmed the ladies 
much. The}'' dreaded greatly being left to the sole care of Ajeet- 
singh. The Ameythee escort was to have accompanied them into 
Allahabad : but now hearing Ajeetsingh’s excuses, they talked of 
leaving them, and going back. Mrs. Goldney, who was a perfect 
mistress of the native language, now remonstrated strongly with 
Ajeetsingh, and threatened vengeance whenever our Government 
should be restored, if he did not send them on. At last Ajeetsingii, 
on the second day, agreed to do so, and preparations were made 
accordingly. While here, a letter was received by the ladies 
from Lieutenant Lewis, 8th 0. I. Infantry, dated from Newaub- 
giinje, near Beylah Ghaut. He desired to go into Allahabad, in 
company with, them. This officer had leff Sultanpoor on Mon- 
day evening, the 8th of June, on the day before the mutiny broke 
out at Sultanpoor. He had learnt that the men disliked him, 
and had resolved that he should be killed. He therefore an- 
ticipated the outbreak, and left the station before it commenced. 
A reply was sent, that if he wished to accompany the party in to 
Allahabad, he must join it immediately. He did not do so, and 
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it was afterwards heard that he had joined another party, and 
had got safe into Benares, 

About nightfall of the second day after reaching Ajeetsingh’s 
fort, Mrs. Block, Mrs. Goldney, and Mrs. Stroyan, started in 
doolies, disguised still as native women, escorted hy Seetul 
Pandey the Ameythee jumadar, and his men ; who were joined 
by Ajeetsingh himself with an escoi^t of one liimdred men. They 
passed along the road without accident, and in the morning 
reached the banks of the Ganges. In the low lands, adjoining 
the river, were a number of melon-fields covered with fruit. 
Ajeetsingh’s men rushed off into the fields and returned laden 
with melons : pursued by the screaming peasants, loudly shouting 
complaints of this act of plunder. But though alarmed, the 
ladies were not molested in consequence. At the river bank 
they ^vere detained some time, waiting for a boat. Here Mrs. 
Goldney received ffigbtful abuse in the native language from a 
native, who was seated on the river bank watching the proceed- 
ings of the party. She was glad to retreat and hide herself inside 
her dooly. The escort crossed with them, and accompanied the 
ladies to the house of Mr. M. G. Court, 0. S., the magistrate 
of Allahabad, which was one of the few which remained standing 
in the station. They were most kindly received by this gen- 
tleman, who paid rewards to Ajeetsingh, and to Seetul Pandey, 
jumadai', and let them go. 


APPEJTDIX, Ho. 10. 

Account of the Belief of Areah, bictateb by Major 
Yincent Eyre, Bengal Artillery. 

On the 10th of July, No. 0 Horse Field Battery, with the 1st 
Company 5tii Battalion Artillery attached, recently recalled from 
Biirmah under command of Major Y. E}Te, embaidmd at 
Calcutta for the Upper Provinces, to form part of the relieving 
army about to assemble at Allahabad. The horses not having 
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yet arrived from Biirmali, tlie battery was necessarily dependent 
on whatever means of draught the country might afford. On 
the evening of the ^5th of July, the steamer (‘ Lady Thackwell ’) 
arrived at Dinapoor; where the three N. I. regiments, the Tth, 
8th, and 40th, had on that morning broken into open mutiny. 
Major Eyre immediately offered Ms sendees to General Lloyd, 
by whose orders he landed three guns, pending the absence of 
Colonel Huish’s battery, which had been sent in pursuit of the 
mutineers. Early on the following morning the guns were 
re-embarked, and Major Eyre resumed his voyage ; having been 
authorized by the Assistant Adjutant-General, Major Lydiaivl, 
to exercise his own discretion as to the expediency of leaving a 
portion of his battery at Ghazeepoor, to assist in overawing the 
65th Eegt. N. I., stationed there. The Governor-General had 
recently evinced some anxiety for the safety of Ghazeepoor: which 
station was protected by only one weak company of H.M.'s 78th 
Highlanders, which had been sent there to hold in check the 
65th Begt. N, I., which had not yet been disarmed. 

On the J28th of July, Major Eyre reached Buxar; where he 
heard from the stud officers that the Binapore mutineers had 
crossed the Soane unchecked, and were beleaguering the civilians 
at Axrah, in a fortified house in which they had taken refuge ; 
and for whose safety intense anxiety was felt. Beports w’ere 
spread during the day, that a portion of the mutineers had 
advanced within twenty miles of Buxar ; with the intention of 
destroying the valuable stud property there. Major Eyre 
deemed himself justified, in consequence of these reports, in 
detaining the steamer until the following morning ; when finding 
that there ■was no immediate ground for alarm, he considered it 
his duty to push on with all speed, to ascertain the state oi 
affairs at Ghazeepoor. His avowed intention was, however, 
should all he found quiet at Ghazeepoor, to return to Buxar ; and 
to advance to the relief of Arrah with the aid of such infantry as 
he might be able to pick up, ffiom the detachments then pro- 
ceeding up the river. 

The steamer reached Ghazeepoor on the afternoon of the SOtli, 
when Major Eyre had a consultation with Colonel Dames, H.M.’s 
87th Begt., commanding the station ; at whose earnest desire he 
landed two guns under Lieutenant Gordon. In return for these, 
Colonel Dames consented to detach twenty-five men of the 78tli 
Highlanders with Major Eyre, to aid in the relief of Arrah. The 
Honourable Captain Hastings, superintending the stud at Buxar, 
had, in his anxiety for the safety of that station, preceded Major 
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Eyre on horseback to Ghazeepoor; to urge tipon the authorities 
there, the expediency of adopting some decisive measures for the 
relief of Arrah. He returned in the steamer to Buxai', accom- 
panied by Mr. Bax, C. S., Assistant Magistrate, who was deputed 
by the Magistrate of Ghazeepoor to assist Major Eyre at Buxar. 
The steamer anchored oiBf Buxar at 9 p.m. on the same evening 
(the 29th); and Major Eyi^e was agreeably surprised to learn 
that a detachment of 160 men of H.M.’s 5th Fusiliers under 
Captain F, W. L’Estrange, had just arrived in the ‘James Hume ’ 
steamer at Buxar, Major Eyre lost no time in requesting that 
officers co-operation in the projected enterprise. This was 
unhesitatingly given ; and at an early hour on the following 
morning, the 30th of July, three guns were landed, and 150 men 
of IT.M.’s 5th Fusiliers; and a field force was organized. Thus 
reinforced, Major Eyre considered himself bound to send back 
the twenty-five men of tlie 78th Flighlanders to Ghazeepoor. 
The field force was strengthened during the day by fourteen 
mounted volunteers, who were placed under the command of 
Lieutenant Pb C. Jackson, 12th N. I., of the Ivaruntadee Stud. 
The Honourable Captain Hastings was appointed staff-officer of 
tlio force; and exerted himself during the day with great success 
in procuring the necessary carriage, and commissariat supplies. 
At 5 p.M, all was ready to start; the artillery ammunition 
boxes being carried on light carts, to avoid the delay attendant 
on extricating the waggons from the hold of the steamer. The 
‘James Hume ’ steamer was at the same time despatched to Bina- 
poor with intelligence of these |)roceedings, and to invite the 
co-operation of the authorities. 

The force commenced its march a little after 5 p.m., and was 
joined about the sixth mile by four elephants, sent by the 
Dumraon Baja at the instigation of Mr. Bax. This was the 
only occasion on which that chief afforded the slightest assist- 
ance. The buUocks being fresh from the plough,- occasioned 
great delay during the first march. And the road being also 
bad, the force did not reach its encampment at Nya Bhojepoor, 
distant only fifteen miles from Buxar, until daybreak on the 
3 1 st of J uly. During the march a mounted spy was shot by one 
of the volunteers. He was recognised as one of the confidential 
men of Baboo Kowursingh, the brother of the Dumraon Baja, 
who exercised ^ extraordinary influence over the Bajpoots of 
bhaha,bad. This chief had, during a long lifetime, cultivated 
the^ friendship of the European gentry ; who up to a very late 
period had placed implicit confidence in his fidelity. Of late 
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years, however, liis affairs had become much embarrassed, and his 
large estates in the Shahabad district had become extensively 
mortgaged. To this circumstance, and to Braliminical influence, 
his present treachery may probably be attributed. It has since 
been ascertained, beyond doubt, that the mutiny of the H. I. 
regiments at Binapoor was instigated by him ; and that he had 
been actively engaged in exciting rebellion in various other 
quarters. The Binapoor mutineers had invaded Arrah by his 
invitation; and had with great pomp proclaimed him King of 
Shahabad. 

At 4 p.m, on the 3 1 St, the force resumed its march, and 
favoured by moonlight reached the village of Shahpoor hy the 
morning of the ist of August. There letters were received from 
Buxar, conveying the unexpected tidings that a force of 350 
Europeans and 50 Seikhs, which had marched on Arrah from Bina- 
poor, had been entrapped into an ambuscade, and almost totally 
destroyed. It was also intimated by friendly natives, that several 
of the bridges between Shalipoor and Arrah had been destroyed, 
in order to delay the advance of the Buxar force. As no time 
was to be lost, the force resumed its march at Q p.h., and at 
about the fourth mile, interrupted a party of hostile villagers, in 
the very act of cutting the roadway of a bridge. This caused an 
hour’s detention, which was employed in restoring the roadway, 
and the force proceeded without further interruption to within a 
short distance of Gujrajegunje. Here it bivouacked for the 
night ; and a party of fifty of H.M.’s 5th Fusiliers was sent for- 
Avard to guard a bridge leading to the village. On the following 
morning, the 2nd of August, the force marched at daybreak; and 
had advanced about half a mile beyond Gujrajegunje, when bugles 
were heard sounding the assembly, in a thick and extensive w^ood 
about half a mile a-liead, through which it was necessary to 
pass. This wood extended on either flank ; and it was necessary 
to use great caution, to avoid being entirely hemmed in. Major 
Eyre, therefore, halted his force in order to reconnoitre. The 
enemy now began to show themselves in what appeared over- 
whelming force. Not content with occupying the wood to our 
front, large bodies were seen to extend tliemselves along the 
woods on either flank, with the evident intention of surrounding 
the little force opposed to them, To bring matters to a decisive 
issue, Major Eyre drew up his force on the open plain to the 
right of the road, and offered battle. The three guns opened 
fire to the front and flanks, causing the enemy to screen them- 
selves as much as possible behind the broken ground, betAveen 
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the two positions. From this they opened a heavy iire of 
musketry, and Major Eyre ordered forward skirmishing parties 
of the 5th Fusiliers to retaliate. The superiority of the Enfield 
rifles now became apparent. Galled by their accurate fire, the 
enemy gradually feir back to the shelter of the woods. M 
while, Major Eyre directed the full fire of his artillery on the 
enemy’s centre, with the view of forcing a passage through the 
wood. They scattered themselves right and left, leaving the 
road clear. And under cover of the Enfield rifles, the guns and 
baggage were promptly moved forward ; and pushed through the 
wood, before the enemy could again close his divided wings. 

Emerging from the woods, the road was an elevated causeway 
bounded on either side by partially inundated rice-fields : across 
which the bafiled enemy could only open a distant fire. Finding 
their intentions thus frustrated, they hurried back to intercept the 
force at the village of Beebeegimje, distant about two miles 
a-Iiead ; where they had effectually destroyed a bridge, and com- 
pletely commanded the approaches to it from breastworks, and 
the houses of the village. Major Eyre again halted his force to 
refresh the men and cattle, within a quarter of a mile of the 
bridge : and sent out scouts to search for a ford across the river, 
which separated him from the enemy. Here it was discovered 
that the Dumraon Eaja’s four elephants had taken fright in 
passing through the wood, and run away after casting their loads, 
consisting unfortunately of the great coats and bedding of the 
European soldiers. No ford was discovered. And as it was 
plainly impossible to effect a passage over the bridge, Major 
Eyre determined on making a flank march to the nearest point 
of the railway, distant only one mile, along which there was a 
direct road to Arrah. This movement was for a time masked by 
the guns, wbicli opened a brisk fire upon tbe village, while the 
infantry and baggage pushed forward in the new direction. But 
no sooner did the enemy discover the manoeuvre, than they 
hastened in great numbers to intercept the force, at the angle of 
a thick wood which abutted on the railway. En route Major 
Eyre discovered a ford, hut, as his force had already passed it, he 
proceeded, followed up pretty closely by a large body of infantry 
and cavalry, being the raw levies of Kowursingh; while the three 
mutineer regiments pursued a course parallel to his own, on the 
opposite side of the stream. On reaching the railway, it became 
necessary to halt the force and assume a defensive attitude ; until 
the mutineers could he dislodged from the wood, from which 
they opened a very galling musketry fire. For a whole hour, the 
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force was hotly engaged at a great disadvantage, owing to the 
abundant cover which screened the enemy. Twice during this 
period, the niutineers, seeing the guns left almost wholly without 
support, (Captain L. Estrange’s small body of infantry being 
occupied in skirmishing,) rushed impetuously upon them: and 
were driven back on both occasions by showers of grape. At diis 
juncture the Honourable Captain Hastings brought word to Major 
Eyre that the 5th Eusiliers were losing ground, and that our 
position had become most critical Major Eyre hereupon re- 
solved on trying what a charge of bayonets would effect; and 
despatched Captain Hastings with an order to Captain L’Estrange 
to that effect. Unable immediately to find Captain L’Estrange, 
Captain Hastings at once most gallantly collected every available 
man, and himself led them on ; Captain L’Estrange promptly 
joining, on learning the order which had been given. Lushing 
forward with a cheer they cleared the deep stream, now confined 
within narrow banks, at a bound ; and charged impetuously an 
enemy twenty times their number. Taken completely by sur- 
prise, the mutineers fell back in the utmost disorder, the guns 
opening fire upon their retreating masses ; and in a few minutes, 
not a man of them remained to oppose the passage of the force. 
Thenceforward an open road was available, which skirted the 
railway to within four miles of Arrah, where a little before night- 
fall the force was compelled to halt by a rapid impassable stream. 
The night was employed in endeavours to bridge this, by casting 
in the large piles of bricks that had been collected on the bank 
by the railway engineers ; by which means the stream %vas nar- 
rowed sufficiently to allow the construction of a small bridge 
formed of country carts, over which the guns and baggage crossed 
ill safety. And at an early hour on the morning of the 3rd of 
August, the force marched, without farther opposition, into the 
civil station of Arrah ; and the relief of the beleaguered garrison 
was accomplished. It would appear that after their defeat at the 
railway, the mutineers and Eowursingh had fled back with pre- 
cipitation to Arrah; to remove their valuables, to the jungle 
stronghold of that chief at Jugdeespoor. 

The relief of the garrison proved to have been most opportune ; 
for tbeir position had been so effectually mined, that a few 
hours’ delay must have ensured their destruction. They num- 
bered sixteen European civilians, and fifty of Eattray’s Seikh 
Police. The position which they had so miraculously defended, 
against the three mutineer regiments aided by Kowursingh’s 
levies, was a small upper-roomed house of substantial masonry, 
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belonging to Mr. Boyle, District Eailwaj Engineer, by wliose 
skill and foresight it bad been fortified and provisioned several 
days previous to the Dinapoor outbreak, in anticipation of some 
such crisis. But the strongest position is but of little avail, 
where stout hearts and an efficient leader are wanting to defend 
it. And in the present ease such hearts and such a leader were 
forthcoming. To Mr. Wake, Civil Magistrate of Arrah, who 
possesses in a rare degi'ee some of the highest qualities of a 
soldier, no less than to the unflinching fortitude with which his 
able efforts were supported by his brave associates, may be attri- 
buted the salvation of the garrison from the worst of fates. 
During eight days and nights, tlie garrison was incessantly 
harassed; and so closely watched, that not a loophole could be* 
approached with safety. At one period their water failed ; and 
they owed their supply to the prompt energy of the Seikhs, who 
in one night contrived with most inefficient tools to dig a well 
on the ground floor, twenty feet deep, whereby abundance of 
good water was obtained. Dining the last three or four days 
their position had been rendered doubly perilous, by the flre of 
three or four guns of small calibre, which the enemy had mounted 
within fifty yards of the house ; the walls of which were per- 
forated by their halls in all directions. Fortunately, the garrison 
possessed some excellent rifle shots, among whom was Mr. 
Littleclale, the Judge, whose unerring aim had at an early day 
established a salutary dread ; causing the enemy to conceal 
themselves behind every available cover. Not less than fifty or 
sixty of the enemy are believed to have been killed by the gai’- 
rison. Yet strange to say, only two of the latter had been 
wounded ! 

The defence of Arrah may he considered one of the most re- 
markable feats in Indian history. 

The main object of the expedition from Buxar had now been 
accomplished. But it seemed desirable to follow up the success 
that had been obtained, by attacking Jngdeespoor, whither the 
rebel Kowursingh, with the mutineers who still adhered to him, 
had fled; and which was generally considered to be a dangerous, 
if not desperate undertaking. Major Eyre, therefore, lost no 
time in applying to the military authorities at Dinapoor, for such 
reinforcements as could be spared. Meanwhile, he employed 
himself in restoring the country about Arrah to order. Martial 
law was proclaimed. The people were disarmed; plundered 
property recovered ; and political offenders brought to trial by 
drum-head court-martial. About thirty wounded sepoys were 
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bimigM ill and liangecl. Several native officials wlio liati 
accepted service under Kowursingli were similarly dealt witli. 
Among others the chief magistrate whom he had appointed to 
the district. Inquiries were instituted as to the extent of the 
recent disaffection ; and it was ascertained that on hearing of 
the appi'oach of the Buxar force, Kowursingh had summoned to 
his standard by beat of tom-tom in every village, not only the 
sepoys then on leave from various regiments, hut also the pen- 
sioned sepoys of Government, of whom several hundreds obeyed 
the call ! Among the slain in the engagement at the railway on 
the 2nd of August, there were found the appointments and 
distinguishing numbers of nine different regiments. And the 
total number of sepoys opposed to the force in that engagement 
may he safely estimated at 5000. 

On the 8th of August, a reinforcement of 200 men of H. M.’s 
1 0th Foot, under command of Captain C. D. Patterson, arrived 
at Arrah from Dinapoor. They had exchanged their old muskets 
for new Enfield rifles only just before starting, and had not 3 "et 
been instructed in the use of their new weapons. Drill-instruc- 
tors were therefore furnished to them from the 5th Fusilier de- 
tachment, in order to give them confidence in the use of the 
rifle. On the 9 th of August, a further reinforcement of 100 of 
Eattray’s Seikhs, under Lieutenant Eoberts, of the 40th N. I., and 
Lieutenant Powis, joined the force. Lieutenant Jackson s body 
of Volunteer Cavalry was strengthened by eight of the Arrah 
garrison. Mr. Wake was appointed commandant of the fifty 
Seikhs, who had already served under him so well ; and on the 
11th, the force commenced its march at 2, p.m. for Jugdeespoor. 

Passing over their old battle-field near Beebeegunje, where the 
marks of the bullets upon the trees sufficiently evidenced the 
fierceness of the conflict, a march of eight miles brought them 
to an open plain, where they bivouacked for the night. At day- 
break on the following morning, the 12th of August, they moved 
on, the road becoming more and more difficult as they advanced. 
At 10 o’clock an hour’s halt was given, to refresh the men and 
cattle. On advancing two miles further, the enemy were dis- 
covered, lining the belt of Ibrmidahle jungle which covered the 
approach to Jugdeespoor. Along their front was a river, fortu- 
nately fordable. In their centre was the town, of Dulloor, in 
front of which some breastworks had been raised. An advanced 
picket occupied the small village of Nurajmpoor, from which our 
skirmishers soon dislodged them. The mutineer sepoys held 
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the town of Dulloor, and the right of the enemy’s position : 
while Kowursingh’s levies of horse and foot extended for some 
distance to their left. The mutineers were so screened behind 
broken ground and jungle as to be almost undiscernible, until 
the near approach of our skirmishers drew forth their fire , 
whereupon two 9-pounders immediately opened on them with 
grape, causing considerable confusion among thenr, and the 
whole body of them were seen to shift tlieir position more to 

*h”tooner did the men of H. M.’s 10 th Foot [perceive this 
KiOYemeBt, than they became impatient to be led to the attack, 
burning as they were to avenge the death of their comrades, so 
recently destroyed in the ambuscade near Arrah. Major Eyre 
accordingly despatched Captain Hastings with an order to charge. 
Almost ere tliis could be delivered, they rushed forward, cheering 
loudly; and, nobly led on by Captain Patterson, charged to 
within sixty yards of the enemy, who fled for refuge before them 
behind the walls of the town of Dulloor, and the thickest part 
of the adjacent jungle. They were hotly pursued, both by the 
10th, and the detachment of the 5th Fusiliers, under Captains 
L’Estrange and Scott, who had meanwhile been engaged in 
repulsing the enemy’s left and centre. 

Kowursingh’s irregular levies on the left had meanwhile taken 
up a threatening position on our right flank, and were gradually 
closing in upon it, under cover of the jungle and broken ground. 
But they were held in check by the admirable fire of Captain 
L’Eshange’s skirmishers, aided by Mr. Wake’s Seikhs, and 
Lieutenant Jackson’s Volunteer Yeomamy. They were finally 
driven hack by the destructive fire of the howitzer, under the 
excellent management of Staff-Sergeant Melville, of the Artil- 
lery. After a contest of about an hour, the whole body of the 
enemy retreated on Jugdeespoor; a running fight being kept 
up through a mile and a half of the jungle, up to the walls of 
that place. Two guns were captured during their flight; and 
the force rapidly penetrated through the town, with but little 
further opposition, and entered the stronghold ol Ivowursingh 
in triumph at 1 p.m. This was an extensive mass of buildings, 
protected by lofty walls, with loopholes for musketry, and capable 
of making a formidable resistance, if properly defended. 

Kowmrsingh’s mansion was a conspicuous and handsome 
building, w^hich, with his eucchery, afforded ample accommoda- 
tion for the European troops. The town of Jugdeespoor having 
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been deserted by its inbabitants, no accurate mtelligence could 
be procured regarding the movement of Kovmrsingb and bis 
followers, xiiitil the following day (the 13th), when it was ascer- 
tained that he had evacuated his stronghold only one hour hefore 
the entry of tlie British force, and had fled in the direction of 
fJutoora, distant seven miles to the south; where he had a 
favourite retreat in the midst of the jungle. Major Eyre ac- 
cordingly detached Captain L’Estrange, with eighty men of the 
5 th Fusiliers, and the whole of the Volunteer Yeomamy, in 
pursuit; hut on reaching Jutoora, tliey found that Kowursingh 
had hurried on towards Sassei-am, with the remains of the 40tli 
Regi N. I., the only sepoys who now adhered to him; those 
of the 7tli and 8th N. I. having proceeded -westward in a state 
of complete disorganization. After destroying the place, Captain 
L’Estrange returned to Jugdeespoor. Meanwhile, Major Eyre 
had undermined every principal building in Kowursingh ’s 
stronghold, including a new Hindoo temple, whereon large 
sums had recently been expended. At 2 p.m. on the 15th of 
August, the force vacated their quarters : the mines were sprung ; 
and the whole was reduced to a heap of ruins. Kowursingh had 
collected within his w^alls, stores of grain sufficient to have sub- 
sisted 0,000 men for six months. This the neighbouring vil- 
lagers were allowed to remove; they having been reduced to 
great destitution by the licence and rapacity of Kownirsingh’s 
Mlowers. Large stores of ammunition and material of war 
were also found, and much miscellaneous propei'ty ; tlie former 
of which were destroyed. On the 16th of August, pending the 
receipt of instructions from the militaiy authorities at Dinapoor, 
Major Eyre marched in pursuit of Kowursingh in the direction 
of Sasseram as far as Peeroo, from which place a practicable 
gun-road leads to Arrah. Here instructions reached him from 
Sir James Outram to return to Arrah, as eveiy^ available Euro- 
pean soldier would be required for the relief of Lucknow. Be- 
fore leaving Peeroo, it was ascertained that Kowursingh had 
proceeded Bijeegurh towards Eeewah, with the ultimate in- 
tention of joining the mutineers at Dehli. The force reached 
Ai^rah on the 19th of August, and on the same night Major Eyre 
sent back the detachment of H. M.’s 10th Eegt. to Dinapoor On 
the following afternoon, at 3 p.m. he marched with the re- 
mainder of his force for Buxar, which he reached early on the 
23rd, and found the fort occupied by a company of H. M.’s 90th 
Light Infantiy. On the following day, he was visited by the 
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Dumraon Eaja, “who was tipbraided for his in 

affording assistance to our troops. On the evening of the S4th, 
Sir James Outram arrived en route to take command at Cawn- 
poor, and was joined by Major Eyre’s battery, and the detach- 
ment of H. M.’s 5tli Fusiliers. And thus terminated the expe- 
dition 'Uo Arrah.’V 


APPENDIX, No. II. 

Account of the Mutiny of No. 1, Light Hohse Batteby, Oudh 
IiiREGuiiAR Force, at Secroea, on the 9th and 10th of 
June, 1857, by Lieut. J. Bonham, Aetillery. 

On the departure of the party under Captain H. Forbes, 
escorting the ladies and children from Secrora, on the evening 
of the 6th of June ; the troopers who had been left behind under 
command of a native officer, went down to our lines, and 
tried to induce our men to rise ; but they refused to have any- 
thing to say to' them, and reported the circumstance to me on 
the following morning. 

On the 7th, the infantry, who up to that time had been con- 
sidered trustworthy, were said to be wavering. Fearing a rising of 
the troops, it was proposed that the Europeans should assemble 
at night at the bungalow of tlie Commissioner, Mr. Wingfield. 

On the night of tiie 8th, a serjeant who was on sentry reported 
that a number of men were advancing from the infantry lines 
towards the bungalow, under cover of the trees. I immediately 
went off to our lines, followed by the Commissioner, and shortly 
after by Captain Gr. W. Boileau, commanding tlie Infantry and 
station of Secrora. The other officers of the 2nd 0. 1. Infantry 
were sleeping in another house, and knew nothing of what 
had occurred. 

Our guns were brought out, and placed on the cantonment side 
of the stables, facing the Commissioner’s house ; and all was in 
readiness to fire on the insurgents. Had they advanced at that 
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tiiiie, I firmly believe that our men would have behaved well, and 
would have fired on them. But the infantry did not come on, 
and gave me no opportunity of testing the loyalty of our men. 

On the, 9th, the infantry became exceedingly mutinous, and 
took no pains to conceal their disaffection. But our men still 
held out; and with the exception of some five or six, whose 
names the Soobahdar Sheikh Mm'dan Alee gave me, I believe that 
they were all well inclined towards us. In the evening we heard 
that the infantry had sent a guard to Byram Ghaut, to cut off 
our escape, should we attempt to make for Lucknow. During 
the evening Captain Boileau showed us a letter, in which per- 
mission was given by Sir Heniy Lawrence for us to leave the 
station, and consult our own safety, should a rising of the troops 
be deemed inevitable. He gave it as his opinion that tlie troops 
could no longer be trusted, and expressed his intention of leaving 
the station. 

At a meeting of the officers, the adjutant of the 2nd 0. I. 
Infantry, Lieut. Hale, and I, expressed our determination to 
remain with our men. Captain Boileau and the doctor (Kendall) 
urged us to accompany them to Gondah : this we both declined 
to do. At about 10 p.m. I took Serjeants Be wsey and Miller, and 
went down to our lines, paraded the men of the battery, and had 
the guns placed in position on the flanks of the stables. The men 
slept at their guns, and were prepared to act at a moment's 
notice. Having set everything in order, I turned into my tent, 
which was pitched next the quarter-guard of the battery, for a 
few hours’ rest. Nothing particular occurred during the night, 
and on the following morning the usual stable duties were per- 
formed by the men. 

I was still in my lines, when the whole of the native officers 
of the 2nd 0. I. Infantry came to me and stated that all their 
European officers had left them ; that they wished to hold true to 
their allegiance, but that unless I would consent to take command 
of the regiment, they must starve, as the giuin merchants had 
refused to supply them with food. They made the most solemn 
promises never to leave me, and swore to protect me with their 
lives. Upon this I consented to take command of them. 

I accordingly went down to their lines, and having assembled 
the men, explained to them the conditions under which I took 
command. They appeared well satisfied, and were loud in their 
professions of fidelity. I ordered guards to be placed over the 
houses of the officers who had left the station, which was imme- 
diately done. I then repaired to my house, and made preparations 
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for marching the battery and infantry into Lucknow. There I 
knew that the latter could be disarmed, and the guns placed m 
safety. While I was thus engaged, the soobahdar of the regiment 
came to report that a large amoimt of Government treasure had 
just arrived. Upon this I returned to the lines, and made the 
treasure over in the usual manner to the jumadar of the guard. 

I had scarcely done .this, when a number of the men collected 
round me, and began to abuse and tlireaten me. Bemg unaimed, 

I left them, and returned to the lines of the artillery. 

The soobahdar of the battery. Sheikh Murdan Alee, who from 
the commencement had behaved most admirably, and whose 
fidelity was beyond question, now asked me to allow^him to go 
down to the infantry lines, to ascertain the feelings of the men. 
He told me that after their conduct towards me there appeared 
little hope of the regiment marching to Lucknow; but that, 
should things come to the worst, his orvn life should be taken 

before mine. . . A t r 3 

It was on my retmii to my lines on this occasion, that I noticed 

for the first time a marked change in the behaviour of our men. 
I subsequently heard that they had on that morning received 
intelligence of the mutiny of the troops at Tyzabad and Luna- 
bad, as well as of the intended mutiny of the regiment at 
Gondah. That they had been requested to join : and that they 
had determined on so doing. Shortly after, the soobahdar re- 
tm-ued widi anything but a satisfactory account of the state of 

feeling in the infantey. . , i 1 

At about 11 A.M. om* bugle was sounded without orders, aiicl 

the men turned out armed with swords, tulwars, &e., &c. Half 
the guard armed with carbines under command of Juhangeer 
Bux was marched to the guns ; the remainder to the stables, over 
which they kept sentry. Presently, a shout arose that the in- 
fantiy were coming, i saw the 2nd 0. 1. Infantry at a distance 
of from four to five hundred yards, advancing in close column of 
companies towards the battery. I called out to them to stop, 01 
I would fire on them. This had the effect of bringing them to 
a halt. I then ordered the men to load and fire on the rebels. 
This they refused to do; and on my moving towards the guns, 
they threatened me with their carbines. 

I then called Sheikh Murdan Alee aside, and asked him 
whether there were any men in the battery, upon whom reliance 
could be placed; and who would aid us in spiking some of the 
guns, and in using the others against the mutineers. He told 
me that, although a large majority of the men wished me well, 
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he did not think that there was one who would fight against such 
odds. 

I next tried to persuade the men to harness then horses, and 
bring away the guns. But this they also declined to do. A 
number of the best men in the hatteiy, of whom I can now only 
remember the names of Sheikh Murdan Alee (soobahdar), Bho- 
wany Singh, and Sudanund (havildars), and Khan Singh (private), 
now came to me and entreated me to leave them, saying, that 
should 1 remain any longer, they would not answer for what the 
infantry might do. They brought horses for us to mount and 
advised us to ride away. 

The infantry had in the meantime advanced to Within 200 
yards of the guns, and were shouting at and abusing us in true 
native style. I ordered the serjeants to mount and ride in among 
the men. I tried all in my power to induce them to return to 
their allegiance. But without effect. Before I left I asked the 
men to allow Sheikh Murdan Alee to accompany me. Their 
answer was that they would all go witli me, were it in their 
power ; but they would not let him go. I then toned my horse’s 
head towards Lucknow. Murdan Alee attempted to accompany 
me ; but the guard threatened to shoot him unless he returned. 
Before he left me, I told him to join me at Lucknow on the 
following day. On the same evening, he attempted to make his 
escape ; but was seized, and placed in iiuns. When I last heard 
of him a few days before the siege began, he was still in confine- 
ment with the mutineers. I had gone a short distance, when I 
was overtaken by privates Jaun Singh, Bindeh Singh, and Eesree 
Singh, who accompanied me to Luclmow. The two first were 
recruits who had been enlisted but a few days before. Khan 
Singh joined me in Lucknow on the day after my anival. 

Knowing that Byram Ghaut was in the possession of the 
mutineers, I was obliged to make a detour of several miles, and 
crossed the Gograh at Gurh-kunneah Ghaut. We reached Luck- 
now on the morning of the 11th of June, without auy incident 
worthy of notice. 

Farrier Seijeant James Bewsey, Assistant Farrier James Mil- 
ler, and the Serjeant-Major of the 2nd 0.. I. Infantry accompanied 
me ; and behaved remarkably well throughout. 
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' APPENDIX, No. 12. ■ 

The Causes OF THE Indian AIutiny. 

Afew ivords relative to the late mntimj of the Bengal Anmj, and the 
rebellion in the Bengal Fresidencif. By Shaik Hedayut Alt, 
Soohahdar and Sirdar Bahadoor, Bengal Seikh Police Bat- 
UdioUi coynmanded by Captain T, Battray. 

I DEEM ifc'my duty, as far as it lies in my power, to explain 
what has led to the disaffection lately so universally evinced both 
by the native army and many of the sirdars or chieftains tlirough- 
out Plindostan 

It is well known to the British Government, and to all the 
world, that the country of Hindostan in former times was almost 
solely inhabited by people of Hindoo persuasion, and that many 
years afterwards the Mahomedans conquered the country ; and it 
is also well known that the Plindoos are proverbially foolish on 
the score of religion, and deem no religion equal to their own. 

To the best of my belief and understanding, the first symp- 
toms of disaffection to the British Government on the part of the 
sepoys were shown in 1833, when an army from Hindostan was 
ordered to Cabul. When this army crossed the Indus to Attock 
the sepoys became discontented, grumbling, and angry. They 
heard that when Bajah Maun Sing, Whizeer of one of the former 
emperors of Dehli, crossed the Indus to wage war with the 
Affghans, he caused all the Brahmins to take off their janeo, or 
sacred thread worn by Brahmins and emblematic of their caste, 
and told all his men that the Hindoo religion extended no further 
than the Indus. Maun Sing built a temple on the other side the 
Indus, and in this temple the Brahmins were directed to suspend 
their janeo. This fact is 'well knowm to all Hindoos, whether li- 
terate or the reverse. 

One of the customs of the Hindoos is never to eat or cook 
their food until they have bathed and gone through other forms 
of their religion. When, in 1838-39, the army reached Affghan- 
istan, the Plindoos left off bathing and the performance of other 
acts which their form of religion demanded on account of the 
extreme cold, to which they were unaccustomed 
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Whatever they purchased in the bazaar for their daily food they 
were compelled to take from the hands of Mahoniedaiis, because 
in the Gabul country all the Buneeahs, with few exceptions, are 
of the Mahomedan faith. The Hindoos being obliged, as above 
stated, to abstain from certain acts of their religion fbatliiiig, 
which to a Hindoo is almost as necessary as his daily food), and 
to receive their bread from the hands of Mahomedans, fancied 
they had lost their caste, and had been forced to become Mabo- 
medans; they therefore became much dissatisfied and disgusted. 

When the winter set in at Cabul the Hindostanee sepoys 
suffered much from the snow and cold. The commanding 
officers, pitying their condition, gave to each man a posteen 
or jacket, made of sheepskin, the wool vrorn inwards. The 
sepoys at the time pretended much to be pleased with the 
posteens, but really in their hearts were much displeased, 
because no Hindoo, except - of the lowest caste, likes to 
touch the skin of a dead animal. Fearing to object, they con- 
sented to wear them. They thought and talked openly among 
themselves, “ We must not show our anger and discontent in 
this countiy, because if do we shall never be able to return 
to Hindostan, and we cannot live in this country ; ” so they kept 
quiet, only to show their anger and discontent on a more oppor- 
tune occasion. They, moreover, thought that even if they did 
mutiny in that country, and killed all the English, they would be 
no better off, because the Affghans would compel them to become 
Maliomedans. Many sepoys of the j27th and 54th Native In- 
fantry, who were womided and taken prisoners, were converted to 
Maliomedanism. Don’t let any English gentlemen think that 
the above is not true, because they ^vere not acquainted wdth it 
at the time. A native of Hindostan seldom ox3ens his mind to 
his officer — lie only says what lie thinks would please his officer. 
The sepoys reserve their real oxiinion until they return to their 
lines and to their comrades. 

When the English returned to Ferozepiore in 1849 I was there 
with the light company of my regiment (the 8th Native Infantry), 
ill which my father was a soohahdar. Eight light companies were 
formed into one regiment, and were under orders for Affghan- 
istan, but vwere never sent. I w-as then a private. I visited 
nearly all the regiments that had returned from Cabul, having 
many friends and acquaintances in them. The sepoys of all the 
regiments were displeased at having been sent to Cabul, and said 
of themselves that by going to Cabul they had become outcasts 
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to their religion, by having been compelled to clothe themselves 
with the skins of animals, to abstain from bathing, and other acts 
demanded by their religion, in consequence of the country being 
so unfitted for Hindoos on account of the great cold, and the 
whole country being Mahomedans. 

The Mahomedans of the regiment were displeased because 
they said the British Government had forced them to fight 
against people of their own creed, which was forbidden in the 
Koran. For saying this a soohahdar of the 2Tth N. I. was shot 
to death by musketry. The Mahomedans always boasted among 
themselves how they had evaded the English order by never 
taking aim when they fired. 

None of the Hindoos in Hindostan would eat with then* com- 
rades who went to Afghanistan, nor would they even allow them 
to touch their cooking utensils; they looked upon them all as 
outcasts, and treated them accordingly. It was said that the 
sepoys of the 2Tth N. I. who were shut up in Ghuznee were all 
compelled to become Mahomedans. 

At Ferozepore Ealim Sing, a soohahdar in the 71st N. I., told 
the men of the 35th Light Infantry that they had lost their caste, 
and become Mahomedans, and that consequently none of their 
comrades could eat or smoke with them. For this offence he 
was tried by general court-martial and dismissed the service. 
When the sepoys of .other regiments beard how the sepoys who 
went to Afghanistan were treated by their own comrades, and 
heard what hardships they had undergone in Affghanistan, they 
became exceedingly dissatisfied and displeased with the Govern- 
ment for having ordered them there, and determined on the first 
favourable opportunity to show their feelings. 

The first symptoms of mutiny broke out in the 64th N. I., 
who \vere ordered to Scinde on their arrival at Sukliar, and I 
believe previous to their arrival there they mutinied about their 
pay. The 7th Light Cavalry and several other regiments showed 
a most mutinous spirit, but beyond hanginga few men in the 
64th, and transporting and dismissing others, the Government 
took but little notice of the bad feeling evinced. 

Some years after this the British went to war with the Seikhs, 
and annexed the Punjaub to their dominions. On the annexation 
the native anny occupied the country, and the sepoys received 
double batta as long as they remained in the Punjaub, but the 
British Government never openly proclaimed how long batta 
would be granted. From avarice and love of money the sepoys 
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liked serving in tke Piinjaiib. When' the regiments in tlie 
Pmijaub had served a certain time they were relieved by other 
regiments from Hindostan. The I'elieving regiments were not 
allowed double batta, but drew what they would have drami in 
their . own, provinces. 

This was looked upon as a great grievance. For this reason 
the G6th at Umritsur mutinied and were disbanded, and in my 
humble opinion was very properly treated ; for if an army is 
faithless to its salt, and can decide as to the proper amount of 
pay it is to receive, of what good is it? It is right for every one 
to receive according to his. deserts. ' The SSnd and SJ^ind N. I. 
also showed symptoms of mutiny, but they were hushed up. 
The Government must be well aware that when a soldier has 
once or twice shown, a ' disposition to mutiny he is useless as a 
soldier; one mutinous sepoy infects his whole company, and 
gradually ' one , .man , after, another, eldier . from fe.ar or . sympathy, 
joins the ' mutineers.,' ' 

It iS'Very necessary when any, sepoy or sepoys mutiny, that, the' 
commanding officer of the regiment should report fully the 
whole circumstance to the Government; how , otherwise can 
Government become aware of the fact, and make proper arrange- 
ments to prevent the mutinous feeling from spreading ? 

Many commanding officers to my knowledge reported their 
regiments all right when they knew that tliere w'ere discontent 
and bad feeling in the ranks, and, to mj belief, for the sake of 
the name of their respective regiments concealed the real state 
of their regiments until at length the sepoys took to murdering 
their officers. 

I feel perfectly convinced that up to the present time the real 
cause of the mutiny, and the feeling of the country generally 
against the British rule, is not well known to the State. It is 
for this reason that I am now taking the liberty of expressing 
my , views on the subject. , 

I will now attempt to explain why the sirdars and higher 
classes of ,Hindostan became .disaffected^ to , the , British Govern- 
ment. ' 

In 1849 or 1850 the authorities at Saharunpore caused a large 
hospital to be built for the sick of all creeds and persuasions. 
The principal authorities (I purposely abstain from giving names, 
although I could do so) issued a proclamation, saying that all sick 
men or women, high or low, purdah nisheen ” (those who never 
go out in public), or others, must resort to this hospital for treat- 
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ment, and all native practitioners were forbidden to prescribe or 
attend sick people. When the meaning of this proclamation was 
explained to the chief people they collected many men together for 
the purpose of making a disturbance, for these people imagined 
in their ignorance that it was the intention of the British to take 
away the dignity and honour of all; on this account they became 
angry and excited, and deteianined to offer opposition, but for 
want of arms they could do nothing. When the authorities saw 
the bad feeling the proclamation had produced they withdrew it, 
and the excitement for a time subsided. 

A year or two after this my regiment, the 8th N. I., was can- 
toned at Shahjehanpore. I was in the habit of visiting the 
chief people of the city. In course of conversation these people 
said to me, If any of our brothers commit any offence against 
the State, according to the nature of the offence and by the laws 
of the land they get punished ; this is all very right and proper, 
and we have nothing to say against it; but that law must be bad 
which by its infliction ruins our religion. For instance, when 
any one is sentenced to imprisonment, immediately on his 
reaching the prison his beard and moustache are cut ; this to us 
is a great insult. In gaol it is ordered that the prisoners should 
eat in messes, the Mabomedans by themselves, and the Hindoos 
by themselves ; this is no outrage to a Mahomedan, but it is a 
great one to the feelings and religion of a Hindoo. One Hindoo 
Avon’t eat from the hand of another, unless they happen to be 
brothers or cousins. The Government is also well aware that 
there are many kinds of Brahmins ; for instance, there are Te- 
warees, Bhobies, Choubies, Paundes, Missers, Opadiahs, Sook- 
huls, Baghpais, Agunitries, &c. ; none of these, though all Brah- 
mins, will eat from each others hands — that is, won’t eat what 
the other cooks. I ask, what is the use of such men in any army ? 
To give an instance. Among the fifty Seikhs of this regiment 
lately besieged at Arrab, there was a Hindostanee Brahmin ; this 
man, for five or six days, neither ate nor drank anything ; at the 
end of this time he was so reduced that he could scarcely stand. 
He Avas of no use in the garrison, even had he been trusted ; the 
other men, European or Seikhs, came out as well as they went in. 
On account of these prison arrangements it was the general 
oxjinion that the Government wished to do away with all caste. 
When airy Hindoo is released from prison, he is always tabooed 
by his family, and looked upon as having lost caste. On this 
account botlx the prisoner and his relatives become disaffected 
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towards the Govemnient. The above strictness was carried out 
ill many gaols, in consequence of which disturbances broke out 
in the Gyah, Arrah, Benares, and many other gaols. 

After these events the missionaries requested all the moulavies 
and pundits (Mahomedan and Hindoo priests) to assemble, and 
when assembled asked them why they shut up their women ; 
that they ought to let them out like women of other countries ; 
told them that they ought not to circumcise their children, or 
give them the janeo, or marry them until they were eighteen 
years of age ; and that none of the above forms should be carried 
Out without the permission of the magistrate of the district 
These questions and remarks caused great fear in the minds of 
both the Mahomedans and the Hindoos. They said among 
themselves, “ If the Government insists upon our acting up to 
these orders, what next shall we not be compelled to do against 
our customs and religion ? ” To talk over this matter many per- 
sons of both religions assembled in Calcutta. The missionaries 
of the mofussil also spoke to the same effect to the villagers, so 
that all, more or less, became alarmed for their religion, and dis- 
pleased with the Government, for they thought the missionaries 
dared not give such orders without the consent of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Government is well aware that tlie generality of the inha- 
bitants of Hindostan are uneducated and extremely bigoted, and 
the more educated they are the more bigoted. They have no 
books or literature, and think what their fathers did before them 
must he the best— for instance, they wear the same clothes, of 
the same pattern, as their ancestors did before them, and imagine 
that if they put on a coat or trousers of an English cut it indi- 
cates a Christian; they think anything new or anything they 
don’t understand must be meant, in some way or other, to affect 
their religion, 

Fi’om this foolishness on theh part all the late anarchy and 
ruin have come to pass. 

In 1856 the British Government annexed the kingdom of 
Oudh. At the time of annexation it was the talk of the whole of 
Hindostan that the British Government had promised the ruler 
of Oudh (I believe there was a treaty to the same effect) tliat the 
kingdom of Oudh should never he taken by the English, because 
in former times the kings of Oudh had rendered valuable assist- 
ance to the British Government. 

When the Government of India issued the proelamation of the 
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aiiBexation thmigbot^^^ Otidh, the king of Oudh also issued a 
proclamation that on no account should any of his subjects 
resist the British authorities, and that ^hen the British troops 
entered his texTitory all assistance in the shape of provisions 
should be afforded. The sirdars of Oudh and the army of the 
king obeyed his oi'der. The people of Hindostan likewise said, 
“ The country of Oudh belongs to the king, and, whether he has 
done well or ill as regai^ds his own Government, he has not 
injured or broken faith with the English in any way; if the 
British Government detlirones a king who has ever been so 
faithful to them, what independent nawab or rajah is safe? ” Eor 
the above-mentioned reasons every sirdar who had anything to 
lose began to fear and suspect the British Government ; but they 
felt that they ^vere helpless, having no army with which to resist, 
and so they remained quiet, waiting for a favourable opportunity 
to rise. 

The feeling of the people of Oudh became known to me in 
the following manner : — I was proceeding to join the Seikh regi- 
ment Captain Eattray was raising in the Punjaub, and arrived at 
Cawnpoor on the 14th March, 185b. On that day the Nawab of 
Oudh also reached Cawnpoor, on the way to Calcutta. I remained 
at Cawnpoor six days, and had frequent interviews with the 
king’s wukeels, courtiers, and servants. No one but his own 
people ever saw the king. The principal people of Cawnpoor, 
and many of the native officers and sepoys from the regiment 
stationed at Cawnpoor, had interviews with the wukeels and 
servants of the king. They were all of opinion that the Govern- 
ment had acted unjustly in annexing the country of Oudh, and 
they all sympathized with the king and his sirdars. 

Tbe wukeel, or minister, of the Bithoor Chief (the Nana Sahib, 
who is so well known for his perfidy and cruelty), was present, 
and said how displeased and angry his master was with the 
British for annexing Oudh. 

The serai in which I had taken up my temporary abode be- 
came so full with the king’s people and their visitors that I was 
compelled to leave it. J went and lived with Shaikh Eaheem, a 
soobahdar in the 2nd company of the 1st N. I. I learnt from this 
officer that the sepoys of his i^egiment were all indignant at the 
king of Oudh being dispossessed of his kingdom, and talked 
openly among themselves as to the little faith that could be 
placed in the English after their treatment of the king, who, 
himself and Ms M^g^Mtors, had been so faithful to them. A 
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^ew .days after tbis I proceeded and joined my new eoips al Ia- 
bore, and returned with it to Bengal, 

On the march down I heard that the I. regiments at Bar- 
rackpore were beginning to slio'w symptoms of mutiny, so from 
time to time I learnt all I could of dieir proceedings, w^hich I duly 
reported to the commanding officer of my regiment. 

I have no hesitation in asserting that die rebellion first conn 
menced in Calcutta, when the king of Oudh was either a pri- 
soner, or under surveillance. 

The reason for the mutiny breaking out at Cawnpoor is this, 
as stated, above. The king of Oudh reached Cawnpoor in De- 
cember, 1856, and stayed there twelve or fifteen days, and die 
inhabitants of Cawnpoor and the sepoys had many opportunities 
of planning mutiny and rebellion. The annexation of Oudh, in 
addition to their other imaginary grievances, caused a universal 
disaffection throughout the army, and from that time it deter- 
mined upon mutinying. 

When the country of the Punjauh was taken by the British, a 
general order was issued that in every line regiment SOO Seikiis 
and Bunjauhee Maliomedans were to be entertained. 

Many commanding officers enlisted the required number, some 
150, some 100. When the Seikhs and Mahomedans came for 
enlistment, the commanding officers promised that they would 
never interfere with their hair and beards ; on this stipulation 
the Bunjauhee Mahomedans in particular took service willingly. 
Some years aftervrards a general order was issued by Ceneral 
Anson, the late Commancler-in-Chief, directing the Mahomedans 
to cut their beards after a prescribed fashion. On this order being 
understood, the Bunjaubees petitioned their respective command- 
ing officers, saying, When we enlisted we w^re promised that 
our beards should not be cut, and wa cannot and will not cut 
them.” 

This was reported by the commanding officers to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, but his Excellency would not listen to them, but 
directed that the order should be carried out, and that those who 
refused to submit were to be dismissed the service. Many Bun- 
jaub sepoys, rather than have their beards touched, took tlieir 
discharge and went to their homes. These men on the road 
bitterly complained how the commanding officers had broken 
faith with them, and said there was no dependence to be placed 
upon the English, — they say one thing and do another. The Hiii- 
dostanee sepoys ■were also much displeased with this beard-cutting 
order and with the waj the Bunjaubees had been treated. Several 
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^ood meiij who took their discharge on account of this order, re- 
-listed in this regiment, and I have often heard them talking 
about this order, and how they had lost so many years’ ser- 
in September, 1856, a general order was issued, to the effect 
that all recruits hereafter enlisted must swear that they would go 
wherever their services were required. When the old sepoys 
heard of this order they were much frightened and displeased. 

“ Up to this day those men who went to Aftghanistan have not 
been readmitted to tlieir caste; how are we to know where the 
English may not force us to go ? They will be ordering us next 
to go to London.” As I have said above, any new order issued by 
Government is looked upon with much suspicion by the native 
army, and is much canvassed in every regiment. 

Lately the British Government desired to introduce the Eng- 
lish rifle into the ranks of the native army, for this simple reason 
—the rifle can throw a ball with accuracy some 900 yards, and 
consequently is much superior to the musket. It was oi course 
given by the Government, with a view to save the sepoys’ lives in 
action; but the natives of this country are such ignorant, bigoted 
fools that they never will believe anything is intended for their 
good. Three depots were appointed for the purpose of teaching 
the new rifle exercise; one was stationed at Dum-Dum, one at 
Umballa, and one at Seallmte; one Naik and four sepoys, one 
European officer, one native officer, and one havildar, were to be 
sent to learn the use of the new rifle. Among the sepoys sent, there 
were many Brahmins. When these men were learning, a Kalassie 
from Fort William went to the sepoys who were on duty at the 
fort, and told them that the cartridges of the new rifle were made 
up with the fat of cows and pigs, and that if they hit these car- 
tridges they would lose all caste. On hearing this, great suspicion 
seized their hearts; the Brahmins especially objected to touch 
these cartridges, hut were told that the Government would force 
them. Wlien they saw the cartridges they said — ‘‘ If we touch 
these cartridges we shall lose caste ; so how can we put our teeth 
in them ?” About this time the men at Dum-Dum wrote letters 
to all the other regiments in the service. From reading these 
letters the whole army were induced to believe that the time was 
come when the Government intended to force them all to Chris- 
tianity. All this was told me by the regiments at Dinapoor. 

From this imperfect relation of facts the Government will 
perceive that for the last sixteen years the sepoys have been 
becoming more and more mutinous. The different Orders, as 
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above described— tlie messing together in gaol, the remarks 
and proclamations of missionaries, the annexation of Oudh, the 
swearing in of recruits to go wherever they were ordered, and the 
arrival of the new rifle—sefe the whole country and army mad. 
The chieftains and sirdars kept constantly telling the sepoys tliat 
it was better to die than to give up their religion. For this 
reason alone the lOtli IST. I. at Berhampoor mutinied, and when 
this regiment was ordered down to Oaleutta to be disbanded they 
gave out wherever they went that they were martyrs to tlndr 
religion.^ They said— “ We have lost our bread, but have held 
fast Giir religion. The Government wanted us to bite the cart- 
ridges, and tiius lose our caste, but we would not do it.” This 
was nothing but lies on their part, because the Governiiu.mt 
never issued the new cartridges to them at all; the old blank 
cartridges that they had been in the habit of using were alone 
issued ; no new rifles had been issued to any except to the deput'=^, 
so why should the Government have issued cartridges ? When 
the regiments at Meerut heard that the 1 9th had been disbamh^d, 
for, as they thought, objecting to touch the new cartridges, tliey 
came to the determination to mutiny. Then the commanding 
officers began to promise their men that they should never be 
forced to use tlie rifle; but the sepoys would not believe them, 
but called them liars, firmly believing what their countrymen and 
comrades told them. At this time the whole were alike in a state 
of mutiny. 

The force at Meerut having mutinied, and murdered as many 
officers as they could, went off to the king of Dehli and pro- 
claimed Mm king. They told Mm that the whole army had 
thrown off their allegiance to the British, and were now at his 
disposal ; “ So now,” said the native officers, “ you are our chosen 
and hereditary king. Give the order, and we will make arrange- 
ments to fight these Caff res of English.” 

The king of Dehli has had very little intercourse with the 
world, and still less with the native army, except latterly for 
treasonable purposes ; hut he really believed what the troops told 
Mm, and at once proclaimed himself king, and preparations to 
fight were at once commenced. When the troops at Cawnpoor 
h eard what was going on at Dehli they^ mutinied, and were ready 
to march to Dehli, but the traitor Nana Sahib, having taken u]) 
arms, persuaded them to stay with Min. The acts of cruelty 
performed by this fiend are now patent to, the world. This 
wu’etch thought that by the change of goverament he would 
become one of the magnates of the land. It Was he who ordered 
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ilie sepoys to kill all the Europeans, their wives, ancl their little 
ones. I don’t think the sepoys would have killed their officers 
had the Nana Sahib not instigated them to do so ; but in Hin- 
dostan one man acts as his fellow does. 

In due course of time the regiments at Dinapoor mutinied, 
and put themselves under a Eajpoot sirdar, Eooer Singh, ot 
• Jugdespore. With these three regiments Kooer Singh thought 
himself strong enough to defy the English, and he proclaimed 
himself Rajah of Shahabad, which title he retained for about a 
week. At the time of this mutiny I was with the head-quarters 
of my corps at Patna, and I did all in my power to prevent the 
sepoys from mutinying, but to no purpose ; they looked always 
upon me as not one of their own brotherhood. When I knew 
the time had arrived for these regiments to mutiny I reported the 
circumstance to my commanding officer and the Commissioner 
of Patna, Mr. W. Taylor, and these gentlemen made their ar- 
rangements to prevent the city of Patna from rising. My early 
information enabled all the Europeans and their families to 
assemble at the Commissioner’s house, and all I did to show” my 
loyalty, both at Patna and Dinapoor, are w^ell knowm to the 
authorities at those places, and doubtless this has been reported 
to the Government^ as I have been handsomely rewarded. 

It is perhaps needless for me to state that since the English 
came to Hindostan, they have always been most particular 
in not interfering with the I’eligion and the prejudices of the 
people, but in my humble opinion they have erred in only enter- 
taining high-caste people in their army. I really believe that had 
the inferior castes been entertained, as is the practice in the 
Bombay army, the rebellion never would have reached the height 
it has done. What can it signify, as long as a young man is of 
the requisite ^physique, whether he is of a high or low caste ? I 
believe had the men of low caste been entertained, they would 
have done anything, or gone anywhere, the Government desired. 
A mixture of creeds is highly essential in the native army to 
prevent disturbances. 

Another reason (and, in my opinion, a very serious one), why 
the army became mutinous and disaffected is this — ^promotion 
all went by seniority, and not, as it ought, according to merit and 
proficiency. All the old men, from length of semce worth 
nothing as commissioned or non-commissioned officers, received 
promotion, while younger men, in every way fit, languished in 
their lines, saying, “ What use is there in us exerting ourselves ? 
wn cannot get promotion until our turn comes, and that time 
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can’t come until onr heads are gray, and onr mouths toothless.” 
For this reason the sepoys for the most pai*t drew their pav, and 
were careless with regard to their duty. The higher ranks of the 
native army, from old age alone, were quite incapacitated from 
doing their duty, even had they the will to do it I state con- 
fidently that the generality of native officers were an encumbrance 
to the State ; instead of commanding sepoys, the sepoys com- 
manded them, and instead of the commissioned and non-com- 
missioned ranks preventing the men from mutinying, they rather 
persuaded them to do so. 

I will now endeavour to explain why the feelings and inten- 
tions of the sepoys did not become known to their European 
officers. In former times the officers used to keep native women, 
end constantly had the native officers and sepoys in their society, 
and did more to please them. These women exercised a good 
deal of influence in the regiment. This was all in accordance 
with the feelings of the sepoys. By acting in this way the officers 
did good service to the Government, because they became better 
acquainted with the character of their men, and with "wbat wms 
going on in the lines. In latter times this has not been tliecase. 
It appears to me, the officers who have been appointed to the 
service within the last twenty years are better educated than the 
officers of former times were. I think more books have been 
published lately. Now the officers marry English ladies, and 
there is less in common between the officers and sepoys ; of late 
years the sepoys have not confided in their officers. The con- 
sequence of all this has been, that when the mutiny broke out 
the officers wei'e misinformed as to its extent. I have ever been 
in the habit of keeping my commanding officer informed of all 
that occurs. If all native officers did likewise, the anny could not 
mutiny. 

I beg to state that in my opinion the natives of Hindostan are 
only fitted for militia, or police, for this simple reason — -that they 
are averse to serve in any other country than their own, for the 
Government must be well aware, tliat no regiment has ever gone 
on board ship without showing more or less discontent. 

In my opinion the Santhals would make excellent material for 
soldiers. I have seen a great many kinds of men, but I have 
never before seen men like the Santhals, who are of opinion that 
everything the Almighty had been pleased to make must be good, 
and consequently eat everything: they have no prejudices of caste 
or religion to fight against ; for this reason, I conclude, they 
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would do anytliing and go anywhere the Government desires. It 
is true these men are savages, hut they could be taught, ^^en as 
other men are, for it is a well-known fact that chi ization )e^e s 

civilization.” ^ , , x- „ 

I consider that I ought to know the feelings of the late nahve 
army. Ii'i 1763 mv gi*andfather was in the service ot the Jiritish, 
and^ due course became and died a soobahdar. My falser was 
born in the army, and accompanied it everywhere until he be- 
came a man. He entered the service in 1801, and died a soo- 
bahdar in 1853. I was accustomed to hear of former times from his 
own lips. From the time of my birth I accompanied iny father 
wherever his regiment went, and in his regiment I was enlisted. 
Both my grandfather and father, as well as myself, were m the 
same corps. I rose to be havildar major of my regiment, and 
then, through the interest of Captain Eattray, had the good 
fortune to get transferred to the Bengal Police Battalion, where 
I have risen to the rank of soobalidar and sirdar hahadoor. P or 
the above reasons, all the doings of the army and the customs 
thereof are well known to me. My home has ever been with my 
regiment, and I have never known any other, and I look upon 
the Sirkar Company as my guardian. 

Should the right lion, the Governor-General wish to ask me 
any questions, I should consider myself only as too much 
honoured, and if I could he of any service to the Court of 
Directors in this moment of difficulty, I should only be too glad 
to be sent to London, and explain my opinion before any one, 
for I could say a gTeat deal more than I have here wiitteii. 

I am well aware that whatever orders have been issued by the 
Government, have been done with the view to- the benefit of the 
sirdars and people of this country; but the people of Hindostan 
are so bigoted and obstinate that they will understand nothing 
but what their fathers did before them ; and it must ever be re- 
collected that the natives are liars, and have two tongues one 
for their officers, and one for the lines ; so that when they went 
to their officers to learn anything, or to be told of anything new, 
by way of flattery they said, “ How very good ! you English are 
very clever,” &c., but in their hearts were really afraid that it 
must be intended in some way to affect their religion, and on 
their return to their lines would talk it over with their comiades 
and say, “Although I knew it was all a lie and very bad, yet by 
way of flattering tlie Sahib I said quite the contrary.” 

In conclusion, I trust that the Government will take what I 
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have written in good part; I have written, as iar as 1 know, the 
truth, without fear. If I have written anything improper, I trust 
the Government will forgive me, for what I have written is in- 
tended for the good of the Government, and I have written the 
truth, because I know from experience tliat the English love the 
truth. 

(Signed) Shaik Hedayut Alt, 

Soohahdar and Sirdar Bahadoor, Bengal 
Seikh Police Battalion. 

True translation, 

T, Battbay, Captain. 

Camp Arrah, January 80. 
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This following most touching fragment of a letter by Mrs. Jas. 
Dorin, whose sad death in my House by the wound of a match- 
lock ball has been mentioned at page 254 ; commenced at 
Lucknow on the 11th of July, 1857, but unfinished at the time 
of her death, will be read with the deepest interest It has 
been kindly placed at my disposal by Captain Borin's family ; 
and was addressed to her own sister then residing in the Hills of 
India. It contains more particulars of the harrowing tragedy of 
Seetapoor, than have yet been made public. 

lltli Jiily, 1857. 

My BeBOVEJ) SlSTEE'AXI) BBOTHEltl® ; 

God alone knows whether < feiese lines wdli ever meet 
your eyes, but if I am not spared to leave this place, I should 
wish to leave this letter, to be sent to either of you, mother or 
father, as I am sure you would all feel a sad and deep interest in 
my histoiy of the past five weeks, and if you, darling Annie, get 
this, you must send it on to dearest motlier. I scarcely dare 
think of the scenes of horror perpetrated at Seetapoor on the 
8rd June; indeed I can scarcely even now realize my utter clesa- 
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latioii, and it is only now and then in, the lonely night, when all 
is silent around me, that I can indulge in my grief ; all day the 
confusion and hustle around me, owing to the house and room 
being quite full of people, makes me crush every thought, for I 
have very few to sympathise witli me, though all have been very 
kind. 

Oh ! darling Annie, to be with you now would be unspeakable 
comfort, and a visit from dear Mr. Jay consolation unspeakable. 

I am here alone, for it has pleased God to take my beloved 
Jemmy — and that by a violent death alas ! he was muideied by 
one of his own men, whom he took such pains to perfect in 
the very arms they turned against him. On the 2nd the 10th 
had showed some symptoms of mutiny, in refusing to take their 
atta, and grumbling at being kept out of tlieir lines. A havildar 
was confined, who was at the head of the disturbance, and darling 
Jemmy thought the affair had passed over, and on the morning 
of the brd he gave me aU the proceedings to read, and told me all 
about the affair. We then separated to dress, after which we had 
prayers, and were all (the Snells and ourselves) just about sitting 
down to breakfast, when dear Jemmy was sent for in great haste 
to Mr. Lester’s ; he had hai-dly hurried away when a note came 
from Mr. Christian’s, begging of us to go over to his house at 
once. Mrs. Snell and myself with her ayah and child ran 
through the gardens, and got to the Christians in safety ; there 
we found all the ladies but those of the 41st N. I., and Captain 
and Mrs. Stewart assembled, and in great terror ; the gentlemen 
came in now and then, with reports, and all expected there was 
no reason to fear any serious outbreak. About an horn' after, 
shots were heard in the direction of the Treasury, and soon after 
a sergeant of the 9th rushed into the verandah wounded in the 
arm, and reported that the 41st had seized the treasure, and shot 
then' Colonel, Captain Gowan, and one or two other officens. 
Almost immediately after the gentlemen began to rush back, 
my darling Jemmy one of the last. I went up to him, and ho 
said, “All is lost.” “ Our regiment gone too ?” I asked. “Yes,” 
he said “ all, all.” The alarm was just then given, that the regi- 
ments were coming down, and everybody rushed out towards the 
nulla; before I had got half way to it, I had lost both shoes, and 
it was with the greatest . difficulty I could get on even though 
supported by my dearest Jemmy, and a writer of the irame of 
Ward. We, however, crossed the bridge over tire nulla, in Mr. 
TirornhiU’s compound, arrd got as far as a ploughed field beyond 
to the left, when there came close behind us a young sepoy of 
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the lOth/ :a „ police sowar of Captain Hearsej’s . regiment with a 
sword, and a pasee or chowkeedar, with bow and arrows, one on 
the string ; they called out to ns to stop, and said if the sahib 
gave up Ms arms nothing would be done to us. My Jemmy 
then said, ‘‘ You go on, dear, I will go back to them.” I held 
him fast, and entoated him to fij and lea%^e me, but he released 
himself, and told Mr. Ward to drag me on, for, owing to the 
intense heat and fright^ I had hardly strength to stand. Every 
two or three steps I looked back, and saw him give up his gun 
and revolver (the latter was still loaded, for I remember noticiiig 
all five caps on). Alas ! when I looked back a second time, I 
saw him shot down — the man of the 10th having aimed only too 
well at his side, I was told afterwards a little above the hip ; the 
sowar then while he was down aimed a cut with his sword at his 
neck which nearly severed it. Oh ! how can I go on to tell you 
of my agony — I would not have written this, but that I feel it 
would be to you all, as it has been to me, a deep source of con- 
solation and thankfulness that he did not suffer. I entreated Mr. 
Ward to let me go, that I could not and Avould not take another 
step, but he dragged me on till the three men came up to us. 
We, of course, expected instant deadi, but God in Ms mercy 
ordained otherwise, for a few words of entreaty from Ylr. Ward, 
and my saying they would not surely murder a woman, turned 
them from their purpose, and they went back. 

I had nothing to live for, but I feared to die ^ and may God in 
his infinite mercy have spared me to give me time for repent- 
ance. To return to my tale of horror : I went a lew yards 
further to the shade of a tree, and then Hung myself down 
utterly unable to proceed further, but after a little, seeing people 
coming towards us, Mr. Ward begged me for the sake of kis life 
to go on, and I once more tided to do so, but a little further on, 
coming to some bushes, I crept into them, and begged of Ylr. 
Ward to save himself,— however, lie followed my example, and 
there we remained till dark — the burning sun and hot wind 
adding to the raging thirst that devoured us, and my senses so 
stunned with horror, that not a tear would come to my relief. 
Oh ! those hours, nevei% never shall I forget them, mj own 
darling lying dead, murdered cruelly by the very wretch he had 
taught the use of Ms arms, and took such pride in his advmico- 
ment. It was impossible to realize it all When it became 
dark, we made preparation for returning to the station, for we 
saw that every bungalow was on fire, smdwe guessed there would 
be no sepoys in the way, and we hoped to find some oi the 
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servants to assist us. My feet were so blistered and painful, I 
was forced to tie leaves round them, with my garters and stock- 
ings, and I begged of Mr. Ward to go back ’while I rested, tor I 
could not ’walk so fir ; and reminding him of a well I had seen 
near the place my beloved fell* I asked Mr. Ward to bury him in 
it_but after a long, long absence he returned, saying, he could 
not 'find him anywhere^ and thought some ol the servants or 
sepoys had removed him. I cannot minutely describe our 
jouimey back ; painful and slow it was, and once, just as w^'e had 
waded chest deep through the river, we were tired upon by a 
party on the opposite side, who, however, proved to be only 
bearers, and they not only let me pass unhurt, when I told them 
who I was, but they threw me over a pair of shoes. Mr, Ward 
in the meantime had run away, but I found him again a long ’way 
down the river. At last we reached Mr. Snell’s garden, and found 
the h ouse and everything in it burnt. We crept into the gardener’s 
house, and Mr. Ward got some water ; he tried to find some fruit, 
but the garden had been stripped,— here we remained till morning, 
thinking we should be seeui’e : brd at daybreak a man came into 
the hut, to break it up ; on seeing us he darted aivay, as did several 
others who followed ; then came a syce of Sir M. J acksoii’s, who 
gave us a piece of chuppatee, and helped us into a hiding-place. 
We cautioned him to tell no one, hut he ran to the servants, and 
first the mallee came Avith some plaintains, and then niy two 
khitmutgars Avith heaps of food and a gurrah of Avater. They 
told us to keep quiet, and they Avould come to our rescue in the 
evening; by this time, however, our being there got wind-— and 
one man came and made me give up my Avedding ring, the only 
relic I had left of my darling Jemmy. I ha,d already been de- 
prived of my petticoat, and had lost my stockings— so I had 
only under linen, and the skirt of my muslin dress as a native 
dress ; soon after there was a great outcry, and presently our 
hiding-place Avas torn open, and several sepoys of our own regi- 
ment called out, “Are you Dorin Sahib ka mem ? ” “ Yes,” I said. 
They then dragged me out and questioned me as to my reasons for 
coming hack. I asked for a man called “ Hindoo Ditchet,” Avho 
shortly after came, and I appealed to him to save me, telling him 
the 4 1 St had saved all their officers and ladies ; he said he Avould, 
others opposed his doing so ; my two khitmutgars offered to take 
me to their house and hide me, and long they battled for me, 
but in the end were told if they interfered they Avould be shot. 
Hindoo Ditchet then slunk aAvay, and I stood at the door of a 
house, and told them they might do as they pleased with me, for 
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I was unable to go furtlier. Afteiv abuse, tlireate, arguments, tVe., 
they told me to cross the river and go ; but they would not allow 
Mr. Ward to escape. I said he had saved my life the day before, 
and I would not forsake him now, and in the end they allowed 
him to go. We crossed the river again breast-high and got on. a 
little on the other side, but I was so foot-sore and weak, I soon 
gave up and crept into a hollow, entreating Mr. Ward to h ave 
me. Here we were once more encountered and nearly torn to 
pieces. I taunted the sepoys, and pointed out their folly and 
wickedness, and did not spare them ; however, three or four of 
the lOtli men came close to me, and protected me, and I gave 
myself up to prayer, feeling sure that my last hour was come. 
However, once more I %vas urged on, and niy classie and punkah 
coolie hoy held me up, and slowly I proceeded on. By this 
time there was a burning sun and fierce hot wind; I had eaten 
nothing since the Monday afternoon, and this was Wednesday — 
my brain felt on fire, and the burning thirst that consumed me 
was beyond description. Soon after this we once more saw, but 
a long, long way off, that my own precious Jemmy lay where 
he fell, and a number of the sepoys left me to see him. Oli ! 
how often I bitterly repented I bad not gone too, and let them 
murder me too, but then I hardly knew what I was doing, and 
was passively led on and on — sLv \Yeary miles did I walk tliat 
day over the burning hot sand, with my torn and blistered feet ; 
then coming to some trees and people at a well, and hearing there 
were some rescued people a little further on, I persuaded Mr. 
Ward to leave me in seai'ch of his wife and child. After drinking 
a quantity of water, and potning some over me, I threw myself 
down determined not to move ; however, the zemindar of a 
village a mile further on, happening to come there too for a rest, 
told me to come on and he vrould protect me. The name of tins 
man was Lohun Sing, and his village “Khut Keery.” After a 
most painful and toilsome further progress, I reached the village, 
and was taken to a hut ; a charpoy was procured on which I flung 
myself down, and gurrah after gurrah of water did I drink, and 
pour over me without in the least allaying my thirst and heat. At 
night I was carried to the man’s own enclosed place, and lay out 
all night, stunned by the accumulation of horrors and desola- 
tion that overwhelmed me. The next day I remained in a cow- 
shed. The following night the takoorand his wife came to me in 
the dead of the night and said, sepoys were in search of me, and 
they must remove me, so they took me not far off, to a new hut 
half filled with blioosa (chaff) — here I remained hidden tliree 
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days and nights. No words can describe all I suffered, I was 
scarcely able to swallow a mouthful of chuppatees, but water, 
water, w’as all I wanted — poui'ing it over me — my brain seemed 
on fire, and not a tear did or could I shed for many days. After 
this I was allowed to caiTy my bed to the man’s house, where, 
surrounded by his family, cows, dogs, &c., I slept for the first 
time ; but in the day I had to return to the hut — and the days 
were almost unbearable— nothing to do the weary long day, 
the fierce heat so affecting my head that I could not recall any 
hymns or psalms, or anything to comfort me. llius I remained 
for twelve days, to the IStli I think, when I received a most 
unexpected visit from Mr. Dudman, the head writer in Mr. 
Christian’s office, who came to tell me he had just received a 
I’eply to a letter he had addressed to Sir H. Lawrence, telling 
him’ that if the takoor who had protected him, his family, and 
others, would send them all in hero safe, he would receive an 
adequate reward. Mr, Dudman said he had come to fetch me, 
and wished to collect as many others as he could, that we might 
’all come in together. Lohun Sing was out, but his brother and 
wife consented to my departure, and I got into a small doolie and 
accompanied Mr. Dudman. I fonnd a large party assembled in 
the midst of a dense jungle, and was kindly received, the takoor 
sending a ebarpoy for mo. — (Hero the letter breaks off) 
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